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SERVICES 

Motion  pictures  for  school  and  community  purposes 

Lantern  slides  for  school  and  community  purposes 

Health  charts  and  posters 

Advisory  service  on  visual  education  problems 

State  poster  contest 

Exhibits  of  art  prints 
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Correspondence  and  residence  course  in  visual  education 
Bulletin  service 


Illustrated  lectures 


Some  Aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  in  the 
Development  of  Visual  Education  in  Indiana 


1.  The  development  of  a  larger  visual  library  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  civic  groups  in  the  state. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  University  Faculty  members  in  the  production  of  visual  mater¬ 
ials  in  order  that  the  educational  resources  of  the  University  may  be  further  extended 
thruout  the  state. 

3.  A  further  development  in  training  teachers  thru  special  courses  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  research  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  school  administrators  to  provide  for  visual  education  in  the 
annual  school  budget. 

5.  The  development  of  county  visual  libraries  to  be  conducted  thru  county  administration. 

6.  The  development  of  a  central  visual  library  in  each  city  school  system  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  director  of  visual  education  or  a  committee  of  teachers. 

7.  A  fuller  cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions  of  the  state  and  nation  for 
the  general  development  of  the  work. 

8.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  of  commercial  companies  in  the  development 
of  visual  aids  and  equipment  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  when  possible. 

9.  The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  community  work,  and  of  better  types  of 
films  for  general  public  exhibitions. 
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Increase  in  Use  of  Slides 


Over  6,000  sets  were  distributed  in  1929. 

_  • 

The  lantern  slide  is  now  recognized  by  schools  as  a  valuable  visual 

aid.  Schools  in  addition  to  creating  slide  libraries  of  their  own  are 
calling  upon  Indiana  University  each  year  for  supplementary  slide  mater¬ 
ial  in  increasing  amounts.  Clubs  and  community  organizations  are  like¬ 
wise  finding  a  valuable  use  of  the  slide  in  carrying  on  effective  and  in¬ 
teresting  work  in  their  special  fields. 

Schools  are  urged  to  make  a  start  in  establishing  school  visual  librar¬ 
ies  just  as  they  are  building  book  libraries.  The  University  visual  library 
should  serve  as  a  means  of  supplementing  materials  that  cannot  be 
owned  by  most  of  the  individual  schools.  By  adding  a  few  well  elected 
slides  each  year  school  systems  generally  can  soon  devoi  o  splendid 
libraries  which  when  supplemented  thru  the  use  of  materie 1  fr  :  Indi¬ 
ana  University  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  more  effective  work  thru 
visualization  of  school  subjects. 
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Lantern  Slide  Service 


For  the  Season,  September,  1929,  to  September,  1930 


The  University  offers  a  lantern  slide  service  for  an  enrollment  fee 
of  $5  per  year,  furnishing  slide  sets  from  an  extensive  classified  list. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Slides  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Slides  may  be 
obtained  in  the.  state  of  Indiana  on  the  following  terms: 

Enrollments  for  the  season  ending  September,  1930  (if  received  before 

March  1,  1930)  . .'. .  $5 

Enrollments  received  after  March  1,  1930,  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son  . . . - . .  $3 

Fill  out  and  return  the  enrollment  blank  on  page  11. 

Terms  to  those  in  Indiana  not  paying  the  above  enrollment  fee,  per 

set  . . . .  $1 

The  University  will  be  able  to  give  better  service,  at  minimum  cost, 
to  borrowers  enrolling  for  the  entire  season  which  extends  to  September, 
1930. 

When  borrowers  do  not  enroll  for  the  season  they  are  required  to 
pay  an  inspection  fee  on  each  set  of  slides  used.  When  several  sets  are 
to  be  used  during  the  season,  borrowers  have  found  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  less  expensive  to  pay  the  full  enrollment  fee. 

Enrollment  for  the  season  means  that  the  borrowers  are  privileged 
to  order  slides  so  long  as  the  rules  governing  the  service  are  observed. 
In  a  city  school  system  each  ward  school  taking  advantage  of  the  service 
shall  pay  the  enrollment  fee.  No  two  organizations  may  use  the  service 
from  the  same  enrollment. 

Fees,  either  for  the  season  or  for  individual  orders,  are  payable  in 
advance,  by  check  or  money  order  to  the  Extension  Division,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Enrollment  fees  are  not  refunded. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Slides  outside  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Demand 
for  lantern  slides  from  schools  and  organizations  outside  of  Indiana  has 
gradually  been  increasing.  Slide  service  from  Ind’ana  University  is 
primarily  for  the  schools  and  organizations  in  Indiana,  but  the  University 
can  arrange  to  serve  other  states  so  long  as  service  in  Indiana  is  not 
curtailed.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  offer  slides  out  of  the,  state  on 
the  same  terms  as  they  are  offered  in  Indiana.  Slide  sets  can  be  obtained 
by  schools  and  organizations  out  of  Indiana  (except  Ohio)  on  the  basis  of 
two  dollars  ($2)  per  set.  Borrowers  may  arrange  to  hold  the  sets  for  one 
week  if  desired;  but  dates  for  using  and  date  upon  which  the  slides  will 
be  returned  must  be  stated  when  request  is  made. 

Rules  Governing  Slide  Service.  Read  carefully  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  borrowers  must  return  slides  on  or  before  the  date  specified 
in  the  shipment  notice.  Many  sets  are  booked  in  advance,.  It  is  therefore 
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necessary  that  material  be  returned  to  this  office  on  scheduled  time.  The 
Bureau  must  not  fail  to  make  shipment;  but  the  Bureau  can  operate  ef¬ 
fectively  only  when  the  borrowers  return  material  promptly  and  on  sched¬ 
uled  time. 

2.  No  restrictions  are  made  regarding  the  charging  of  admission 
to  slide  showings  when  the  proceeds  are  used  for  the  purchasing  of  motion 
picture  machines,  stereopticons,  school  equipment,  or  when  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  in  any  good  and  worthy  cause  that  will  benefit  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  use  of  this  material  for  personal  gain  is  strictly  prohibited. 

3.  First,  second,  and  third  choice  should  be  indicated  when  slides 
are  ordered  since  the  particular  subject  desired  may  be  in  use  elsewhere. 
The  order  should  be  received  at  least  six  or  seven  days  before  date  of 
showing. 

This  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  substitution  in  subjects 
when  first,  second,  and  third  choices  are  not  indicated,  and  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  subjects  asked  for  are  not  available. 

Many  borrowers  leave  the  selection  of  material  to  the  Bureau,  merely 
stating  the  date  for  use  and  the  kind  of  meeting  for  which  the  slides  are 
to  be  used. 

4.  Borrowers  shall  pay  transportation  charges  from  Bloomington 
and  return. 

5.  Slides  must  always  be  arranged  in  proper  order  before  they  are 
returned. 

6.  Monthly  reports  concerning  the  circulation  of  slides  are  required 
of  this  Bureau.  Therefore,  the  borrower  is  required  to  fill  out  and  return, 
each  time,  the  information  card  supplied. 

7.  Borrowers  are  required  to  pay  cost  of  replacing  or  repairing 
slides  lost  or  damaged  while  in  their  care. 

8.  In  the  past,  material  has  been  missent  in  reshipping.  Special 
care  always  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  right  slides  are  returned.  Do 
not  leave  the  returning  of  material  to  someone  else  unless  he  is  thoroly 
informed  as  to  the  destination  of  the  slides. 

9.  Any  failure  to  ship  or  handle  visual  instruction  materials  prop¬ 
erly  or  to  report  exhibitions  may  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  sus¬ 
pending  service. 

Scheduling  Slides  in  Advance  is  Advised.  Borrowers  have  found  thru 
experience  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  distribution  is  thru  the 
use  of  schedules  prepared  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  waits  until  a  few 
days  before  his  exhibiting  date  to  order  sets  it  is  often  impossible  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  particular  subjects  desired. 

Slides  are  booked  month  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  will  submit  a 
list  of  dates  and  the  subjec  desired,  the  Bureau  will  fit  the  subjects  to 
the,  dates  and  will  send  a  cop.>  of  the  completed  schedule.  By  use  of  the 
schedule  borrowers  know  in  advance  what  they  are  to  receive,  and  they 
can  plan  their  work  to  make  it  more  thoro  and  effective. 

The  use  of  schedules  and  the  booking  of  orders  in  advance  require 
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that  both  the  Bureau  and  the  borrowers  cooperate  in  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  material.  The  Bureau  must  not  fail  to  make  shipment;  but 
the  Bureau  can  operate  effectively  only  when  the  borrowers  return  ma¬ 
terial  promptly  and  on  scheduled  time. 

Use  of  Package  Libraries  with  Slide  Sets.  An  excellent  means  of  en¬ 
riching  the  value  of  visual  aids  is  thru  the  use  of  properly  selected  read¬ 
ing  matter  on  the  subject  that  is  being  studied.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Discussion  of  the  Extension  Division  offers  this  service  to  you  without 
cost  thru  its  package  library  service. 

When  package  libraries  are  desired  in  connection  with  slide  sets, 
this  fact  should  be  stated  when  the  slides  are  ordered.  The  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  will  immediately  turn  your  request  over  to  the  pack¬ 
age  library  service,,  and  if  material  is  available  on  the  slide  sets  it  will  be 
* 

mailed  ter  you. 

Package  libraries  are  furnished  to  slide  borrowers  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion.  A  catalog  listing  hundreds  of 
package  libraries  with  rules  for  borrowing  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Return  Material  as  Scheduled.  The  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to 
send  collect  telegrams  or  to  reverse  telephone  charges  when  borrowers  do 
not  return  the  material  promptly  as  scheduled.  All  material  is  booked 
far  in  advance  and  this  service  cannot  operate  efficiently  without  the  full 
cooperation  of  its  borrowers  in  the  prompt  return  of  pictures. 

*  _  „ 

Parcel  Post  or  Express.  Transportation  of  slide  shipments  is  cheaper 

by  parcel  post  than  by  express.  Schools  or  organizations  desiring  ship¬ 
ments  by  mail  and  planning  to  use  numerous  shipments  during  the  year 
are  required  to  make  a  deposit  to  cover  postage  from  Bloomington. 

A  deposit  of  from  $2  to  $5  should  be  made  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  material  used.  Accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  postage,  and  when  the 
amount  of  deposit  is  exhausted  the  borrower  will  be  notified.  In  case  all 
of  the  deposit  is  not  used,  the  Bureau  will  hold  to  the  credit  of  the  ac¬ 
count  any  unused  portion  unless  specific  request  is  made  for  refund. 

Unless  the  borrower  has  a  postage  deposit  all  shipments  will  be  made 
by  express. 

Borrowers  having  postage  deposits  should  always  state  when  order¬ 
ing  that  shipment  is  to  be  made  by  mail. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  postal  rates.  The  slide  sets  vary  in  weight 
from  five  to  seventeen  pounds  depending  largely  upon  the  number  of 
slides  in  the  set  altho  some  shipping  cases  will  weigh  heavier  than  others. 
The  average  set  of  slides  will  weigh  about  ten  pounds  when  boxed  ready 
for  shipment. 


Postal  Rates 

First  zone:  7  cents  for  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 

pound. 
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Second  zone:  7  cents  for  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Third  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fourth  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  4  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fifth  zone:  9  cents  for  first  pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Most  cities  in  Indiana  are  rated  in  the  second  zone  from  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Cities  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state  are  in  the  third 


zone. 


Enrollment  Blank 


(Please  fill  out  and  return  this  page.) 

Enrollment  for  lantern  slide  service  for  the  season  which 
closes  September  1,  1930,  is  $5. 

A  motion  picture  service  thru  which  hundreds  of  film  sub¬ 
jects  are  offered  is  also  available  for  the  season  which  closes 
September  1,  1930.  Special  catalogs  describing  this  service  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Enrollment  for  the  motion  picture  service 
is  $12  for  the  season. 

To  those  enrolling  for  the  slide  service  a  combination  enroll¬ 
ment  plan  is  offered  whereby  both  the  slide  and  film  services  may 
be  obtained  for  $15. 

Indicate  below  the  type  of  service  desired,  and  return  this  en¬ 
rollment  blank  with  the  proper  fee. 


Motion  Picture  Service 
(Enrollment  fee  $12.) 

Combination  Enrollment 
(Films  and  slides,  $15.) 

Lantern  Slides  Only 
(Enrollment  fee  $5.) 

Please  check 
service  for  which 
you  are  enrolling. 


I  hereby  enroll  for  the  service  checked  above,  and  inclose  the 
proper  enrollment  fee  which  entitles  me  to  use  (not  for  personal 
gain)  this  service  until  September  1,  1930. 

I  understand  that  no  other  school  or  organization  is  entitled 
to  order  material  thru  this  enrollment  to  avoid  payment  of  en¬ 
rollment  fee.  Material  will  be  returned  promptly  on  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division. 

Signed  . . 

Title  or  Position  . 1 

Name  of  School  or  Organization . 

Address  . 

Date . 

NOTE:  Please  supply  the  information  requested  on  the  back  of 
this  enrollment  blank. 
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(To  be  filled  out  by  school  or  group  placing  enrollment.) 

1.  Number  and  kind  of  slide  projectors  owned . 

2.  Number  and  kind  of  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tors  owned  . . 

3.  Are  projectors  in  first-class  condition  ?  . . . 

4.  About  how  large  a  sum  is  available  in  your 

school  annually  for  visual  education  activi¬ 
ties?  . . . 

5.  Is  visual  education  financed  thru  the  an¬ 
nual  school  budget?  . 

6.  Is  any  one  person  or  committee  assigned 
the  task  of  developing  visual  education 

work  in  your  school  ?  . . . 

7.  Is  any  effort  being  made  toward  the  de¬ 

velopment  of  a  local  visual  library  thru  a 
systematic  plan  of  collecting  and  purchas¬ 
ing  visual  materials  such  as  flat  pictures, 
charts,  posters,  specimens,  models,  stereo¬ 
graphs,  slides,  films,  etc  ?  . 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  to  instruct  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  the  projectors  and  as  to 

the  possibilities  of  visualization?  . 

9.  Only  one  school  building  is  entitled  to  use 
this  enrollment.  Please  indicate  name  of 

school  or  organization  . . . . 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  figures  at  the  left  indicate  set  subjects:  those  in  parentheses  the 
number  of  slides  illustrating  the  subjects  or  phase  of  them.  The  names 
given  after  some  titles  indicate  the  sources  of  the  sets  or  the  authors  of 
lecture  notes.  Sets  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  lecture  notes, 
either  typewritten  or  printed. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE- 

339.  The  European  Corn  Borer.  (Professor  Fred  Butcher,  Exten¬ 
sion  Entomologist,  Iowa  State  College.)  Slides  show  the  different  stages 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating  ways  and  methods  by 
attack  on  corn  and  other  crops.  Methods  of  combating  the  corn  borer  are 
also  suggested.  (50)* 

346.  Labor  Saving  Methods  and  Equipment  in  the  Farm  Home. 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating  ways  and  methods  by 
which  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in  the  average  home.  (44)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  importance  of  clean  milk  to  the  consumer  and 
how  to  produce  it.  Slides  were  prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (46)* 

343.  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  Live  stock  and  Poultry.  (U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.)  Slides  illustrate  the  importance  of  eradi¬ 
cating  disease  both  as  an  economic  and  a  public  health  problem.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  the  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Division,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  (59)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  planning  of  villages  and  towns  for  convenience, 
efficiency,  health,  and  social  well-being.  (61)* 

351.  Annual  Flowering  Plants.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Growing  annual  flowering  plants.  Prepared  from  illustrations  selected 
and  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (40)* 

345.  The  Wheat  Crop.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illus¬ 
trating  the  botany,  varieties,  cultural  methods,  harvesting,  production, 
and  marketing  of  wheat.  Prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (57)* 

344.  Judging  Hogs.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  to  be  considered  in  judging  hogs.  (26)* 

350.  The  Value  of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.  (U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating  some  of  our  most  common  birds,  their 
economic  value,  and  how  to  protect  and  attract  them.  Arranged  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  (51)* 

352.  Economic  Value  of  Birds.  (Conrad  views  by  the  Central  Sci¬ 
entific  Company.)  While,  these  slides  are  largely  economic  in  character, 
they  illustrate  some  morphological  and  a  considerable  amount  of  syste¬ 
matic  study.  Views  of  our  common  birds,  with  diagrams  and  charts,  are 
contained  in  each  slide.  (25) 

353.  Mushrooms.  Various  types  of  mushrooms  and  how  to  recognize 
them.  (17)* 
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42.  Native  Shrubs.  A  collection  of  colored  slides  identifying1  vari¬ 
ous  common  shrubs.  (27)* 

40.  Beautifying  and  Planning  the  Home  Grounds.  (Leonidas  Wil¬ 
ling  Ramsey,  The  Garden  Press.)  A  collection  of  colored  views  of 
practical  value.  (61)* 

41.  Rural  Landscaping.  Plans  for  the  front  and  back  yards. 
Balancing.  Choice  of  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  Beautifying  unsightly 
places.  (50)* 

118.  Farm  Home  Conveniences.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Illustrating  the  making  and  use  of  home  conveniences  and  drying  equip¬ 
ment.  (56)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Methods  of  beautifying  farm  home,  surroundings.  (47)* 

103.  Girls’  Club  Work.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Slides 
illustrate  canning,  preserving,  and  other  phases  of  girls’  club  work.  (57)* 

104.  Judging  Beef  Cattle.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Fea¬ 
tures  in  the  judging  of  beef  cattle,  illustrated.  (41)* 

105.  Selecting  the  Laying  Hen.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Culling  the  poultry  flock.  (23)* 

108.  Growing  and  Handling  Potatoes.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.)  Illustrating  the  fertilization,  planting,  care,  gathering,  and 
storage  of  potatoes.  (42)* 

109.  Soybeans.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Illustrating 
the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  care,  harvesting,  thrashing,  marketing, 
and  use  of  soybeans.  (50)* 

92.  The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  care, 
fertilization,  transplanting,  and  storage  in  connect'on  with  growing  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  farm  garden.  (50)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  This  set  deals  with  the  various  processes 
thru  which  wheat  passes  from  the  breaking  of  the  ground  before  planting 
until  the  wheat  is  made  into  bread.  (36)* 

148.  Development  of  Agriculture.  These  slides  illustrate  agricul¬ 
tural  development  from  the  early  reaping  hook  to  the  modern  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  (50)* 

141.  Forward  Movement  in  Education.  This  set  deals  with  the 
tendency  to  make  school  work  more  practical  by  teaching  agricultural 
courses  in  the  high  schools.  (60)* 

140.  Weeds  Mean  Waste.  This  lecture  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  weed  crop,  the  losses  due  to 
weeds,  ways  in  which  weeds  are  spread,  and  the  necessity  for  action  to 
eradicate  them.  General  methods  for  the  control  of  weeds  are  given. 
Quack  grass,  a  common  and  an  exceedingly  troublesome  weed,  is  taken 
up  specifically  and  a  method  of  eradication  presented.  (60)* 

149.  A  Good  Home.  How  to  make  the  home  on  the  farm  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  convenient.  (60)* 

156.  Home  Canning  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method.  (59)* 

100.  Public-Road  Improvement.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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Illustrating  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  advantages  of  different 
kinds  of  good  roads.  (60)* 

320.  Butter.  The  handling  of  milk  and  cream;  types  of  butter 
churns;  methods  employed  in  large  creameries  in  making  butter.  (28)* 

321.  Milk.  Types  of  milch  cows;  sanitary  methods  of  handling 
milk;  methods  of  distribution;  model  dairies.  (23)* 

164.  Orchard  Management.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Il¬ 
lustrating  the  pruning,  fertilizing,  spraying,  cultivation,  and  care  of  the 
farm  orchard.  (50)* 

157.  Live  Stock  on  Every  Farm.  The  purpose  of  this  set  is  to  show 
the  advantages  and  value  of  live  stock  farming.  (60)* 

158.  Corn  is  King.  The  object  of  this  lecture  is  to  impress  upon 
the  corn-growers  of  the  United  States  the  great  opportunity  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  crop  in  both  yield  and  quality.  By  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  a  few  simple  methods  at  little  or  no  extra  expense  much  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  made.  (58)* 

159.  Alfalfa  on  Every  Farm.  Some  of  the  main  points  that  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  benefits  derived  from  growing 
alfalfa  are  set  forth.  Instructions  as  to  how  to  get  alfalfa  started  and 
how  to  take  care  of  it  afterward  are  given.  The  comment  on  the  various 
slides  may  be  supplemented  with  discussions  from  the  speaker’s  own 
knowledge  and  experience  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  one  form  of  lec¬ 
ture  manuscript  that  will  fit  detail  conditions  in  all  communities.  (60)* 

162.  Dairying.  How  the  cow  makes  farming  more  profitable.  This 
set  has  been  prepared  to  assist  county  agents,  teachers,  and  other  speak¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  show  the  value  of  dairying.  (60)* 

163.  A  Fertile  Soil  Means  a  Prosperous  People.  This  set  is  not  a 
technical  treatment  of  the  soil.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  diversified  farming  and  the  growing  of  live  stock.  Diversification  of 
crops  and  the  growing  of  live  stock  helps  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Many  helpful  suggestions  are  offered.  (49)* 

139.  Make  More  from  Your  Farm  Poultry.  This  set  emphasizes 
having  good  stock,  providing  better  equipment,  cutting  out  labor  and 
feed  wastes,  reducing  the  cost  of  growing  the  young  stock,  and  market¬ 
ing  good  products.  (60)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

75.  Sheep  on  the  Farm.  Sheep  do  not  require  expensive  feed  and 
shelter.  They  convert  weeds  and  waste  products  of  the  farm  into  high- 
priced  meat  and  wool,  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  farm,  and,  finally,  return  to  the  owner  with  less  trouble, 
feed,  and  care,  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  This 
set  tends  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  sheep  industry.  (60)* 

76.  Have  Birds  about  Your  Place.  The  care  and  value  of  birds. 
How  b'rds  build  their  nests  and  care  for  their  young.  (60)* 

77.  Better  Country  Schools.  The  public  school  is  the  safeguard 
of  democracy.  If  our  country  is  to  be  great  it  must  be  made  great  thru 
the  education  of  its  boys  and  girls.  One-half  of  these  boys  and  girls  are 
in  the  country.  The  set  shows  many  improved  school  conditions  that  may 
be  had  in  the  country.  (60)* 
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78.  Wood  Lot.  The  care  of  the  wood  lot.  Diseases  of  trees  and 
methods  of  caring  for  them.  (15)* 

400.  The  Story  of  the  Pump.  The  evolution  of  devices  used  to  draw 
water  since  early  times.  Use  of  the  pump  on  the  farm.  Methods  of 
sanitation.  Manufacture  of  modern  water  pump.  (44)* 

403.  Evolution  of  the  Windmill.  The  development  and  varied  uses 
of  the  windmill.  (36)* 

414.  Birds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  A  set  of  30  slides  showing  36  of 
our  common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  The  colored  pictures 
form  a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  birds  of  farm  and  garden.  The 
charts  and  diagrams  make  clear  the  facts  concerning  the  food  of  certain 
“questionable”  birds,  showing  which  species  are  harmful  and  which  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  agriculturist.  (30)* 

ART- 


35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (R.  H.  Coon,  Department  of 
Latin,  Indiana  University.)  This  set  of  slides  portrays  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  showing  their  distinguishing 
physical  attributes;  it  also  illustrates  many  of  the  most  attractive  and 
important  myths,  especially  those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  those  which  furnish  themes  for  works  of  art.  (50)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

340.  Christ  in  Art.  To  say  that  Christ  has  inspired  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  art  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  figure  in  history  totally  fails  to 
express  the  incomparable  influence  He  has  exerted  upon  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  for  the  last  seven  centuries.  The  set  contains  pictures 
from  the  great  masters  like  Giotto,  Bellini,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo 
de  Vinci,  Holbein,  Correggio,  Raphael,  Ribera,  Murillo,  Hoffman,  Tissot, 
and  many  others.  The  lecture  discusses  phases  in  the  life  of  Christ  as 
illustrated  by  the  paintings.  (50)* 

341.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  (Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush.)  This 
set  starts  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  concludes  when  He  has  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  and  is  about  to  enter  upon  His  life  work.  Many  of  the 
views  are  reproductions  of  famous  paintings.  (50)* 

4.  Mediaeval  Castles.  (The  late  Samuel  B.  Harding.)  Castles 
erected  during  the  period,  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  in  the  Soissonais  and  Isle-de-France,  and 
along  parts  of  the  courses  of  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  Condition  of  set 
fair.  Slides  cannot  be  duplicated.  (20)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  .  (Mrs.  Demarchus  Brown.)  We 
go  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  modern  twentieth-century  life  and 
architecture  of  our  skyscraper  age  back  to  the  fifteenth-century  days  of 
romance,  the  days  of  the  building  of  chateaux  for  the  fanciful  royalty  of 
France.  Strangely  different  from  any  other  trip  we  might  make  is  this 
pictured  ramble  among  the  castles  of  the  French  chateau  country.  (40)* 

307.  English  Art.  English  culture  first  showed  itself  in  literature. 
The  poem,  drama,  and  novel,  so  preeminently  her  greatest  achievements 
in  the  field  of  art,  have  always  influenced  the  work  of  her  painters. 
(22)* 

289.  Early  Italian  Art.  The  early  Renaissance  period  of  Italian  art 
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may  be  looked  upon  in  two  ways:  as  a  time  that  produced  artists  whose 
work  is  interesting  and  lovely  just  in  itself  and  as  a  prelude  to  what  is 
often  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Painting, — mid-fifteenth  century  to  late 
sixteenth  century.  From  the  latter  point  of  view,  there  are  two  out¬ 
standing  differences  between  Giotto  (-1336)  and  Giovanni  Bellini  (-1516). 
The  first  is  concerned  with  the  “look”  of  the  picture, — the  second,  with 
the  meaning.  (20)* 

290.  Later  Italian  Art.  The  five  outstanding  points  to  study  in 
later  Italian  painting  are:  realistic  figure  drawing,  idealization,  beauty 
and  grace  of  figure,  effect  of  idealized  realism  upon  the  religious  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  dominance  of  light-and-shade  and  color  over  line  and 
form.  (32)* 

291.  German  and  Flemish  Art.  Early  Flemish  painting  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  out  of  book  illumination.  In  this  period  everything 
about  a  book  was  made  by  hand,  even  to  the  forming  of  the  individual 
letters.  This  foundation  of  miniature  work  partly  accounts  for  the  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  details  in  the  masterpieces  of  Mamling  and  the  Van 
Eycks.  Soon  painting  could  no  longer  be  kept  within  the  covers  of  books, 
and  regular  pictures  began  to  appear.  (20)* 

292.  Dutch  Art.  Dutch  art  reflects  the  life  of  the  period  that  pro¬ 
duced  it  more  closely  than  the  art  of  any  other  country.  Holland  was 
Protestant,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  did  not  approve  of  pictures 
in  churches.  Artists,  heretofore,  so  largely  dependent  on  the  church  for 
commissions,  turned  to  the  general  public.  Dutch  homes  were  small  and 
cozy.  Pictures  intended  for  them  were,  therefore,  kept  small  and  were 
unusually  rich  in  color  effects.  (12)* 

293.  French  and  Spanish  Art.  French  painting,  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  characterized  by  accurate  and  beautiful 
figure  drawing  and  by  interest  in-line  and  line  composition.  With  the 
Barbizon  School,  1830 — Corot,  Troyon,  Rousseau,  Daubigney  and  Millet — 
romanticism  and  naturalism  triumph  over  the  false  classicism  of  David 
and  his  followers.  Pictures  are  filled  with  color  and  light.  Subjects  are 
taken  from  contemporary  life.  And  there  is  more  interest  in  landscape 
than  ever  before.  About  twenty-five  years  later  the  works  of  Manet  in¬ 
troduced  another  change  into  French  art.  Painters  strongly  influenced 
by  this  theory  are  known  as  Impressionists.  (22)* 

294.  American  Painting  and  Sculpture.  Naturally  enough,  early 
American  art  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  England.  This  con¬ 
dition  held,  not  only  during  the  Colonial  period,  but  in  Revolutionary 
times  as  well.  Portraits  predominated.  Historical  subjects  came  next  in 
importance.  A  distinctively  national  note  was  first  struck  by  the  Hudson 
River  School  of  landscape  painters  in  the  opening  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Their  work  was  inspired  by  our  native  scenery.  (38)* 

405.  The  Madonna  in  Art.  ,Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  most 
popular  subject  in  the  history  of  painting  was  the  Madonna — the  Virgin 
Mary  holding  her  son  in  her  arms  or  presenting  Him  for  adoration.  She 
is  often  accompanied  by  saints  and  angels.  These  slides  are  arranged  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  the  Madonna  theme,  from  the  image-like, 
awe-inspiring  figures  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto  to  the  sensuous  and  realis¬ 
tic  creations  of  Titian  and  Murillo.  (15)* 
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The  written  lectures  accompaning  the  above  eight  sets  were  prepared 
by  R.  E.  Burke,  Indiana  University  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

1.  French  and  Gothic  Architecture.  Cathedrals,  chapels,  and 
churches  of  France.  (41)* 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
styles  of  temples  and  theaters.  (39)* 

3.  Mediaeval  English  Architecture.  (Alfred  M.  Brooks,  formerly 
of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts.)  Cathedrals,  St.  Albans  Abbey,  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  (21) 

27.  Early  Italian  Painting.  (Fine  Arts  Department.)  Repre¬ 
sentative  paintings.  The  name  of  the  artist  for  each  painting  is  given 
in  each  case.  (24) 

28.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Paintings.  Representative  paint¬ 
ings.  Lecture  notes  give  the  names  of  the  artists  with  brief  discussion 
of  each.  (18)* 

26.  Italian  Painting.  Pictures  from  Tra  Angelico,  Gozzoli,  Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Fra  Bartholommeu,  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci,  Givgione,  Titian,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  (29)* 

ASTRONOMY- 

423.  The  Sun’s  Family.  (Department  of  Astronomy,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.)  The  story  of  the  solar  system  with  various  views  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets.  Canals  of  Mars.  Rings  of  Saturn.  Moons  of  Jupiter. 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  (46)* 

424.  The  Starry  Heavens.  (Department  of  Astronomy,  Indiana 
University.)  The  story  of  the  universe  of  stars.  Views  of  the  constella¬ 
tions,  the  Milky  Way,  star  clusters,  and  nebulae.  (50)* 

AVIATION— 

V. 

The  following  three  sets  comprise  a  series  on  the  development  of 
aviation  from  early  times  up  to  and  including  the  flight  of  the  “Question 
Mark”  on  January  7,  1929.  The  series  includes  slides  showing  nature’s 
methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  flight.  Several  views  showing  the 
solutions  of  mythology  and  mysticism.  The  beginning  of  scientific  study 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  balloon  period.  The  early  experiments 
with  gliders  and  aerodromes.  The  dawn  of  the  aerial  age  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  flight  of  Wright.  The  development  up  to  and  including  the  war. 
The  post-war  development.  Trans-oceanic  flights  and  peace-time  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  airplane. 

420.  Aviation.  Set  I.  From  the  early  dawn  of  aviation  to  F-5-L 

flying  boat  which  was  a  standard  patrol  of  the  United  States  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  1917.  (49)* 

421.  Aviation.  Set  II.  Development  from  the  time  of  the  famous 
Lafayette  Escadrille  to  the  Hawaiian  flight  of  Emory  Bronte  and  Ernest 
Smith,  who  started  in  a  Travelair  monoplane,  “City  of  Oakland,”  August 
17,  1927,  and  landed  on  the  Island  of  Molokai  from  lack  of  fuel.  (40)* 

422.  Aviation.  Set  III.  This  set  starts  with  the  successful  solo 
flight  of  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Bentley,  South  African  Air  Force,  who  on 
September  1,  1927,  flew  to  Cape  Town  and  landed  his  D.H.  “Moth”  plane 
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on  September  28,  1927.  Then  follow  many  views  of  famous  flights  and 
airplane  development.  It  illustrates  aviation  development  to  January  7, 
1929.  (35)* 

129.  Airplanes  and  How  They  are  Made.  This  set,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  government  during  the  World  War,  deals  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  airplanes  during  war  times.  (33)* 

81.  Balloons.  This  collection  deals  with  the  use  of  balloons  during 
the  World  War.  (14)* 

128.  Flying  for  America.  Training  aviators  during  the  World 
War.  Life  of  the  aviator  at  the  front.  Some  famous  American  war  aces. 
Airplane  views  of  enemy  territory.  (29)* 

BIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  NATURE  STUDY- 

394.  Botany:  General.  This  set  includes  the  most  typical  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  of  the  plant  groups.  Most  of  the  slides  are  made  from 
original  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  are  diagrammatic  enough  to  be  very 
practical  for  the  general  or  introductory  botany  course.  (30)* 

395.  Botany:  Microscopic  Structure.  These  slides  are  reproductions 
of  original  pen  and  ink  drawings  fully  labeled,  showing  the  plant  tissues 
as  they  appear  when  sectioned,  stained,  and  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  This  list  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  will  be  found  to  cover 
the  entire  plant  range,  from  the  simplest  of  the  blue-green  algae  to  the 
highest  group  of  plants,  the  angiosperms.  (38)* 

396.  Botany:  Photomicrographs.  These  views  are  reproductions  of 
photomicrographs  and  are  not  retouched.  They  show  exactly  how  the 
plant  tissues  appear  when  sectioned,  stained,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope.  (44)* 

414.  Birds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  A  set  of  30  slides,  showing  36  of 
our  common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  The  colored  pictures 
form  a  ready  means  of  identifying  the  birds  of  farm  and  garden.  The 
charts  and  diagrams  make  clear  the  facts  concerning  the  food  of  certain 
“questionable”  birds,  showing  which  species  are  harmful  and  which  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  agriculturist.  (30)* 

415.  Bird  Migration.  This  set  will  give  the  student  a  good  insight 
into  the  wonders  of  bird  migration,  and  will  open  up  countless  questions 
for  individual  thought  and  study.  The  first  13  slides  are  colored  plates 
of  well-known  migrants,  and  the  last  17  slides  in  the  set  are  maps  illus¬ 
trating  the  migration  routes  of  migratory  birds.  (30)* 

135.  Spider  Life.  Series  II.  Colored  views  on  the  common  black 
and  yellow  spider  so  frequently  found  in  our  backyards  and  gardens. 
(13)* 

71.  Spider  Life.  Series  III.  Some  observations  of  spider  life  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  many  different  species  that  live  with  and  about  us.  (21)* 

430.  Visits  in  an  Old  Swamp.  Skunk  cabbage,  flags,  spatterdock, 
duckweed,  turtles,  snakes,  life  of  red-winged  blackbird  and  other  swamp 
lore  make  an  interesting  story.  (25)* 

431.  Some  Snakes  of  Indiana.  Common  species  and  facts  concern¬ 
ing  snakes  are  shown.  Indiana’s  most  interesting  snake  (the  “spreading- 
viper”  or  hog-nosed  snake)  and  some  characteristic  studies  of  it.  Eco- 
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nomic  value  of  snakes,  conservation,  etc.  Many  folks  have  been  made 
friends  of  the  snakes  after  understanding  them  fully.  (25)* 

427.  Pond  Life.  Study  of  the  Dragon  fly,  Dytiscus  Beetle,  Gyrinus 
Beetle,  gnats,  mosquitoes,  Pond  Skater,  Water  Spider,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  pond  life.  (36)* 

428.  Butterflies.  A  study  of  various  types.  (58)* 

429.  Quaint  and  Curious  Trees.  (20)* 

42.  Native  Shrubs.  Some  of  the  more  common  shrubs  shown  in 
natural  colors.  In  many  cases  the  leaves,  flowers,  buds,  and  fruits  are 
shown.  (27)* 

351.  Annual  Flowering  Plants.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
These  views  were  prepared  in  color  from  illustrations  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (40)* 

350.  The  Value  of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.  (51)* 

356.  Birds  of  Prey.  Colored  views.  (27)* 

352.  Economic  Value  of  Birds.  (Conrad  views  by  the  Central  Sci¬ 
entific  Company.)  While  these  slides  are  largely  economic  in  character, 
they  illustrate  some  morphological  and  a  considerable  amount  of  sys¬ 
tematic  study.  Views  of  our  common  birds  with  diagrams  and  charts 
are  contained  in  each  slide.  (25) 

358.  Some  of  Our  Birds.  Colored  views  of  some  of  our  more  com¬ 
mon  birds.  (25)* 

357.  Baby  Animals  and  Birds.  Fifteen  colored  views  with  the  lec¬ 
ture  written  especially  for  younger  children.  (15)* 

76.  Have  Birds  about  Your  Place.  (International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.)  A  valuable  set  of  slides  stressing  especially  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  birds.  (60)* 

176.  Birds  of  Forest,  Field,  and  Stream.  (55) 

353.  Mushrooms.  Illustrating  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
edible  mushrooms  as  well  as  some  of  the  poisonous  species.  (17)* 

354.  Fish,  Frogs,  and  Toads.  (16)* 

355.  Reptiles.  (24)* 

134.  Brook  and  Creek  Nature.  (Clyde  E.  Volkers.)  Thirty-two 
colored  views  illustrating  the  different  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  to 
be  found  along  a  brook  or  creek.  (32)* 

333.  Nature’s  Camouflage.  (17)* 

334.  Wild  Animals  around  the  Home.  (36)* 

337.  Insect  Ways.  Set  I.  Events  in  the  life  of  the  beautiful  cecro- 
pia  moth,  and  some  studies  of  other  common  moths  and  butterflies.  (34)* 

338.  Insect  Ways.  Set  II.  More  studies  of  familiar  insects,  plants, 
birds,  and  animals  whose  lives  are  closely  interrelated.  (31)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  (24)* 

330.  Animal  Life.  (38)* 

331.  Domesticated  Animals.  (21)* 

Note:  The  notes  for  the  above  three  sets  are  written  in  second- 
grade  language. 

50.  Development  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Set  I.  Many  of  these 
slides  are  made  from  microscopic  views.  The  set  takes  up  the  following 
in  detail:  cells,  seeds,  roots,  leaves,  branches,  stems,  buds,  stem  struc¬ 
ture,  leaf  structure,  flowers,  and  fruits.  (46)* 
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51.  Development  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Set  II.  Many  of  these 
slides  are  made  from  microscopic  views.  The  set  takes  up  the  following: 
bacteria,  algae,  spore  bearers,  protozoa,  metazoa,  parasitic  worms,  arthro¬ 
pods,  specialized  organs,  metamorphosis,  insects  of  economic  value,  in¬ 
sect  pests,  fish  and  frogs,  birds,  mammals,  plant  fibers,  law  of  heredity, 
wood  structure.  (54)* 

235.  Mountain-Climbing  with  the  Biologist.  (Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  De¬ 
partment  of  Biology,  Indiana  University.)  Interesting  observations  of 
the  biologist  in  his  study  of  plants  and  animals.  The  biologist’s  explora¬ 
tions  may  lead  him  into  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  world,  often  where 
no  men  but  trappers  and  lumbermen  and  other  scientists  have  gone  before 
him.  (43)* 

78.  The  Wood  Lot.  (15)* 

298.  Spring’s  Awakening.  (35)* 

299.  A  Summer’s  Ramble.  (34)* 

300.  Autumn — Golden  Crown  of  the  Nature  Year.  (29)* 

The  first  flowers  of  spring  and  the  first  nuts  of  autumn  call  us  to 
field  and  woods.  There  is  a  common  prejudice  that  summer  and  winter 
are  the  monotonous  seasons.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  features  each 
season  excels  all  others,  and  none  is  uninteresting.  The  above  three  sets 
picture  the  bird,  animal,  and  plant  life  of  the  seasons. 

197.  Ants  and  Their  Ways.  (31)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

151.  Botany.  Set  I.  (50)* 

152.  Botany.  Set  II.  (46)* 

153.  Botany.  Set  III.  (50)* 

The  above  three  sets  on  botany  show  specimens  of  Indiana  trees, 
fruits,  leaves,  and  barks  in  the  different  seasons. 

177.  Wild  Flowers.  (36) 

178.  Wild  Animals.  (40) 

The  above  two  sets  consist  of  colored  slides  showing  specimens  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  animals. 

43.  Arbor  Day.  This  set  of  53  colored  slides  deals  with  facts  that 
everyone  should  know  about  trees.  Types  of  trees.  Methods  of  care. 
Landscaping.  (53)* 

432.  Cloud  and  Weather  Lore.  Series  I.  Cloud  forms  are  illustrated 
as  cumulus,  stratus,  cirrus.  The  thunder  cloud.  Lightning.  Clearing 
skies.  The  rainbow.  Results  of  the  lightning.  A  tornado  path.  These 
25  slides  follow  in  a  natural,  story-like  order.  (25)* 

433.  Cloud  and  Weather  Lore.  Series  II.  A  continuation  of  set 
number  432.  The  sun’s  power  transfered  to  the  waterfall.  How  bad 
weather  is  misfortune  to  one  and  fortune  to  another. .  Flood  scenes. 
Work  of  the  elements  in  autumn  colors.  Wearing  away  of  rock  and  soil. 
Scenes  to  show  the  four  seasons.  The  ripening  of  weeds  as  well  as  farm 
crops.  -The  glory  of  a  sunset.  How  we  are  truly  creatures  of  the  sun. 
(25)* 
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BIOGRAPHY- 

325.  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Pictures  and  manuscript  by  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  (65)* 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (H.W.  and  E.  L.  Norman.)  This  set, 
which  is  partly  in  color,  traces  the  life  of  Riley  from  birth.  Many  of  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  days  that  are  mentioned  in  his  poems  are  shown. 
Sections  from  some,  of  the  poet’s  best  known  writings  are  illustrated. 
Riley  Day  exercises  and  Riley  memorials.  (36)* 

295.  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  (39)* 

296.  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  (43)* 

258.  George  Washington.  (50)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  (31)* 

363.  Life  of  George  Washington.  (35)* 

257.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (50)* 

362.  Life  of  Lincoln.  (53)* 

341.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  (50)* 

213.  The  Passion  Play.  The  slides  and  lecture  manuscript  accom¬ 
panying  the  slides  give  one  an  excellent  impression  of  the  play  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  1922.  (60)* 

233.  Hoffman’s  Life  of  Christ.  (34)* 

221.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (12)* 

222.  Christopher  Columbus.  (12)* 

223.  Longfellow.  (12)* 

224.  Michelangelo.  (12)* 

225.  Robert  Fulton.  (12)* 

392.  Famous  Mathematicians.  (Dr.  Harold  T.  Davis  and  William  J. 
Kirkham,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University.)  Famous 
mathematicians  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the,  present.  The  lecture  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  these  famous  personages 
and  also  illustrates  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  mathematics.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  high  school  mathematics  clubs  or  for  class  use.  (50)* 

360.  Walter  Scott.  (Chauncey  Sanders,  Department  of  English,  In¬ 
diana  University.)  Views  relating  to  Scott’s  life  and  works.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe.  (50)  * 


226. 

Washington  Irving.  (12)* 

9. 

Robert  Burns.  (26) 

15. 

Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  I. 

(51)* 

16. 

Shakespeare’s  Life  and  Times  II. 

(49)* 

209. 

Life  of  John  Wesley.  (60)* 

210. 

Life  of  Napoleon.  (41)* 

CITIES— 

94. 

Some  Cities  of  South  America. 

(Agapito  Rey,  Department  of 

Romance  Languages,  Indiana  University.)  We  are  coming  to  know  one 
another  better  every  day,  giving  way  to  the  distrust  and  jealousy  that 
characterized  our  former  relations  with  other  countries.  Today  many 
young  South  Americans  come  to  study  in  our  universities  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  our  remarkable  economic  progress.  They  know  us  better  than 
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we  know  them.  Some  of  our  prominent  men,  including  Elihu  Root, 
Lindbergh,  President  Hoover,  and  others  have  visited  South  America 
and  have  come  back  highly  elated  at  the  progress  and  activity  they  saw 
there.  This  set  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
cities  in  South  America.  (64)* 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  A  comprehensive  set  showing  the 
most  interesting  points  of  our  capital.  (51)* 

61.  Paris.  A  set  on  the  tourist’s  Paris  and  the  peasant’s  France. 

(90)* 

63.  Germany.  Twenty-five  views  in  this  set  deal  with  the  city  of 
Berlin.  The  remaining  22  deal  with  cities  of  Northern  Germany.  (47)* 

182.  New  York  City.  (41)* 

187.  Jerusalem.  (36)* 

59.  Streets  of  London.  The  streets  of  London  before  the  war. 

(50)* 

302.  Havana,  Cuba.  (12)* 

301.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (12)* 

BOY  SCOUT  WORK— 

Space  will  not  permit  the  listing  of  slide  sets  which  might  be  placed 
under  the  heading  of  Boy  Scout  Work.  Many  sets  thruout  the  catalog 
will  lend  themselves  admirably  in  helping  to  qualify  Scouts  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  Scout  Merit  Badges.  Pictures  aid  in  making  Scout  meetings  more 
helpful  and  interesting.  Scout  masters  thruout  the  state  are  urged  to 
make  a  more  extended  use  of  visual  aids.  Troops  may  place  an  enroll¬ 
ment  for  this  service  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  that  are  offered 
to  the  schools. 

CIVICS— 

73.  The  Open  Road  to  Citizenship.  “Learning  by  doing”  is  one  of 
the  great  slogans  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement.  In  this  talk  we  travel  the 
open  road  of  scouting  to  citizenship.  Surely  this  is  a  prospect  with  which 
to  fill  the  mind  of  Youth.  Prepared  especially  at  the  National  Council 
Headquarters,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  (46)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  This  series  of  slides  illustrates  the  planning  of  villages  and 
towns  for  convenience,  efficiency,  health,  and  social  well-being.  It  was 
prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  (60)* 

273.  Immigration.  A  set  dealing  with  living  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  which  lead  to  immigration  to  America.  (57)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  its  Milk.  This  is  a  story  of  how 
Philadelphia  gets  its  milk,  altho  the  conditions  are  essentially  the  same 
in  all  large  cities.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  economic  value 
of  the  cow  and  her  products.  They  are  all  useful  and  valuable  as  foods, 
but  some  are  more  desirable  and  more  economical  than  others.  Every 
housewife,  mother,  and  domestic  science  teacher  and  student,  as  well  as 
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the  general  public,  should  become  more  familiar  with  milk  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducts.  (37)* 

58.  Process  of  Legislation  in  Indiana.  (John  A.  Lapp.)  The  slides 
and  lectures  bring  out  clearly  the  way  needs  become  enacted  laws.  Steps 
in  law-making  are  illustrated  from  the  drafting  of  a  bill  to  the  enacted 
law.  (30)* 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  (51)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  (47)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out  of  Doors.  (37)* 

77.  Better  Country  Schools.  (60)* 

7.  City  Planning.  Altho  the  pictures  in  this  set  were  originally 
chosen  to  illustrate  a  technical  lecture  on  city  planning,  they  will  be 
found  suggestive  for  anyone  interested  in  community  development.  Since 
many  of  the  slides  show  views  of  foreign  cities,  the  set  should  be  valuable 
for  high  school  classes  in  history,  civics,  and  geography.  (55)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Views  of  the  presidents  from 
George  Washington  to  Herbert  Hoover.  (30) 

324.  Boys  Will  be  Men.  Boy  Scout  lecture.  (50)* 

LITERATURE- 

67.  The  Lake  Country.  If  anyone  should  contemplate  a  visit  to 
the  English  lake  district  he  can  hardly  do  better  than  go  first  to  Amble- 
side,  making  excursions  from  that  picturesque  center  as  opportunity  may 
offer.  By  consulting  a  map,  we  find  that  within  a  short  distance  of 
Ambleside  are  numerous  lakes,  waterfalls,  glens,  and  other  scenery  which 
has  so  inspired  many  of  the  English  authors.  (58)* 

416.  Ivanhoe.  (25)* 

417.  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  (20)* 

418.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  (25)* 

419.  Macbeth.  (24)* 

13.  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.  (60)* 

14.  Historical  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  (60)* 

15.  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  (60)* 

16.  Shakespeare’s  England.  (60)* 

12.  The  Theater  in  England  to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare.  (35)* 

360.  Walter  Scott.  Views  relating  to  Scott’s  life  and  works.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ivanhoe.  (50)* 

The  above  six  sets  were  arranged  with  lecture  manuscripts  by 
Chauncey  Sanders,  Department  of  English,  Indiana  University. 

295.  Biography  of  Shakespeare.  (39)* 

168.  Hiawatha.  (55)* 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (36)* 

214.  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  (24)* 

215.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  (28)* 

218.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  (24)* 

219.  Grey’s  Elegy.  (20)* 

226.  Washington  Irving.  (12)* 

208.  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  (18)* 
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161.  Authors.  (50) 

9.  Robert  Burns.  (26) 

204.  The  Ancient  Mariner.  (42)* 

205.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  (42)* 

206.  Marley’s  Ghost.  (25)* 

265.  The  Other  Wise  Man.  (20)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  Prepared  by  R.  H.  Coon,  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Department  of  Latin.  (50)* 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  TRAVEL- 

94.  Some  Cities  of  South  America.  An  interesting  set  showing 
recent  development  in  some  of  the  larger  South  American  cities.  (64)* 

154.  Industries  of  South  America.  This  set  which  deals  especially 
with  the  commerce  and  industry  of  South  America  also  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  geography  of  the  continent  as  well  as  the  life  of  its 
peoples.  (54)* 

348.  How  People  Live  in  South  America.  City  life  in  South  America 
is  much  the  same  as  in  other  countries.  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  city  and  rural  life  due  to  the  large  number  of 
Indians  and  part  Indians  who  live  in  the  country  unaffected  by  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Also  the  Europeans  who  settle  in  these  countries  often  maintain 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  their  native  countries  since  the  communities 
are  not  in  so  close  contact  as  they  are  in  this  country,  because  of  transpor¬ 
tation  conditions.  (56)* 

The  above  three  sets  were  prepared  by  Agapito  Rey,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Indiana  University. 

238.  Chile.  (43)* 

239.  Peru.  (46)* 

240.  Brazil.  (48)* 

The  above  three  sets  deal  primarily  with  the  peoples,  customs,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  industries  of  these  countries. 

183.  Central  America.  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica.  The  volcanoes  and  rough  sections  of  the  country  are  contrasted 
by  peaceful  rural  scenes,  coffee  plantations,  and  cities.  (36)* 

191.  Panama  Canal.  Views  of  the  canal  before  and  after  comple¬ 
tion.  Glimpses  of  the  native  life  along  the  canal.  (37)* 

269.  Central  America.  Various  views  of  the  following  countries: 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
(42)* 

270.  Bolivia  and  Venezuela.  Cities,  industries,  Inca  Indians,  flags, 
coat  of  arms,  mountains,  and  animals.  Most  of  these  views  are  on  the 
country  of  Bolivia.  (44)* 

271.  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Cities,  industries,  lakes,  rivers,  flags, 
and  coat  of  arms.  Most  of  the  views  are  on  Colombia.  (49)* 

The  above  three  sets  are  from  views  supplied  by  the  Pan-American 

Union. 

17.  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  (59)* 

107.  Mexico.  (15) 

262.  Mexico.  (50)* 
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301.  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (12)* 

267.  Porto  Rican  Industries.  (12)* 

80.  South  America.  Cities,  industries,  peoples,  customs,  beauty 
spots,  and  geography.  (50)* 

367.  Beauty  Spots  in  Japan.  (E.  H.  Twamley,  Chinese  News  Ser¬ 
vice.)  (30)* 

36.  Japanese  Life.  (56)* 

52.  Tour  of  Japan.  Courtesy  of  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

56.  Japanese  Views.  Scenic  wonders.  This  set,  which  was  im¬ 
ported,  cannot  be  duplicated.  (29)* 

366.  Everyday  China.  (E.  H.  Twamley,  Chinese  News  Service.)  As 
the  title  of  this  series  infers,  this  is  a  set  of  slides  that  tells  about  the 
quaint  little  things  that  one  would  see  every  day  in  China.  The  set  shows 
especially  Chinese  customs  and  people.  (34)* 

194.  China.  Set  I.  Life  on  the  waterways  of  China.  How  the  Chin¬ 
ese  travel,  trade,  and  work.  (67)* 

212.  China.  Set  II.  How  the  Chinese  eat;  how  they  worship;  and 
how  they  bury  their  dead.  (46)* 

365.  Picturesque  Ireland.  (45)* 

67.  The  Lake  Country.  (60)* 

229.  Tour  of  the  British  Isles.  (Keystone  View  Company.)  (50)* 
189.  England.  London,  Windsor,  Stoke  Poges,  Kew,  Greenwich, 
Canterbury,  Oxford,  Bath,  Shottery,  Gloucester,  Stratford-on-Avon,  War¬ 
wick,  Kenilworth,  Hull,  York,  Lake  District,  and  Liverpool.  (50)* 

59.  Streets  of  London.  This  set  of  fifty  slides  was  prepared  from 
photographs  taken  by  Professor  H.  T.  Stephenson  of  Indiana  University, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war.  Tho  some  of  these  views  are 
curious  to  Americans,  the  whole  series  was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  get 
the  little  sights  and  scenes  that  were  so  commonplace  that  no  one  thought 
of  taking  them,  altho  everybody  some  day  will  want  to  know  about  them. 
The  then  unforeseen  outbreak  of  the  war  has  hastened  the  change,  and 
one  may  feel  sure  that  the  streets  of  London  will  never  again  look  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  (50)* 

63.  Germany.  Twenty-five  views  in  this  set  deal  with  the  city  of 
Berlin.  The  remaining  twenty-two  slides  deal  with  cities  of  Northern 
Germany.  (47)* 

303.  Germany.  A  trip  down  the  Rhine.  Legends  of  the  Rhine. 
(36)* 

46.  A  Trip  around  Brittany.  (George  D.  Morris,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages.)  Peoples,  customs,  historical  and  beauty  spots  of 
Brittany.  (60)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  (Mrs.  Demarchus  Brown.)  We 
go  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our  modern  twentieth-century  life  and 
architecture  of  our  skyscraper  age  back  to  the  fifteenth-century  days  of 
romance,  the  days  of  the  building  of  chateaux  for  the  fanciful  royalty  of 
France.  Strangely  different  from  any  other  trip  we  might  make  is  this 
pictured  ramble  among  the  castles  of  the  French  chateau  country.  (40)* 

62.  Tour  of  France.  Courtesy  of  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

(50)* 
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61.  Paris.  A  comprehensive  set  on  the  tourist’s  Paris  and  the 
peasant’s  France.  (90)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

336.  Beauty  Spots  in  Indiana.  (54)* 

34.  Turkey.  (51)* 

33.  Florida.  (50)* 

68.  Egypt  and  thru  Africa.  (50)* 

69.  Belgium  and  Holland.  (50)* 

188.  Italy.  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Tivoli,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Genoa.  (50)* 

29.  Italy.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

45.  Palestine  and  Syria.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 
48.  Around  the  World.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 
57.  India.  Courtesy  Keystone  View  Company.  (50)* 

302.  Havana,  Cuba.  (12)* 

230.  Our  National  Parks.  Views  from  the  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
and  Glacier  parks.  (36)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

264.  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  (7)* 

234.  Gems  of  American  Scenic  Beauty.  (50)* 

237.  Australia.  (55)* 

284.  Russia.  (36)* 

285.  Real  Children  in  Many  Lands.  (36)* 

286.  Costumes  of  Many  Nations.  (45)* 

287.  Colorado  Tour.  (30)* 

288.  Philippine  Islands.  General  views;  geographic;  progress  in 
schools;  peoples  and  customs.  (74)* 

190.  Philippine  Islands.  (33)* 

242.  Alaska.  (40)* 

259.  Alaska.  (59)* 

260.  Western  United  States.  (46)* 

261.  Eastern  United  States.  (54)* 

263.  Switzerland.  (50)* 

211.  South  Pacific  Cruise.  (Stephen  S.  Visher,  Indiana  University, 
Department  of  Geology.)  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Philip¬ 
pines,  China,  Formosa,  Japan.  (43)* 

119.  Indians.  Types  of  homes.  (32)* 

179.  Hawaiian  Islands.  Physiographic  features;  vulcanism  in  the 
islands;  occupations  and  products;  views  in  the  cities.  (50)* 

181.  Washington,  Our  Capital.  (51)* 

182.  New  York  City.  (41)* 

184.  Egypt.  Pyramids,  obelisks,  the  sphinx,  ruined  temples,  relics 
of  the  past,  views  of  cities.  (50)* 

185.  Africa.  (50)* 

186.  India.  (42)* 

187.  Jerusalem.  (36)* 

5.  Canada.  Geography  and  industries.  (97)* 

155.  Around  the  World  with  Women.  An  interesting  set  of  slides 
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prepared  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  which  shows  people,  dress,  industries,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  various  countries.  (91) 

150.  Children  in  Different  Lands.  Dress  and  customs  in  Japan, 
China,  Alaska,  Russia,  Korea,  India,  Egypt,  and  Greenland.  (50)* 

111.  Middle  Atlantic  States.  (62)* 

112.  New  England  States.  (54)* 

113.  Northwestern  States.  (57)* 

110.  Central  States.  (38)* 

114.  Southern  States.  (36)* 

115.  Southwestern  States.  (42)* 

The  above  six  sets  deal  with  cities,  industries,  geography,  and  na¬ 
tural  resources. 

180.  Niagara  Falls.  (40)* 

130.  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  Industry,  geography,  and 
natural  resources.  (41)* 

53.  The  Grand  Canyon.  Typical  scenes.  Natives,  houses,  and  inns. 

(31)* 

49.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  A  beautiful  set  of  slides  which 
gives  a  good  presentation  of  the  park  and  its  beauty.  (100)* 

54.  Yosemite  Park.  General  views.  (31)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  (S.  S.  Visher,  Department  of  Geology.) 
The  set  shows  the  beautiful  spots  in  the  state  park  at  McCormick’s  Creek 
near  Spencer,  Indiana,  and  at  Turkey  Run.  This  set  is  excellent  for  use 
in  the  study  of  geological  formations  and  natural  history.  (48)* 

227.  Egypt.  (50)* 

434.  Roman  Civilization  in  Northern  Africa.  (45)* 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE- 

47.  Policing  the  Mouth.  (Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  Cleanliness  Institute, 
New  York  City.)  This  set  is  built  around  the  fact  that  a  very  high  per 
cent  of  the  organisms  in  communicable  disease  enter  or  leave  the  body 
thru  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  importance  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  are  forcefully  stressed.  (50)*  * 

117.  Elementary  Physiology.  Elementary  physiology  and  histology. 
These  slides  are  intended  primarily  for  the  high  school  or  beginning 
course  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  slides  are  microscopic  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  drawings  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  studying  many 
phases  of  the  human  body.  (25)* 

398.  Youth  and  Life.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  The 
appeal  of  this  set  of  slides  for  girls  and  young  women  is  for  better  wom¬ 
anhood  based  on  physical  and  mental  fitness.  Reproduction  in  plants  and 
animals  is  simply  described  and  pictured  as  is  also  that  of  human  repro¬ 
duction.  Emphasis  is  centered  on  social  health  and  happiness,  and  only 
a  few  slides  deal  with  the  venereal  diseases.  (58)* 

361.  Keeping  Fit.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  This 
collection  of  slides  for  boys  and  yonng  men  appeal  to  their  chivalry, 
common  sense,  and  desire  for  physical  fitness.  The  subject  of  venereal 
diseases,  tho  limited  to  a  few  slides,  is  handled  adequately  and  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  constructive  way.  (50)* 
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102.  Child  Feeding.  Illustrating  the  principles  and  proper  methods 
of  child  feeding.  (42)* 

347.  Foiod  Makes  a  Difference.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Illustrating  the  importance  of  well-selected  foods  in  building  the  body. 
Prepared  from  illustrations  selected  and  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  (60)* 

349.  Village  and  Town  Planning.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.)  Illustrating  the  planning  of  villages  and  towns  for  convenience, 
efficiency,  health,  and  social  well-being.  (61)* 

343.  The  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  Live  stock  and  Poultry. 
(59)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

41.  Rural  Landscaping.  (35)* 

72.  Barns  Health  Cartoon  Slides.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
collection  of  cartoon  slides  with  teacher’s  manual,  prepared  by  Burton  A. 
Bams,  Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  and  N.  H.  Pearl,  Supervisor  of 
Health  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools.  Health  cartoons  convey  many 
ideas  forcefully.  (40)* 

101.  Physiology.  Human  physiology.  (48)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out-of-Doiors.  (37)* 

120.  Carrying  the  Home  to  the  Camp.  (61)* 

82.  Camp  Life.  (22)* 

6.  Care  of  Babies.  (Federal  Children’s  Bureau.)  Illustrations  of 
how  to  feed,  wash,  dress,  and  take  care  of  babies.  (48)* 

44.  The  Fly.  (International  Harvester  Company.)  This  set  of 
slides  paints  vividly  the  fly  as  a  disease  spreader,  and  it  offers  numerous 
plans  for  combating  this  menace.  This  set  should  produce  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  any  school  or  community  gathering.  (57)* 

47.  Health.  (Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.)  Tuberculosis 
sanitariums.  Demonstrating  care  of  children.  Health,  welfare,  and  re¬ 
creation  for  working  class.  (30)* 

116.  Physiology.  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service.)  This  set  consists 
of  eleven  slides  on  physiology  and  eight  illustrations  on  mouth  hygiene. 

(19) 

74.  Riley  Hospital  for  Children.  Miscellaneous  views  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  its  activities.  (26) 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

324.  Boys  Will  Be  Men.  A  popular  lecture  for  use  before  mixed 
audiences.  Prepared  at  National  Headquarters  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  (50)* 

HISTORY- 

406.  American  History.  Illustrations  beginning  with  early  primi¬ 
tive  life  in  America  and  extending  to  the  establishment  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  Colony.  (24)* 
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407.  American  History.  From  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Old  Hudson 
Bay  Colony.  (25)* 

408.  American  History.  From  the  time  of  Patrick  Henry  thru  the 
American  Revolution.  (35)* 

409.  American  History.  From  the  time  of  the  first  president  thru 
the  war  with  Mexico.  (39)* 

410.  American  History.  From  plantation  times  in  the  South  thru 
the  Civil  War.  (29)* 

411.  American  History.  From  reconstruction  times  after  the  Civil 
War  to  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  (29)* 

412.  American  History.  From  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  to  the 

year  of  1912.  (39)* 

413.  American  History.  From  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1924.  (38)* 

323.  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Views  of  all  the  presidents 
from  George  Washington  to  Herbert  Hoover.  (30) 

70.  American  History.  Many  of  these  views  are  from  historical 
paintings.  (19)* 


364.  The  Puritans  in  America.  (53)* 

322.  American  History  Prior  to  the  Revolution.  (51)* 

220.  Pictures  of  Colonial  Life.  (12)* 

231.  American  Revolution.  Important  scenes  and  incidents  in 
American  History.  (46)* 

258.  George  Washington.  (50)* 

363.  The  Life  of  George  Washington.  (35)* 

236.  American  History,  1812-1825.  Dfetroit  in  1815;  surrender  of 
General  Hull;  Commodore  Perry;  Old  Ironsides;  where  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  written;  battle  of  New  Orleans;  map  of  the  United 
States  in  1825;  and  other  views.  (14)* 

241.  Spanish- American  War.  Important  scenes  and  incidents;  his¬ 
torical  spots.  (12)* 

325.  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Prepared  by  the  Roosevelt  Mem¬ 
orial  Association.  (65)* 

232.  The  Civil  War.  Important  scenes  and  incidents;  historical 
spots.  (29)* 

257.  Abraham  Lincoln.  (50)* 

362.  The  Life  of  Lincoln.  (53)* 

215.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  (28)* 

170.  The  American  Flag.  Development  of  our  Flag  from  early 
times.  (25)* 

221.  Benjamin  Franklin.  (12)* 

222.  Christopher  Columbus.  (12)* 

225.  Robert  Fulton.  (12)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

24.  The  French  Chateau  Country.  (40)* 

21.  The  Life  of  the  Peasant  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (J.  C.  And- 
ressohn,  Department  of  History,  Indiana  University.)  Type  of  field, 
tools,  home,  dress,  and  customs.  (37)* 

392.  Historical  Personages  and  Places  of  France.  Set  I.  (William 
T.  Morgan,  Department  of  History.)  (46)* 
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393.  Historical  Personages  and  Places  of  France.  Set  II.  (William 
T.  Morgan,  Department  of  History.)  (43)* 

20-A.  Before  the  French  Revolution.  (Department  of  History.) 
Peoples,  customs,  home  life,  and  general  conditions.  (46) 

20-B.  The  French  Revolution.  (66)* 

210.  The  Life  of  Napoleon.  (41)* 

4.  Mediaeval  Castles.  Condition  of  slides  is  fair.  Slides  cannot 
be  duplicated.  (20)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (R.  H.  Coon,  Department  of 
Latin,  Indiana  University.)  This  set  of  slides  portrays  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  showing  their  distinguishing 
physical  attributes;  it  also  illustrates  many  of  the  most  attractive  and 
important  myths,  especially  those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  those  which  furnish  themes  for  works  of  art.  (50)* 

10.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  1066  to  1660.  Set  I.  This 
set  covers  the  period  from  William  I  to  Blake  inclusive.  (55)* 

11.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  1640  to  1783.  Set  II.  The 
period  from  Eliot  to  Cornwallis  is  covered.  (52)* 

31.  Historical  Personages  of  England,  4760  to  1927.  Set  III.  From 
George  III  to  Stanley  Baldwin.  (47)* 

The  above  three  sets  were  prepared  by  W.  T.  Morgan,  Department  of 
History,  Indiana  University.  The  slides  consists  of  portraits  of  historical 
personages.  The  teacher's  manual  which  accompanies  the  slides  gives  the 
most  important  historical  contribution  of  each  character.  Views  such  as 
these  should  be  valuable  in  making  history  more  realistic  by  acquainting 
the  pupils  with  the  various  characters.  They  should  also  be  useful  in  re¬ 
view  work. 

22.  Early  Cretan  History.  (The  late  Samuel  B.  Harding,  University 
of  Minnesota.)  Most  of  the  notes  to  these  slides  are  excerpts  from  Crete, 
The  Forerunner  of  Greece,  by  C.H.  and  H.B.  Hawes.  (27)* 

84.  Events  in  the  War,  January,  1918.  (University  of  California.) 

(34)* 

19.  Indiana  History.  (Logan  Esarey,  Department  of  History.) 
Life  and  customs  of  early  Indiana  people.  Historic  buildings  and  land¬ 
marks.  (59)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

112.  New  England  States.  (54)* 

106.  Peace  Conference.  (50)* 

131.  The  Roman  House.  (50)* 

142-145.  Roman  Life.  Sets  I,  II,  III,  IV.  See  Latin. 

146.  Roman  Art.  See  Latin.  (50)* 

147.  Caesar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul.  See  Latin.  (70)* 

97.  War  Maps  and  Personages.  (31)* 

71.  War  Maps.  (William  W.  Black,  School  of  Education.)  (21)* 
209.  Life  of  John  Wesley.  (60)* 

119.  Indians.  Types  of  Indian  homes.  (32)* 

46.  A  Trip  around  Brittany.  (George  D.  Morris,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages.)  Peoples,  customs,  and  historical  spots  of  Brittany. 
(60)* 
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268.  King  Tut-ankh-Amen  and  the  Dust  of  Egypt’s  Kings.  An  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  collection  of  views  for  students  in  history  and 
archaeology  as  well  as  for  general  audiences.  (60)* 

434.  Roman  Civilization  in  Northern  Africa.  (P.W.  Townsend,  De¬ 
partment  of  History,  Indiana  University.)  For  no  other  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire  is  such  extensive  information  available  as  for  those  of 
northern  Africa.  Many  excavations,  systematically  carried  out  by  the 
French  and  Italian  governments,  have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of 
numerous  cities  of  the  Roman  period.  On  this  basis  a  very  illuminating 
picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  early  centuries  A.D.  may  be  based. 
This  collection  of  slides  illustrates  some  of  the  finest  of  the  excavations 
and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  these  important  provinces.  (45)* 

HOME  ECONOMICS — • 

347.  Food  Makes  a  Difference.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
(60)* 

102.  Child  Feeding.  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.)  (42)* 

346.  Labor  Saving  Methods  and  Equipment  in  the  Farm  Home.  (44)* 
342.  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

118.  Farm  Home  Conveniences.  Illustrating  the  making  and  use  of 
home  conveniences  and  drying  equipment.  (56)* 

133.  Beautifying  the  Farmstead.  Methods  of  beautifying  farm 
home  surroundings.  (47)* 

103.  Girls’  Club  Work.  Slides  illustrate  canning,  preserving,  and 
other  phases  of  girls’  club  work.  (57)* 

272.  Home  Economics.  Sanitary  home  conditions.  Food  values. 
Home  management.  (43)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

55.  Willow  Work.  One  of  the  most  ancient  arts  is  basketry.  It 
was  the  forerunner  of  our  textile  arts.  Willow  work  is  the  most  common 
form  of  basketry.  Other  forms  of  basketry  are  mentioned.  (23)* 

346.  Cotton.  (29)* 

320.  Butter.  (28)* 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (24)* 

332.  Homes  and  Home  Work.  Views  of  homes  and  home  life  of  vari¬ 
ous  peoples.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (19)* 

243.  Bread-Making.  Views  of  bread-making  in  large  bakeries  as 
well  as  in  the  home.  (12)* 

247.  Beef.  Moving  cattle  to  the  packing-house;  processes  in  pre¬ 
paring  meat  for  the  market.  (12)* 

248.  Bananas.  The  growing,  handling,  and  the  shipping  of  bananas. 
(12)* 

249.  Apples.  (12) 

250.  Olives.  (12)* 

251.  Oranges.  (12)* 

252.  Peaches.  (12) 

253.  Oysters.  (14)* 
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254.  Coffee.  (12)* 

255.  Tea.  (12)* 

256.  Cocoa.  (12)* 

149.  A  Good  Home.  There  is  no  other  place  in  life  where  coopera¬ 
tion  is  so  essential  as  in  the  home.  This  set  of  slides  with  lectures  offers 
constructive  plans  in  making  any  home  more  attractive,  healthful,  and 
pleasant.  (60)* 

195.  The  Home  Beautiful.  (E.  H.  Jensen,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.)  Color  schemes;  treatment  of  walls,  windows,  and  floors.  (65)* 

196.  Home  Furnishings  and  Decorating.  (E.  H.  Jensen,  University 
of  Wisconsin.)  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture.  (70)* 

156.  Home  Canning  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method.  (59)* 

401.  A  Trip  thru  Ivorydale.  The  making  of  soap.  (42)* 

INDIANA- 

431.  Some  Snakes  of  Indiana.  (25)* 

336.  Beauty  Spots  in  Indiana.  Selected  scenes  in  the  Dunes  State 
Park,  Clifty  Falls,  Turkey  Run,  McCormick’s  Creek  Canyon,  Indiana 
lakes,  French  Lick,  Indiana  University  Campus,  and  other  localities.  (50)* 

137.  Indiana  University  Views.  This  set  includes  the  newer  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  built  within  the  past  few  years  at  Bloomington  and 
Indianapolis.  ((40) 

74.  Riley  Hospital  Views.  (26) 

19.  Indiana  History.  Life  and  customs  of  early  Indiana  people. 
Historic  buildings  and  landmarks.  (59)* 

171.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (36)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  Various  scenes  in  McCormick’s  Creek 
Canyon  and  at  Turkey  Run.  (48)* 

435.  Story  of  Indiana  Limestone.  This  set  portrays  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  Hoosier  state  in  supplying  the  world  with  building  stone. 
Methods  of  quarrying,  milling,  and  shipping.  Uses  for  limestone.  This 
set  will  be  available  after  October  1,  1929.  (40)* 

151.  Botany.  Set  I.  (50)* 

152.  Botany.  Set  II.  (46)* 

153.  Botany.  Set  III.  (50)* 

The  above  three  sets  on  botany  show  specimens  of  Indiana  trees, 
fruits,  leaves,  and  barks  in  the  different  seasons. 

INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

154.  Industries  of  South  America.  (Apagito  Rey,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Indiana  University.)  Commerce  and  industry. 
Modem  developments  in  industrial  centers.  (54)* 

94.  Some  Cities  of  South  America.  (Apagito  Rey,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Indiana  University.)  Modern  developments  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities.  (64)* 

400.  Story  of  the  Pump.  The  evolution  of  devices  used  to  draw 
water  since  early  times.  Manufacture  of  modern  water  pumps.  (44)* 

403.  Evolution  of  the  Windmill.  The  development,  use,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  windmill.  (36)* 
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404.  The  Story  of  Wood.  A  set  on  the  lumbering  industry.  (49)* 

435.  The  Story  of  Indiana  Limestone.  This  set  portrays  the  unique 
position  of  Indiana  in  supplying  the  world  with  building  stone.  Methods 
of  quarrying,  milling,  and  shipping.  Uses  for  limestone.  This  set  will 
be  available  after  October  1,  1929.  (40)* 

399.  Manufacturing  Pipe.  The  story  of  the  evolution  of  modem 
welded  pipe  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Since  the  world  was  created  many 
crude  devices  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids  have  been  resorted  to.  As 
villages  developed  into  towns,  and  towns  into  cities,  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  some  adequate  system  of  piping  by  which  the  people  could  be 
supplied  with  water.  Lead,  clay,  wood,  bamboo,  and  other  materials  had 
been  used  in  an  attempt  to  make  tubing.  (27)* 

401.  A  Trip  to  Ivorydale.  Soap  is  so  commonplace  an  article  that 

we  little  realize  what  an  important  part  it  plays  in  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  nor  what  a  luxury  it  is  in  spite  of  its  small  cost.  Soap-making  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  industry.  This  set  of  views  is  of  Procter 
and  Gamble’s  largest  plant,  Ivorydale,  where  great  quantities  of  soap  are 
made.  (42)*  •  -s 

402.  Building  Batteries.  Building  batteries  with  power  from  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls.  Niagara  Falls  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
storage  battery  companies  in  the  world.  We  are  taken  thru  the  plants  of 
the  USL  Battery  Corporation  and  are  shown  many  steps  in  the  process  of 
battery  manufacture.  (66)* 

18.  The  Making  of  Steel  and  Steel  Products.  (U.S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.)  (61)* 

342.  The  Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (46)* 

345.  The  Wheat  Crop.  (57)* 

316.  Cotton.  (29)* 

317.  Bituminous  Coal.  (11)* 

318.  Anthracite  Coal.  (32)* 

319.  Transportation.  Views  illustrating  the  progress  made  in  trans¬ 
portation  methods.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (28)* 

320.  Butter.  (28)* 

266.  From  Iron  Mine  to  Blast  Furnace.  (12)* 

267.  Porto  Rican  Industries.  (12)* 

274.  Automobile  Tires.  (18)* 

275.  Making  Boots  and  Shoes.  (18)* 

276.  Brick  Making.  (24)* 

277.  Ice  Making.  (26)* 

278.  Lumbering.  (30)* 

279.  Flax  and  Linen.  (24)* 

280.  Silk  Industry.  (31)* 

281.  Sugar  Production.  (54)* 

282.  Woolen  Industry.  (36)* 

283.  Hemp  Industry.  (36)* 

55.  Willow  Work.  Basketry.  (23)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  (36)* 

243.  Bread-Making.  (12)* 

246.  Glass-Making.  (31)* 
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23.  Meat-Packing.  Method  of  meat  packing.  Government  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meat.  (65)* 

172.  Paper  Making.  (50) 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

321.  Milk.  (23)* 

244.  Rice  Industry.  (24)* 

247.  Beef.  (12)* 

248.  Bananas.  (12)* 

249.  Apples.  (12) 

250.  Olives.  (12)* 

251.  Oranges.  (12)* 

252.  Peaches.  (12) 

253.  Oysters.  (14)* 

254.  Coffee.  (12)* 

255.  Tea.  (12)* 

256.  Cocoa.  (12)* 

198.  Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  (30)* 

162.  Dairying.  (66)* 

297.  How  a  Large  City  Gets  Its  Milk.  (37)* 

75.  Sheep  on  the  Farm.  (60)* 

92.  The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden.  (50)* 

148.  Development  of  Agriculture.  (50)* 

157.  Live  Stock  on  Every  Farm.  (58)* 

158.  Corn  is  King.  (57)* 

159.  Alfalfa  on  Every  Farm.  (59)* 

163.  A  Fertile  Soil  Means  a  Prosperous  People.  (49)* 

139.  Make  More  from  Your  Farm  Poultry.  (59)* 

245.  Wheat  Industry.  (36)* 

414.  Birds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  (30)* 

43.  Arbor  Day.  Study  of  trees.  (53)* 

JUVENILE- 

359.  The  Ugly  Duckling.  (19)* 

357.  Baby  Animals  and  Birds.  (15)* 

358.  Some  of  Our  Birds.  (25)* 

319.  Transportation.  Modes  of  transportation  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (28)* 

328.  Useful  Plants.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (24)* 

329.  American  Children  at  Play.  (16)* 

330.  Animal  Life.  Notes  in  second-grade  language.  (38)* 

331.  Domesticated  Animals.  (21)* 

308.  Peter  Rabbit  and  the  Jack  Jumper.  (29)* 

309.  When  Peter  Rabbit  Went  to  School.  (28)* 

310.  Peter  Rabbit’s  Birthday.  (27)* 

311.  Peter  Rabbit  Goes  Visiting.  (27)* 

312.  Little  Bunnie  Bunniekin.  (29)* 

313.  Little  Lambie  Lambiekin.  (29)* 

314.  Little  Mousie  Mousiekin.  (29)* 
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315.  Little  Squirrelie  Squirreliekin.  (26)* 

217.  Robinson  Crusoe.  (8) 

216.  Cinderella.  (29)* 

205.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  (42)* 

165.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  (12)* 

•  166.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  (17)* 

168.  Hiawatha.  (55)* 

169.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  (42)* 

150.  Children  in  Different  Lands.  (50)* 

173.  Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp.  (19)* 

174.  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  (14)* 

175.  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  (14)* 

176.  Birds  of  Forest,  Field,  and  Stream.  (55) 

177.  Wild  Flowers.  (36) 

178.  Wild  Animals.  (40) 

199.  Black  Beauty.  (18)* 

200.  Puss  in  Boots.  (20)* 

201.  Punch  and  Judy.  (16)* 

202.  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin.  (14)* 

203.  The  Three  Bears.  (16)* 

207.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  The  rhymes  are  given  on  the  slides 
with  the  illustrations.  (10)* 


LATIN- 

142.  Roman  Life:  The  Home.  Marriage,  the  house,  decorations, 

furniture.  (49)*  ^ 

143.  Roman  Life:  Education,  Travel,  and  Dress.  (50)* 

144.  Roman  Life:  Industrial  Pursuits.  Agriculture  and  allied  occu¬ 
pations.  Arts,  crafts,  and  business.  (43)* 

145.  Roman  Life:  Play  and  Recreation.  Private  games,  theaters, 
amphitheaters,  the  circus.  (55)* 

146.  Roman  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  mosaics, 
cameos.  (45)* 

147.  Caesar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul.  Manuscripts.  Dress  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  army.  Army  on  the  march.  (70)* 

(The  above  six  sets  were  prepared  by  Lillian  Gay  Berry,  Department 
of  Latin.) 

25.  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  (Edgar  A.  Menk,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.)  Paintings  and  ruins  of  historic  places.  (40)* 

132.  Communication  and  Travel.  The  purpose  of  this  set  is  to 
illustrate  the  methods  and  means  of  writing  employed  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  way  letters  were  forwarded.  Roads,  road  construction,  and 
means  of  travel  are  shown.  (50)* 

131.  The  Roman  House.  Private  life  of  the  Romans.  Roman  house, 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  paintings,  mosaics.  (50)* 

306.  Roman  Life.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  views  illustrating 
Roman  life.  (22)* 

35.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (Raymond  H.  Coon,  Department 
of  Latin,  Indiana  University.)  This  set  of  slides  portrays  a  number  of 
leading  Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  goddesses,  showing  their  distinguish- 
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ing  physical  attributes;  it  also  illustrates  many  of  the  most  attractive  and 
important  myths,  especially  those  which  appear  most  frequently  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  and  those  which  furnish  themes  for  works  of  art.  (50)* 

434.  Roman  Civilization  in  Northern  Africa.  (P.  W.  Townsend,  De¬ 
partment  of  History,  Indiana  University.)  Excavations  in  Northern 
Africa  by  the  French  and  Italian  governments  have  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  numerous  cities  of  the  Roman  period.  This  set  illustrates 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  excavations  and  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  Roman  civilization.  (45)* 

MATHEMATICS- 

425.  Drill  Problems  in  Addition.  For  grades  2A  and  3B.  These 
slides,  which  are  based  on  the  Strayer-Upton  Arithmetic  for  the  lower 
grades,  consist  of  the  harder  combinations  in  addition.  The  slides  are 
two-number  combinations  with  sums  not  exceeding  18.  They  may  be 
used  in  group  drill  work.  (38) 

426.  Drill  Problems  in  Subtraction.  For  grades  2A  and  3B.  These 
slides  are  also  based  on  the  Strayer-Upton  Arithmetic  for  the  lower 
grades  and  comprise  the  harder  combinations  in  subtraction.  No  numbers 
larger  than  18  are  used  from  which  numbers  not  exceeding  9  are  sub¬ 
tracted.  (40) 

397.  Famous  Mathematicians.  (Dr.  Harold  T.  Davis  and  William  J. 
Kirkham,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Indiana  University.)  Famous 
mathematicians  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present.  The  lecture  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  the,  outstanding  contributions  of  these  famous  personages 
and  also  illustrates  some  of  the  practical  phases  of  mathematics.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  high  school  mathematics  clubs  or  for  class  use.  (50)* 

MUSIC- 

335.  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra.  (B.  Winfred  Merrill,  Dean  of 
School  of  Music,  Indiana  University.)  The  slides  identify  the  various  in¬ 
struments,  instrument  groupings,  and  playing  positions.  The  views  were 
supplied  thru  the  courtesy  of  Ginn  and  Company  from  their  book,  Music 
Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom.  (39)* 

60.  Community  Songs.  (George  E.  Schlafer,  Extension  Division.) 
A  collection  of  patriotic,  religious,  state,  and  college  songs,  and  folk  songs. 
Each  song  is  ordered  individually.  A  list  follows : 

Folk  Songs:  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes.  How  Can  I  Leave 
Thee?  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Annie  Laurie.  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 
Juanita.  Auld  Lang  Syne,.  Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.  Santa  Lucia.  Peggy. 
Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms.  Till  we  Meet  Again. 
Long,  Long  Trail. 

Patriotic  Songs:  Angel  of  Peace.  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. 
America.  My  Maryland.  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.  Pack  up  Your  Troubles.  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning. 
Yankee  Doodle. 

Religious  Songs:  The  Church  in  the  Wildwood.  Come,  Thou  Al¬ 
mighty  King.  Rock  of  Ages.  Gather  around  the  Christmas  Tree.  I  Love 
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to  Tell  the  Story.  J'oy  to  the  World.  From  the  Starry  Heavens  High. 
Coronation.  Oh,  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful.  0  Come,  Little  Children.  Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul.  0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy: 
Silent  Night. 

Rounds :  Let  Us  Sing.  Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat.  Lovely  Even¬ 
ing.  Are  You  Sleeping? 

Indiana  State  Songs:  Indiana.  Hymn  to  Indiana.  On  the  Banks  of 
the  Wabash. 

College  and  University  Songs :  We’re  Loyal  to  You,  Illinois.  Indi¬ 
ana.  Hail  to  Old  I.U.  Our  Dear  Old  Alma  Mater.  On,  Wisconsin. 
Toast  to  Wisconsin.  Alma  Mater.  The  Cannibal  King.  Old  College 
Chum.  Hymn  to  Indiana. 

Miscellaneous:  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  The  Quilting 
Party.  The  Lorelei.  Who  is  Sylvia?  Martha.  Ave  Maria.  K-K-Katy. 
Levee  Song.  She  Sleeps.  Mr.  Zip,  Zip,  Zip. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY- 

368.  Temperature.  Height  and  composition  of  the  atmosphere;  in¬ 
solation;  isothermal  lines;  seasonable  distribution  of  temperature;  varia¬ 
tion  of  temperature  with  latitude  and  altitude.  (21)* 

369.  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere.  Planetary  winds;  monsoon 
winds;  cyclone  or  lows;  wind  velocity;  anticyclones  or  highs;  storm 
tracks;  tropical  cyclones;  tornadoes;  thunder  storms;  foehn  or  chinook 
wind;  Texas  northers;  desert  sand  storm.  (42)* 

370.  Precipitation.  Relative  humidity  and  cloudiness;  rainfall  and 
dew;  snowfall;  hoar  frost.  (25)* 

371.  Fog  and  Cloud  Forms.  Fogs;  formation  of  clouds;  high  fogs; 
fogs*  formed  by  diurnal  ascending  currents;  lower  clouds;  intermediate 
clouds;  upper  clouds.  (34)* 

372.  Structural  Features.  Horizontal  stratification;  coarse  texture; 
cross  or  current  bedding;  ripple  marks;  mud  cracks;  concretions;  flint; 
inclined  layers;  slickensides ;  anticlines  and  synclines;  contorted  strata; 
faulting;  jointing  in  granite;  basaltic  jointing;  jointing  in  sedimentary 
strata;  unconformities;  slaty  cleavage.  (39)* 

373.  Weathering.  Rock  structure  and  texture;  change  of  climate; 
effect  of  gross  structure;  solution  and  decay;  effect  of  vegetation;  effect 
of  animals;  effect  of  weathering  on  horizontal  layers;  formation  of 
ridges;  buttes  and  mesas;  weathering  in  high  altitudes;  talus;  landslides 
and  avalanches;  residual  soils;  formation  of  boulders  by  disintegration; 
rain  sculpturing;  humid  regions.  (64)* 

374.  Winds.  Sea  coast  dunes;  reclamation  of  sand-dune  areas;  ad¬ 
vance  of  sand-dunes;  formation  of  islands  by  wind  drifted  sand;  lake 
shore  sand-dunes;  deserts,  Western  United  States;  wind  sculpture;  des¬ 
erts,  Mexico;  deserts,  Asia;  Sahara  Desert.  (45)* 

375.  Plains  and  Plateaus.  Costal  plains;  delta  and  flood  plains;  Red 
River  valley  plains;  Great  Plains;  dissection  of  Great  Plains;  maturely 
dissected  plateau,  Central  New  York;  Appalachian  Plateau;  peneplains. 
(45)* 
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376.  Geysers  and  Hot  Springs.  Geysers;  paint  pots;  hot  springs; 
petrified  trees.  (27)* 

30.  Erosion  and  Glaciers.  (44)* 

32.  Rivers  and  Valleys.  Showing  streams,  rivers,  and  valleys  in 
various  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries.  (44)* 

136.  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  This  set  of  slides  with  the  lecture 
notes  is  effective  in  presenting  geological  formations.  (60)* 

160.  Indiana  State  Parks.  (48)* 

PHYSIOLOGY- 

117.  Elementary  Physiology.  Elementary  physiology  and  histology. 
These  slides  are  intended  primarily  for  the  high  school  or  beginning 
course  in  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  slides  are  microscopic  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  drawings  and  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  studying  many 
phases  of  the  human  body.  (25)* 

101.  Physiology.  Human  physiology.  (48)* 

116.  Physiology.  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service.)  This  set  consists 
of  11  slides  on  physiology  and  8  illustrations  on  mouth  hygiene.  (19) 
361.  Keeping  Fit.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  This 
collection  for  boys  and  young  men  appeals  to  their  chivalry,  common 
sense,  and  desire  for  physical  fitness.  The  subject  of  venereal  diseases, 
tho  limited  to  a  few  slides,  is  handled  adequately  and  in  a  dignified  and 
constructive  way.  (50)* 

398.  Youth  and  Life.  (American  Social  Hygiene  Association.)  The 
appeal  of  this  set  of  slides  for  girls  and  young  women  is  for  better 
womanhood  based  on  physical  and  mental  fitness.  Reproduction  in 
plants  and  animals  is  simply  described  and  pictured  as  is  also  that  of 
hum^n  reproduction.  Emphasis  is  centered  on  social  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  and  only  a  few  slides  deal  with  the  venereal  diseases.  (58)* 

47.  Policing  the  Mouth.  (Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  Cleanliness  Institute, 
New  York  City.)  A  set  on  mouth  hygiene  and  personal  cleanliness.  (50)* 
72.  Health  Cartoons.  Health  and  hygiene  presented  in  the  form  of 
cartoons.  (40)* 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION- 

37.  Play  and  Recreation.  (George  E.  Schlafer,  Extension  Divis¬ 
ion.)  Views  of  various  playgrounds  and  classification  of  apparatus. 
(48)* 

38.  Playgrounds.  (Narragansett  Machine  Company.)  Views  and 
discussion  of  various  playgrounds.  (35)* 

145.  Roman  Life:  Play  and  Recreation.  (55)* 

192.  The  Scout  Requirements.  (31)* 

193.  The  Scout  Out-of-Doors.  (37)* 

329.  American  Children  at  Play.  (16)* 

324.  Boys  Will  Be  Men.  Slides  for  Boy  Scout  lecture. 


(50)* 
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IV 


RELIGIOUS- 

405.  The  Madonna  in  Art.  (15)* 

340.  Christ  in  Art.  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush.  (50)* 

341.  The  Birth  and  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush.  (50)* 
327.  The  Christ  Child.  (16)* 

326.  Cathedrals  of  the  World.  (16)* 

265.  The  Other  Wise  Man.  (20)* 

228.  California  Missions.  (12)* 

209.  Life  of  John  Wesley.  (60)* 

296.  Life  of  David  Livingstone.  (43)* 

213.  The  Passion  Play.  (60)* 

233.  Hoffman’s  Life  of  Christ.  (34)* 

60.  Religious  Songs.  See  set  number  60  under  “Music”  for  a  list 
of  religious  songs. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR- 

129.  Aeroplanes  and  How  They  are  Made.  (33)* 

79.  After  the  War — What?  (50)* 

81.  Balloons.  (14)* 

122.  Building  a  Bridge  of  Ships  to  Pershing.  (12)* 

82.  Camp  Life.  (23)* 

83.  Colleges  in  the  War.  (21)* 

120.  Carrying  the  Home  to  the  Camp.  (61)* 

65.  European  War.  (57)* 

84.  Events  in  the  War,  January,  1918.  (34)* 

128.  Flying  for  America.  (29)* 

86.  German  War  Practices.  (32)* 

87.  In  the  Trenches.  (20)* 

88.  Italian  Views.  (13)* 

89.  Lucien  Jonas  Prints.  (15)* 

90.  Miscellaneous  War  Slides.  (66)* 

91.  On  the  Firing  Line.  (16)* 

95.  Tanks  and  Guns.  (25)* 

121.  Our  Boys  in  France.  (87)* 

93.  Ruined  Churches  of  France.  (50)* 

94.  Ships.  (12)* 

123.  The  Call  to  Arms.  (36)* 

124.  The  Navy  at  Work.  (10)* 

125.  Transporting  the  Army  to  France.  (28)* 

126.  Trenches  and  Trench  Warfare.  (20)* 

127.  The  American  Navy.  (40)* 

64.  U.S.  Navy.  (48)* 


98.  Women  in  the  War.  (23)* 

99.  Y.M.C.A.  and  Red  Cross.  (21) 
66.  Aeroplane  Work.  (33)* 


Picture  Exhibits 


The  following  picture  exhibits  are  available  for  special  dates  without 
cost  except  for  the  transportation  charges.  Schools  or  organizations  may 
borrow  any  of  these  exhibits  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks.  These 
sets  of  pictures  are  not  placed  on  circuits,  but  are  sent  from  this  office 
as  they  are  requested.  Exhibits  may  be  reserved  in  advance  for  special 
dates. 

5.  England  and  Mexico.  Thirty-six  mounted  photographs. 

11.  Indiana  Historic  Pictures.  Twenty  mounted  photographs  of 
historic  spots  and  early  Indiana  buildings. 

19.  Mother  Goose  Pictures.  Fifteen  mounted  color  prints  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  The  verses  are  printed  below  each  picture. 

22.  Shakespeare  Pictures.  Ten  Elson  prints  framed  in  glass  show¬ 
ing  scenes  in  and  around  Stratford. 

26.  Wild  Flowers.  Forty-nine  color  plates  illustrating  how  to 
know  the  wild  flowers. 

29.  Wild  Flowers.  Twenty-four  prints. 

27.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Twenty-six  large  photographs. 
The  pictures  afford  an  excellent  visualization  of  the  park. 

31.  Insects.  Thirty  mounted  prints  from  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  A  printed  lecture  on  each  illustration  is  mounted  below  each 
picture. 

32.  Northern  Africa.  Fifteen  prints  showing  the  life,  peoples,  and 
customs  in  Northern  Africa.  Printed  lectures  are  mounted  below  each 
picture. 

33.  Caesar.  Twenty-one  mounted  prints  dealing  with  the  life  and 
times  of  Julius  Caesar. 

34.  Historic  Milestones.  Eight  color  prints  illustrating  important 
incidents  in  American  history. 

35.  Italy.  From  Venice  to  Palermo,  thru  Genoa,  Milan,  Pisa,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Rome,  Naples.  The  pupil  is  led  by  these  pictures  and  stories  to 
know,  understand,  and  appreciate  Italy  and  the  Italians.  A  modern  map 
is  included  in  the  set. 

The  study  of  the  sheets  and  pictures  enables  the  child  to  visualize  the 
wonderful  contributions  of  Italy  to  art  and  architecture  and  to  industry 
and  commerce  thru  the  ages.  Forty-eight  picture  sheets,  four  in  color. 
From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 

36.  Sahara  Life.  Twenty-four  vivid  pictures  and  stories  take  the 
child  into  the  primitive  life  of  the  hot,  dry  desert.  Camels,  ost¬ 
riches,  date  palms,  ten  homes,  and  caravans  make  an  intensely  valuable 
collection.  From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 

37.  China.  These  twenty-four  picture  sheets  with  descriptions  show 
Chinese  children  at  work  and  at  play.  Costumes,  customs,  and  homes 
make  up  a  fascinating  introduction  to  the  study  of  China.  From  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 

39.  Eskimo  Life.  These  twenty-four  sheets  of  pictures  and  stories 
about  a  little  Eskimo  girl,  her  family,  pets,  and  playmates,  illustrate  the 
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main  features  of  Arctic  life,  including  people,  homes,  animals,  flowers, 
and  seasons.  From  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geogra¬ 
phy. 

40.  Land,  Water,  and  Air.  Forty-eight  picture  sheets  in  black  and 
white  and  full  color  enable  the  child  to  visit  typical  places  which  trans¬ 
mute  abstract  definitions  into  concrete  experiences.  Geysers,  deltas, 
fjords,  glaciers,  swamps,  rainfall,  deserts,  and  other  phenomena  are  made 
real  thru  the  pictures.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial 
Geography. 

41.  The  United  States.  These  forty-eight  sheets  take  a  class  to  our 
boundaries.  They  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  climate.  They  introduce 
Pike’s  Peak,  Mt.  Shasta,  and  other  famous  peaks  and  ranges;  contrast 
the  rounded  Appalachians  with  the  sharp  Sierras;  illustrate  every  noted 
river,  vitalize  our  parks,  display  our  historic  buildings,  and  prepare  for  a 
broad  understanding  of  our  country.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s 
Pictorial  Geography. 

42.  The  Philippines.  Twenty-four  sheets  show  the  forest  homes  of 
the  brown  race,  their  rice  terraces,  weaving  and  pottery-making,  games, 
native  dress,  and  quaint  methods  of  wresting  livel.hoods  from  field  and 
jungle.  From  National  Geographic  Society’s  Pictorial  Geography. 


Art  Posters 


About  seven  hundred  art  posters  prepared  by  the  grade  and  high  school 
students  of  Indiana  are  available  for  special  exhibits.  This  collection  of 
posters  consists  of  some  of  the  best  art  material  that  has  been  submitted 
during  the  past  five  years  in  the  State  Poster  Contest  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Indiana  State  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Division. 

The  posters  are  not  classified ;  but  any  school  or  organization  desiring 
to  use  some  of  them  may  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  posters  de¬ 
sired  and  the  Extension  Division  will  send  a  representative,  group.  A 
selection  of  twenty  or  thirty  posters  makes  an  interesting  exhibit. 

The  use  of  these  posters  gives  the  schools  of  Indiana  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  their  art  work  with  that  of  other  schools. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan  of  this  material.  Borrowers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  pay  transportation  charges  each  way. 


How  to  Hang  an  Exhibition 


Inquiries  have  come  as  to  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  Hanging 
an  exhibition. 

Select  a  well-lighted  room  with  north  exposure  if  possible.  Place 
the  paintings  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  the  wall  for  study  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  Put  those  of  lighter  tones  together  or  they  will  be  over¬ 
powered  by  the  pictures  of  stronger  color.  Place  the  darker  pictures  in 
the  strongest  light.  Notice  that  colors  do  not  clash.  Then  rearrange 
until  each  picture  seems  properly  placed.  If  one  picture  seems  too  strong 
in  color  modify  it  by  placing  next  one  repeating  same  color.  If  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  large  and  one  picture  must  hang  above  another,  select  and  lay 
flat  on  the  floor  until  the  arrangement  is  complete. 

Hang  the  strongest  and  most  attractive  pictures  in  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  places.  A  group  must  be  hung  with  the  greatest  care.  An  interesting 
arrangement  is  a  large  landscape  in  the  center  with  two  figure  pieces  on 
either  side  or  a  portrait  with  two  landscapes  on  the  sides. 

Hang  each  picture  singly  if  possible,  not  one  above  another.  Hang 
equal  distance  apart  with  as  much  space  as  possible.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  pictures  should  be  in  alignment.  Hang  with  two  wires  running 
straight  to  the  moulding.  Place  so  the  horizon  of  the  painting  will  be 
on  the  level  of  the  eye  as  in  nature.  This  is  an  invariable  rule.  Most 
pictures  are  hung  too  high  and  thu  lose  much  value  and  importance  and 
understanding. 

— From  Indiana  Federation  of  Art  Clubs 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Volume  II. 
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Art  Prints 


There  is  need  for  a  center  where  schools,  clubs,  and  other  groups 
may  borrow  good  prints  and  originals  of  works  of  art.  The  following  list 
of  materials  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  add 
a  few  collections  each  year  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  exhibits.  A 
small  collection  of  Medici  art  prints  which  are  of  excellent  quality  have 
been  added  this  year.  These  collections  are  lent  without  cost  except  for 
transportation. 

1.  Representative  Collection  of  Medici  Prints.  These  prints  are 
photographed  by  a  special  process  of  color  photography  which  is  perhaps 
unrivalled  for  reproducing  the  color,  the  values,  and  the  quality  of  paint 
as  well  as  form.  This  exhibit,  which  is  framed,  consists  of  eight  represen¬ 
tative  paintings  as  follows: 

Italy.  Giotto:  St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the  Birds. 

Spain.  Velasquez:  The  Infanta  Margarita  Teresa. 

Flanders.  Van  der  Goes:  S.  Victor  and  A  Donor. 

Germany.  Diirer:  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Holland.  Rembrandt:  A  Young  Warrior. 

England.  Constable:  The  Cornfield. 

America.  Whistler:  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Mother. 

France.  Corot:  Spring. 

13.  Japanese  Prints:  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals.  The  unique 
character  of  Japanese  prints  is  due  to  their  extraordinary  suggestiveness. 
Japanese  artists  stand  alone  and  unapproached  in  their  power  of  maxi¬ 
mum  suggestion  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  This  exhibit  consists  of 
fourteen  prints  framed  in  glass.  Weight  of  box,  approximately  eighty 
pounds. 

14.  Japanese  Prints:  Landscapes.  Fifteen  selected  prints  framed 
in  glass.  Thirteen  of  these  prints  are  by  the  famous  artist  Hiroshige  I. 
Two  of  the  prints  are  by  Hokusai.  Weight  of  box,  approximately  eighty 
pounds. 

2.  Argentine  Republic.  Twenty-eight  color  reproductions  from 
Vaciari  framed  in  glass. 

4.  Chicago  Art  Institute.  Thirty-one  representative  art  prints 
from  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

8.  Indiana  Artists.  A  collection  of  26  small  prints  from  In¬ 
diana  artists. 

7.  French  Paintings.  Sixty-three  photographic  prints  of  famous 
paintings. 

9.  Gustave  Baumann  Prints.  Twelve  prints  framed  in  glass.  The 
pictures  are  typical  scenes  from  Brown  County,  Indiana. 

17.  John  Herron  Art  Institute  Exhibit.  Thirty-six  mounted  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  of  the  Institute  and  works  of  art  that  are  on  exhibit  in 
the  Institute. 

18.  Michelangelo  Prints.  Twenty-three  mounted  prints. 

21.  Rockwood  Pottery.  Seventeen  mounted  photographs. 

24.  Velasquez  and  Romney.  Thirty-one  color  reproductions  framed 
in  glass. 
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Seventh  Annual 
State  Poster  Contest,  1929-30 
Emphasizing  Safety 


Annual  Contest.  The  State  Poster  Contest  is  sponsored  each  year  by 
the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  Indiana  University  Extension  Division  for  the  public 
grade  and  high  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  a  state  center  for  collections  of 
pictures  for  school  and  community  use.  Hundreds  of  motion  picture 
films,  lantern  slide  sets,  posters,  charts,  and  picture  prints  are  available 
on  many  subjects.  Write  for  catalogs. 

Purpose.  The  State  Poster  Contest  has  two  purposes.  It  is  intended 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  simple  works  of  art  treating  of  subjects  easily 
within  the  comprehension  of  students  of  the  public  schools,  and  also  to 
obtain  visual  material  for  state-wide  distribution  that  will  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  school  and  home. 

Awards.  Three  sets  of  awards  are  offered  by  the  Indiana  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  as  follows:  I.  A  medal  to  the  high  school  submit¬ 
ting  the  best  poster,  a  banner  to  the  high  school  submitting  the  second 
best  poster,  and  a  banner  to  the  high  school  submitting  the  third  best 
poster.  II.  A  medal  to  the  school  submitting  the  best  poster  from  grades 
seven  and  eight,  a  banner  to  the  school  submitting  the  second  best  poster 
from  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  a  banner  to  the  school  submitting  the 
third  best  poster  from  grades  seven  and  eight.  III.  A  medal  to  the  school 
submitting  the  best  poster  from  grades  one  to  six,  and  banners  to  the 
school  submitting  the  second  and  third  best  posters  from  grades  one  to 
six. 

The  posters  will  be  judged  in  three  groups:  those  submitted  by  the 
grades  from  one  to  six  inclusive,  those  submitted  by  grades  seven  and 
eight,  and  those  from  the  high  schools.  The  three  sets  of  awards  will  be 
made  accordingly.  Awards  will  be  granted  upon  the  decision  of  the  jury 
of  awards. 

Jury  of  Awards.  The  jury  of  awards  is  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Announcement  of  Awards.  The  awards  are  announced  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  which  is  held  in  Indianapolis 
each  year  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  Details  of  this  meeting  are  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  competing  schools  each  year  in  time  for  winners  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  to  receive  awards. 

State  Distribution.  Posters  submitted  are  not  returned  to  the  schools, 
but  are  retained  by  the  Extension  Division  as  a  part  of  the  circulating 
library  of  visual  aids. 

Conditions  of  Contest.  The  contest  closes  April  16  of  each  school 
year.  The  three  best  posters  from  each  school  system  competing  must  be 
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in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Division  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  by  April  16. 

2.  If  the  competing  school  enters  all  three  contests,  namely,  grades 
one  to  six,  seven,  and  eight,  and  the  high  school,  only  one  poster  from 
each  group  may  be  submitted.  If  only  the  high  school  and  grades  seven 
and  eight  are  entered,  then  two  posters  may  be  submitted  from  one  group 
and  one  from  the  other.  If  only  one  group  is  entered  in  the  contest,  for 
instance  the  high  school  group,  then  three  posters  may  be  submitted  from 
this  one  group.  In  other  words,  only  three  posters  in  all  may  be  entered, 
and  it  is  optional  as  to  what  grades  are  to  supply  these  posters. 

3.  Posters  are  not  to  exceed  16  by  22  inches  in  size.  In  case  posters 
are  made  smaller  than  16  by  22  inches  then  such  posters  must  be  mounted 
on  a  cardboard  that  is  16  inches  wide  and  22  inches  long.  All  posters 
must  be  made  on  some  sort  of  serviceable  cardboard. 

4.  Posters  must  be  illustrated.  Illustrations  may  be  made  by  pen, 
brush,  or  by  mounting  suitable  prints  from  books  or  magazines. 

5.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  color. 

6.  Inks,  water  colors,  oil  paint,  or  any  other  material  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  lead  pencil,  charcoal,  or  crayon  may  be  used  in  finishing  the 
posters.  Pencil,  naturally,  may  be  used  in  sketching  the  outline  of  the 
poster  before  coloring  and  finishing  it. 

7.  The  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  poster  must  contain  the  name 
of  the  student ,  grade  of  the  student,  and  name  of  the  town. 

8.  Posters  made  by  group  effort  are  permitted  to  be  entered  in  the 
contest  to  compete  with  individual  work.  This  type  of  work  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  schools. 

9.  Posters  must  be  sent  to  the  Extension  Division  at  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  by  mail  or  by  prepaid  express,  and  they  should  be  prepared  for 
mailing  or  shipping  so  that  they  will  not  be  damaged  in  transit.  It  is 
advisable  to  wrap  them  between  two  light  wooden  frames  or  boards. 

10.  Enrollment  in  the  Contest.  No  fee  is  required  to  enroll  in  the 
contest.  Use  the  enrollment  blank  on  the  following  page  or  write  for 
special  folder  pertaining  to  the  contest  which  also  contains  an  enroll¬ 
ment  blank.  Place  enrollment  with  the  Extension  Division  as  early  in 
the  school  year  as  possible  so  that  your  school  may  receive  any  announce¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  contest  that  may  be  mailed  to  contestants  during 
the  year. 

11.  Subject  for  Illustration.  In  the  past,  contestants  were  permitted 
to  choose  subjects  for  illustration  from  a  very  large  list.  Judges  in  past 
contests  have  indicated  that  the  contest  would  be  simplified  and  that 
the  judging  can  be  done  more  effectively  if  contestants  submitted  post¬ 
ers  from  one  subject.  Some  subjects  lend  themselves  to  poster-making 
more  readily  than  others  and  it  is  felt  that  the  contest  would  be  fairer 
with  this  change. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indiana  State  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation  voted  in  their  meeting  on  April  24,  1929  to  select  the  subject 
SAFETY  for  the  1929-30  contest.  This  subject  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
school,  the  home,  and  the  community  at  large.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
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thing  to  have  the  schools  of  the  state  emphasizing  poster  lessons  on  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the  State  Poster  Contest. 

In  planning  posters  the  subject  SAFETY  must  be  taken  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense.  Safety  on  the  street,  at  school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  factory 
will  afford  subject-matter  for  many  posters.  Individual  safety,  group 
safety,  and  the  safety  of  property  as  well  as  life  and  limb  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Hygienic  measures  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  methods  of  safety.  Guarding  against  impure  water,  unclean 
milk,  dirty  streets,  or  disease  epidemics  are  safety  measures.  Safety  in 
a  broad  sense  means  much  and  it  will  offer  a  field  broad  enough  to  lend 
itself  readily  to  poster-making. 


Health  and  Welfare  Posters 


About  four  hundred  posters  and  charts  on  many  phases  of  health 
and  welfare  work  are  available.  Borrowers  should  indicate  the  type  of 
posters  desired,  and  the  Extension  Division  will  select  and  send  material 
on  the  subject  indicated  if  it  is  available. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan  of  this  material.  Borrowers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  pay  transportation  charges  each  way. 


Motion  Picture  Service 


A  motion  picture  service  thru  which  hundreds  of  films  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  are  available  is  offered  thru  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the 
Indiana  University  Extension  Division.  Schools  and  organizations  may 
enroll  for  this  service  for  the  nominal  fee  of  $12  for  the  season  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  one  September  to  the  next.  A  complete  film  catalog  listing 
and  describing  subjects  and  giving  instructions  as  to  enrolling  and  order- 
lV  ?  material  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 
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Enrollment  Blank 

Date  . 

Indiana  University 
Extension  Division 
Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  hereby  enter  the  . .  schools  in 

(Town) 

the  State  Poster  Contest.  Thru  our  Art  Department  and  other 
departments  of  the  school  a  local  poster  contest  will  be  held 
following  the  outline  of  work  for  the  state  contest.  A  jury 
will  be  appointed  in  our  community  to  select  our  three  best 
posters. 

I  further  agree  that  these  three  best  posters  from  our 
school  system  will  be  carefully  packed  and  sent  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  to  be  in  your  office  not  later  than  April  16,  1930. 

Signed: . 

Title: . : . 

Town: . 

Note:  Please  return  this  enrollment  as  early  in  the  school  year 
as  possible. 
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Motion  Pictures 

(All  Subjects  on  Non-Inflammable  Stock) 


Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 


1929-30 
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OCTOBER,  1929 
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The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  maintains  a  library  of  hundreds  of  motion  pictures, 
lantern  slide  sets,  posters,  art  prints,  and  charts  for  school  and  community  use.  A 
complete  set  of  catalogs  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  EXTENSION 
DIVISION,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 


Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter,  October  15,  1915,  at  the  post-office  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Published  monthly,  by  Indiana 
University,  from  the  University  Office,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


Vol.  XV  BLOOMINGTON,  IND.  No.  2 


OCTOBER,  1929 


Staff  of  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 


William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Robert  Emmet  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 
Walton  S.  Bittner,  A.M.,  Associate  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 
Hugh  W.  Norman,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction. 

SERVICES 

Motion  pictures  for  school  and  community  purposes 

Lantern  slides  for  school  and  community  purposes 

Health  charts  and  posters 

Advisory  service  on  visual  education  problems 

State  poster  contest 

Exhibits  of  art  prints 

Correspondence  and  residence  course  in  visual  education 
Bulletin  service 
Illustrated  lectures 
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FROM  THE  CLASSIFIED  LISTS  FOR  THE  SEASON,  SEPTEMBER, 

1929,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1930 

The  University  offers  a  motion  picture  service  for  an  enrollment 
fee  of  $12  per  year,  furnishing  films  from  the  extensive  classified  list 
of  pictures  described  in  this  catalog.  All  films  are  offered  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  those  placing  the  enrollment  with  the  exception  of  the  ones 
where  a  special  rental  rate  is  indicated. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Films  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Terms  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  films  in  the  state  of  Indiana  are  as  follows: 

Enrollments  for  the  season  ending  September,  1930  (if  received  before 

March  1,  1930)  . . .  $12 

Enrollments  received  after  March  1,  1930,  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son  .  7 

Fill  out  and  return  the  enrollment  blank  on  page  11. 

Terms  to  those  not  paying  the  above  enrollment  fee  75  cents  per  reel 
per  day. 

When  held  for  use  on  consecutive  days .  50  cents  per  reel  per  day. 

Films  for  which  a  special  rental  is  indicated  are  available  to  all  groups 
at  such  special  rental  rates  regardless  of  enrollment  or  the  state 
in  which  the  borrower  is  living. 

(No  charge  is  made  for  the  time  required  in  transit.) 

The  University  is  able  to  give  better  service  at  the  minimum  cost  to 
borrowers  enrolling  for  the  entire  season  which  extends  to  September, 
1930. 

When  borrowers  do  not  enroll  for  the  season  they  are  required  to 
pay  an  inspection  fee  on  each  reel  of  film  used.  When  more  than  two  or 
three  programs  are  to  be  used  during  the  season,  borrowers  have  found 
that  it  is  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  to  pay  the  full  enrollment 
fee. 

Enrollment  for  the  season  means  that  the  borrowers  are  privileged 
to  order  films  without  additional  cost  from  the  classified  lists  with  the 
exception  of  the  films  where  a  special  rental  rate  is  indicated. 

In  a  city  school  system  each  ward  school  taking  advantage  of  the 
service  shall  pay  the  enrollment  fee.  No  two  organizations  may  use 
the  service  from  the  same  enrollment. 

Fees,  either  for  the  season  or  for  the  individual  orders,  are  payable  in 
advance  by  check  or  money  order  to  the  Extension  Division,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Enrollment  fees  are  not  refunded. 

Terms  for  Obtaining  Films  Outside  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Demand 
for  motion  picture  films  from  schools  and  organizations  outside  of  Indiana 
has  gradually  been  increasing.  It  is  not  possible  to  offer  films  out  of  the 
state  on  the  same  terms  as  they  are  offered  in  Indiana.  Nevertheless, 
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films  can  be  obtained  by  schools  and  organizations  in  other  states  at  rates 
lower  than  are  offered  by  commercial  film  exchanges. 

Terms  for  motion  pictures  from  the  classified  lists . $1  per  reel  per  day 

When  held  for  use  on  consecutive  days . 80  cents  per  reel  per  day 

Films  with  special  rental  rates  are  obtainable  at  the  same  rate  outside 

the  state  of  Indiana. 

Service  cannot  be  offered  under  the  enrollment  plan  outside  the  state  of 

Indiana. 

(No  charge  is  made  for  time  required  in  transit.) 

Who  May  Use  Films?  Groups  such  as  the  following  are  entitled  to 
enroll  and  use  pictures  from  this  service:  Public  schools,  private  schools, 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  churches,  Y.M.C.A.’s,  county  agricultural 
agents,  farm  bureaus,  health  officers,  American  Legion  posts,  clubs  and 
lodges,  industrial  plants,  hospitals,  parent-teacher  organizations,  com¬ 
munity  centers,  recreational  directors,  and  others. 

If  you  cannot  use  pictures  at  present,  kindly  place  this  catalog  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  or  organization  in  your  community  that  might  use 
the  material  now. 

Rules  Governing  Film  Service.  Read  carefully  the  following  rules: 

1.  All  borrowers  must  return  films  on  or  before  the  date  specified 
in  the  shipment  notice.  Many  programs  are  booked  in  advance.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  material  be  returned  to  this  office  on  schedule 
time.  Non-observance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  tolerated. 

2.  No  restrictions  are  made  regarding  the  charging  of  admission  to 
film  showings  when  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  the  purchasing  of 
motion  picture  machines,  stereopticons,  school  equipment,  or  in  any  good 
and  worthy  cause  that  will  benefit  the  community. 

The  use  of  this  material  for  personal  gain  is  strictly  prohibited. 

3.  First,  second,  and  third  choice  should  be  indicated  when  films  are 
ordered,  since  the  particular  subject  desired  may  be  in  use  elsewhere. 
The  order  should  be  received  at  least  six  or  seven  days  before  date  of 
showing. 

This  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  substitution  in  film  sub¬ 
jects  when  first,  second,  and  third  choices  are  not  indicated,  and  when  the 
only  subject  or  subjects  asked  for  are  not  available. 

Many  borrowers  leave  the  selection  of  material  to  the  Bureau,  merely 
stating  the  date  for  showing,  the  number  of  reels  desired,  and  the  kind  of 
meeting  for  which  the  films  are  to  be  used. 

4.  Borrowers  shall  pay  transportation  charges  from  Bloomington 
and  return.  Films  are  always  sent  from  this  office  by  express  unless  the 
town  has  no  express  service. 

5.  Do  not  rewind  reels  when  packing  for  return  shipment. 

6.  Monthly  reports  concerning  the  circulation  of  films  are  required 
of  this  Bureau.  Therefore,  the  borrower  is  required  to  fill  out  and  return 
each  time  the  information  card  supplied. 

7.  Borrowers  are  required  to  pay  cost  of  replacing  or  repairing  films 
lost  or  damaged  while  in  their  care — usual  wear  on  the  film  being 
allowed. 
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8.  In  the  past,  material  has  been  missent  in  reshipping.  Special 
care  should  always  be  taken  to  see  that  the  right  films  are  returned.  Do 
not  leave  the  returning  of  material  to  someone  else  unless  he  is  thoroly 
informed  as  to  the  destination  of  the  films. 

9.  Any  failure  to  ship  or  handle  visual  instruction  materials  properly 
or  to  report  exhibitions  may  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  suspend¬ 
ing  service.  Enrollment  fees  are  not  refunded. 

Scheduling  Films  in  Advance  is  Advised.  The  Bureau  has  found  thru 
experience  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  distribution  comes  thru 
the  use  of  schedules  prepared  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  waits  until  a 
few  days  before  his  exhibiting  date  to  order  subjects,  it  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  furnish  the  particular  subjects  desired. 

Films  can  be  booked  months  in  advance.  If  the  borrower  will  sub¬ 
mit  a  list  of  dates  and  the  subjects  desired,  the  Bureau  will  fit  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  dates  and  will  send  a  copy  of  the  completed  schedule.  By 
use  of  the  schedule  borrowers  know  in  advance  what  they  are  to  receive, 
and  they  can  plan  their  work  to  make  it  more  thoro  and  effective. 

The  use  of  schedules  and  the  booking  of  orders  in  advance  require 
that  both  the  Bureau  and  the  borrowers  cooperate  in  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  material.  The  Bureau  must  not  fail  to  make  shipment;  but 
the  Bureau  can  operate  effectively  only  when  the  borrowers  return  ma¬ 
terial  promptly  and  on  scheduled  time. 

Return  Material  as  Scheduled.  The  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to  send 
collect  telegrams  or  to  reverse  telephone  charges  when  borrowers  do  not 
return  the  material  promptly  as  scheduled.  All  material  is  booked  far  in 
advance,  and  this  service  cannot  operate  efficiently  without  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  its  borrowers  in  the  prompt  return  of  pictures. 

Parcel  Post  or  Express.  Film  shipments  are  cheaper  by  parcel  post 
than  by  express.  Schools  or  organizations  desiring  shipments  by  mail 
and  planning  to  use  numerous  shipments  during  the  year  are  required  to 
make  a  deposit  to  cover  postage  from  Bloomington. 

A  deposit  varying  from  $2  to  $7  should  be  made  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  material  used.  Accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  postage,  and 
when  the  amount  of  deposit  is  depleted  the  borrower  will  be  notified.  In 
case  all  of  the  deposit  is  not  used  the  Bureau  will  hold  to  the  credit  of  the 
account  any  unused  portion  unless  specific  request  is  made  for  refund. 

Unless  the  borrower  has  a  postage  deposit  all  shipments  will  be  made 
by  express. 

Borrowers  having  postage  deposits  should  always  state  when  order¬ 
ing  that  shipment  is  to  be  made  by  mail. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  of  weights  of  reels  and  film  shipping  cases. 
The  postal  rates  are  also  indicated.  These  tables  may  be  used  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  approximate  amount  of  postage  on  single  shipments.  If  the 
borrower  has  an  idea  as  to  frequency  and  size  of  shipments  these  tables 
may  be  used  in  determining  the  amount  to  deposit  for  postage. 

Weights.  The  following  tabulation  will  be  useful  to  the  film-user 


in  figuring  postage: 

One-half  reel  of  film .  3  pounds 

One  reel  of  film  . .  5  pounds 
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One-reel  shipping*  case  .. 
Two-reel  shipping  case  . 
Three-reel  shipping  case 
Four-reel  shipping  case 
Five-reel  shipping  case  . 
Six-reel  shipping  case  ... 
Seven-reel  shipping  case 


6  pounds 

7  pounds 

10  pounds 

11  pounds 

12  pounds 

15  pounds 

16  pounds 


Note:  A  half -reel  film  requires  as  much  space  in  a  shipping  case  as 
a  full  reel.  For  example,  four  reels  and  a  half  require  a  five-reel  case, 
and  the  approximate  weight  would  be  thirty-five  pounds. 


Postal  Rates 

First  zone:  7  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Second  zone:  7  cents  for  first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Third  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fourth  zone:  8  cents  for  first  pound  and  4  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Fifth  zone:  9  cents  for  first  pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional 
pound. 

Most  cities  in  Indiana  are  rated  in  the  second  zone  from  Bloomington. 
Cities  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state  are  in  the  third  zone. 


Some  Aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  in 
the  Development  of  Visual  Education  in  Indiana 


1.  The  development  of  a  larger  visual  library  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  civic  groups  in  the  state. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  University  Faculty  members  in  the  production 
of  visual  materials  in  order  that  the  educational  resources  of  the 
University  may  be  further  extended  thruout  the  state. 

3.  A  further  development  in  training  teachers  thru  special  courses  and 
the  encouragement  of  research  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  school  administrators  to  provide  for  visual 
education  in  the  annual  school  budget. 

5.  The  development  of  county  visual  libraries  to  be  conducted  thru 
county  administration. 

6.  The  development  of  a  central  visual  library  in  each  city  school  system 
under  the  direction  of  a  director  of  visual  education  or  a  committee 
of  teachers. 

7.  A  fuller  cooperation  with  other  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
and  nation  for  the  general  development  of  the  work. 

8.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  of  commercial  companies  in 
the  development  of  visual  aids  and  equipment  and  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  when  possible. 

9.  The  encouragement  of  the  use  of  pictures  in  community  work,  and 
of  better  types  of  films  for  general  public  exhibitions. 
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Enrollment  Blank 


(Please  fill  out  and  return  this  page.) 

Enrollment  for  lantern  slide  service  for  the  season  which 
closes  September  1,  1930,  is  $5. 

A  motion  picture  service  thru  which  hundreds  of  films  are  of¬ 
fered  is  also  available  for  the  season  which  closes  September  1, 
1930.  Enrollment  for  the  film  service  is  $12. 

To  those  enrolling  for  both  slide  and  film  service  a  combination 
enrollment  plan  is  offered  whereby  both  services  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  $15. 

Indicate  below  the  type  of  service  desired,  and  return  this  en¬ 
rollment  blank  with  the  proper  fee. 


Motion  Picture  Service 
(Enrollment  fee  $12.) 

Combination  Enrollment 
(Films  and  slides,  $15.) 

Lantern  Slides  Only 
(Enrollment  fee  $5.) 

Please  check 
service  for  which 
you  are  enrolling. 


I  hereby  enroll  for  the  service  checked  above,  and  inclose  the 
proper  enrollment  fee  which  entitles  me  to  use  (not  for  personal 

t 

gain)  this  service  until  September  1,  1930. 

I  understand  that  no  other  school  or  organization  is  entitled 
to  order  material  thru  this  enrollment  to  avoid  payment  of  en¬ 
rollment  fee.  Material  will  be  returned  promptly  on  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division. 

I  understand  that  this  enrollment  entitles  me  to  use  such 
material  without  additional  charge,  except  for  transportation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  subjects  for  which  a  special 
rental  rate  is  indicated. 

Signed  . . 

Title  or  Position  . , . . 

Name  of  School  or  Organization . 

Address  . 

Date  . 

NOTE:  Please  supply  the  information  requested  on  the  back  of 
this  enrollment  blank. 
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(To  be  filled  out  by  school  or  group  placing  enrollment.) 

1.  Number  and  kind  of  slide  projectors  owned . 

2.  Number  and  kind  of  motion  picture  projec¬ 
tors  owned  . 

3.  Are  projectors  in  first-class  condition  ?  . . 

4.  About  how  large  a  sum  is  available  in  your 

school  annually  for  visual  education  activi¬ 
ties?  . . 

5.  Is  visual  education  financed  thru  the  an¬ 
nual  school  budget?  . 

6.  Is  any  one  person  or  committee  assigned 
the  task  of  developing  visual  education 

work  in  your  school ?  . 

7.  Is  any  effort  being  made  toward  the  de¬ 

velopment  of  a  local  visual  library  thru  a 
systematic  plan  of  collecting  and  purchas¬ 
ing  visual  materials  such  as  flat  pictures, 
charts,  posters,  specimens,  models,  stereo¬ 
graphs,  slides,  films,  etc?  . 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  to  instruct  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  the  projectors  and  as  to 

the  possibilities  of  visualization  ?  . . 

9.  Only  one  school  building  is  entitled  to  use 
this  enrollment.  Please  indicate  name  of 

school  or  organization  . . . 


Classified  Film  List 


The,  letters  and  figures  at  the  left  indicate  catalog  number.  In  order 
ing  subjects  use  both  the  call  number  and  title  of  film.  To  insure  a  film 
shipment  for  a  specified  date,  always  indicate  first,  second,  and  third 
choice. 

Film  subjects  marked  (*)  are  on  safety  film  stock. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE— 

A-l.  Clean  Herds — and  Hearts.  A  sequel  to  “Out  of  the  Shadows” 
and  picturing  a  community  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  animal  tuber¬ 
culosis;  several  of  the  characters  in  the  film  “Out  of  the  Shadows”  appear 
in  this  story;  the  relation  of  animal  tuberculosis  to  human  health;  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  due  to  the,  disease;  opposition  to  the  campaign  from  various 
sources  and  how  it  was  overcome;  how  the  campaign  is  organized  with 
cooperation  from  farmers’  and  city  organizations,  with  a  tuberculosis- 
free  county  as  the  result.  Of  general  interest,  particularly  among  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  of  milk.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (4  reels)* 

A-2.  Better  Seed — Better  Crops.  Bill  Taylor  cannot  understand  why 
some  of  his  neighbors  are  blessed  with  bumper  wheat  crops  while  the 
yield  of  his  acres  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  production.  He  asks  the  county 
agent  and  learns  the  story  of  “Certified  Seed”  and  how  the  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  strives  to  increase  production  by  growing  and  distri¬ 
buting  pedigreed  seed.  B.ll  becomes  a  convert.  Produced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-3.  Potatoes — Early  and  Late.  How  the  potato,  unknown  to  the 
Old  World  until  the,  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere,  came  to  be  call¬ 
ed  “Irish;”  methods  of  growing  and  harvesting  early  and  late  potatoes  in 
the  Norfolk  district  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  Produced  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-4.  King  Apple’s  Enemies.  Insects  and  fungi  that  attack  the  “king 
of  fruits”;  mobilization  of  the  foes  for  attack  on  King  Apple;  their  defeat 
by  the  light  and  heavy  artillery — various  types  of  spraying  and  dusting 
apparatus.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-5.  The  Happier  Way.  Shows  how  the  women  of  Pleasant  View 
got  in  touch  with  labor-saving  devices  for  household  use;  how  a  farm 
water  system  gave  Mrs.  Little  time  for  real  enjoyment  of  country  life; 
and  how  other  conveniences  made  farm  life,  more  attractive.  Produced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-6.  Limestone  for  Ailing  Clover.  Farmer  Harris  and  his  neighbor, 
Benson,  find  their  clover  crops  in  bad  shape.  They  summon  the  county 
agent  who  gives  the  soil  the  “acid”  tests,  finds  it  “sour,”  and  prescribes 
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limestone.  A  practical  demonstration  of  the  use  of  limestone  in  the  Mid- 
West.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-7.  A  Cattle  Ranch.  How  cattle  are  handled  on  the  western  plains. 
(1  reel)* 

A-8.  Selecting  Dairy  Cattle.  This  film  shows  that  among  domestic 
animals  the  highly-developed  dairy  cow  is  the  most  efficient  producer  of 
human  food.  By  close  attention  to  the  physical  conformation,  the  higher 
producing  cattle  can  be  selected.  The  film  shows  clearly  that  some  cows 
are  more  productive  than  others,  even  with  the  same  feed  and  care — that 
physical  conformation  is  a  vital  factor  in  milk  production — and  shows 
how  constitution,  feeding  capacity,  formation  of  milking  organs,  etc., 
affect  production.  (1  reel)* 

A-9.  Poultry  Pests  and  Their  Control.  Mites,  fowl  ticks,  chiggers, 
and  poultry  lice;  poultry  infested  with  them  and  methods  for  their  con¬ 
trol.  Of  general  interest  for  rural  communities.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology.  (1  reel)* 

A-10.  Out  of  the  Shadows.  Appearance  of  animal  tuberculosis  on 
the  farm  of  Henry  Benton,  and  its  communication  to  his  daughter,  Mary, 
thru  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow.  The  clean-up  of  the  farm  and  Ben¬ 
ton’s  acquirement  of  a  herd  of  cattle  accredited  as  free  from  tuberculosis. 
Mary’s  departure  for  a  sanitarium  and  her  return,  restored  to  health  after 
three  years,  to  join  a  happy  family  circle.  A  story  presenting  forcefully 
the  danger  derived  from  farmers  who  do  not  have  their  cattle  and  hogs 
inspected  for  tuberculosis.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (2  reels)* 

A-12.  Lamb  and  Mutton  for  Home  Use.  Dressing  and  preparing 
lamb  and  mutton  for  use  on  the  farm.  Close-ups  of  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  skinning  of  the  animal  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  meat 
for  use.  Of  interest  to  sheep-raisers  and  housekeepers.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-14.  Four  Hundred  Million  Chickens.  A  birdseye  view  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  of  the  United  States,  showing  commercial,  farm,  and  back¬ 
yard  chicken  plants.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-15.  Selecting  a  Laying  Hen.  Culling  the  flock.  Physical  char¬ 
acteristics  by  which  the  good  egg  producer  can  be  recognized.  Prepared 

by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

* 

A-16.  Embryology  of  the  Egg.  How  the  hen’s  fertile  egg  develops 
into  the  chick,  and  why  the  infertile  egg  does  not.  A  short  picturization 
of  the  beginning  of  life.  (1  reel)* 

A-17.  Peanuts  —  $30,000,000  Worth.  The  culture  of  America’s 
pseudo-nut  crop  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  from  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  thru  harvesting,  picking,  and  delivery  at  the  shelling  factory. 
Scenes  show  how  the  Civil  War  increased  popularity  of  the  product.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1 
reel)* 

A-18.  The  Date  Palm.  Date  industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-19.  Oranges  and  Olives.  (1  reel)* 
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A-20.  Anchored  Acres.  Soil  erosion  damage  and  approved  modern 
engineering  practices  for  overcoming  this  evil.  Methods  shown  include 
brush  and  soil-saving  dams,  terracing,  and  crop  rotation.  Produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Nebraska  by  the  States  Relations  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-21.  A  Year  with  the  Flock.  Selecting  a  pure-bred  ram  and  good 
ewes  in  the  fall  to  start  the  flock;  winter  management;  shepherd’s  spring 
duties — docking,  shearing,  dipping;  sheep  on  summer  pasture.  Produced 
by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1 
reel)* 

A-22.  Apples  and  the  County  Agent.  The  story  of  a  farmer  who, 
unprogressive  and  unsuccessful  at  first,  is  later  enabled  thru  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  to  introduce  modern  methods 
in  production  and  marketing  of  apples,  and  thereby  becomes  successful 
and  prosperous.  Of  general  rural  interest,  particularly  among  apple 
growers.  Produced  by  the  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (2  reels)* 

A-23.  Utilizing  Power  on  the  Farm.  The  motor  truck  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  power.  The,  film  suggests  a  number  of  ways  of  using  a 
motor  truck  other  than  for  conveyance.  (1  reel)* 

A-24.  Should  I  Buy  a  Tractor?  The  tractor  question,  pro  and  con, 
so  presented  as  to  enable  the  individual  farmer  to  answer  the,  question  for 
himself.  Of  general  interest  for  rural  use.  Produced  by  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (1  reel)* 

A-25.  The  Motor  Truck  on  the  Farm.  (3  reels)* 

A-26.  Laying  Lumbricus  Low.  Damage  to  lawns  and  golf  putting 
greens  by  earthworms  (Lumbricus  terrestris);  how  home-owners  and 
golfers  learned  the  proper  methods  of  control  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  applied  them  with  good  results.  Of  general  interest. 
Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-27.  Uncovering  Earth’s  Riches.  Clearing  farm  land;  varied  uses 
of  modern  farm  machinery  in  planting  and  cultivation.  (1  reel)* 

A-28.  The  Progress  of  Power.  Development  of  power  machinery 
for  farm  and  factory  use.  Prepared  by  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  (1  reel)* 

A-29.  The  Power  behind  the  Orange.  How  tractors  are  used  in  the 
raising  of  oranges.  Methods  of  raising  and  marketing  our  orange  crop 
(1  reel)* 

A-30.  Hogs  for  Pork  and  Profit.  (1  reel)* 

A-31.  Cotton— Dixie’s  Crop.  The  new  era  in  cotton  production.  Pre¬ 
paration  of  soil,  planting,  cultivating  practices,  picking,  and  delivery  at 
gin.  The  boll  weevil  menace  and  other  problems  of  the  up-to-date  cotton 
grower  are,  included.  Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-32.  Garden  Gold.  John  Jasper  changes  from  a  confirmed  golfer 
to  an  enthusiastic  gardener;  community  gardens  maintained  for  public 
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use  by  American  city  and  the  benefit  they  gave  the  health  and  pocket- 
book  of  the  Jasper  family.  Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(1  reel)* 

A-33.  Putting  Your  Uncle  to  Work.  Uncle  Sam  at  work  on  the  farm. 
The  film  in  interesting  story  form  shows  how  crops  may  be  improved 
thru  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  dipping  seed  wheat.  (1  reel)* 

A-34.  Sheep.  Why  sheep  are  profitable.  Markings  of  good  sheep. 
Examples  of  various  breeds.  Shearing  by  hand.  Modern  methods  of 
shearing.  Ten  men  shear  five  hundred  sheep  in  two  hours.  Packing 
wool.  Sheep  growing  clubs.  Produced  by  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany.  (1  reel)* 

A-35.  A  Tale  of  Two  Bulls.  An  animated  cartoon  dealing  with  ad¬ 
vantages  in  following  the  practices  of  the  better  sires  movement.  Brown’s 
dairy  farm  is  transformed  thru  his  membership  in  a  bull  association.  Of 
general  interest  for  rural  communities.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Dairying.  (V2  reel)* 

A-36.  Better  Way  of  Milking.  A  visualization  of  the  principle  of 
the  milking  machine.  Detailed  operation  of  the  De  Laval  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  (1  reel)* 

A-37.  Milk-Made  Products.  Laboratory  and  factory  methods  of 
making  dairy  products,  developed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
Of  general  interest,  particularly  to  dairymen.  (2  reels)* 

A-38.  The  Golden  Fleece.  Jason,  a  progressive  farmer,  learns  that 
clean  handling  of  wool,  grading,  and  cooperative  selling  will  bring  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  search  for  “the  golden  fleece.”  For  wool  growers  particu¬ 
larly,  but  of  general  rural  interest.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-39.  Health  for  Hogs.  How  portable  colony  hog  houses  help  the 
hog  to  keep  himself  clean,  and  how  self-feeders  aid  pigs  in  making  hogs 
of  themselves;  advantages  of  portable  houses  and  self-feeders  in  produc¬ 
ing  fat,  healthy  hogs.  Produced  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-40.  Bob  Farnum’s  Ton  Litter.  The  ton-litter  campaign  idea  as 
developed  in  Indiana  and  adopted  in  other  states;  Bob  Farnum  joins  the 
Ton-Litter  Club  and  produces  2,000  pounds  of  hogs  from  one  litter  of  pigs 
in  six  months;  the  obstacles,  how  they  were  met,  and  some  of  the  essent¬ 
ials  in  the  hog  business.  Of  general  interest  for  rural  communities,  es¬ 
pecially  in  hog-producing  states.  Produced  by  Bureau  of  An'mal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (2  reels)* 

A-41.  Bill  Jones — Champion.  Bill  Jones,  pig  club  champion,  returns 
to  Shady  Valley  from  the  interstate  club  champions’  camp  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  tells  his  chum  all  about  it.  Recreational  side  of  boys’  and  girls’ 
club  champions’  encampment.  Of  general  interest  for  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-42.  The  4-H  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Work  and  play  at  one  of 
the  camps  where  club  boys  and  girls  learn  better  farming  and  home  work, 
and  the  meaning  of  4-H — head,  heart,  hand,  and  health  development.  Of 
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general  interest  for  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-43.  A  Letter  to  Dad.  William  Jones,  club  champion,  writes  home 
to  father  from  the  interstate  club  champions’  camp  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  tells  him  about  the  many  things  he  has  learned  during  the  encamp¬ 
ment;  the  business  side  of  a  boys’  and  girls’  club  champions’  encampment. 
Of  general  interest  for  club  work.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (1  reel)* 

A-44.  Layers  and  Liars.  The  “historic  hen”  brings  a  new  rug  to 
Mrs.  Little’s  home  and  unites  two  communities  in  a  work  worth  while; 
culling  and  other  good  poultry  practices  as  explained  by  extension  work¬ 
ers;  community  canning  of  the  culls.  Of  general  interest  for  rural  com¬ 
munities.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-45.  Control  of  Hog  Cholera.  Causes  of  hog  cholera,  the  use  of 
hog-cholera  serum,  methods  of  application  and  results,  and  proper  sani¬ 
tation  as  a  remedy  and  a  preventive.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-46.  Hog  Breeds  and  Hog  Management.  Examples  of  hog  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  the  United  States,  with  scenes  showing  the  extent  of  the  swine 
industry.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-47.  Maldng  Poultry  Pay.  The  fundamentals  of  good  poultry  man¬ 
agement.  Designed  for  the  information  of  beginners  in  poultry  keeping. 
Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-48.  Wheat  or  Weeds?  The  story  of  wheat  cleaning  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  wheat  cleaning  machines  at  the  thresher;  what  clean  wheat 
means  to  the  farmer;  Sam  Brigger  finds  the  profits  from  his  wheat  eaten 
up  by  the  dockage  deductions;  he  learns  how  to  “stop  the  leak.”  Of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  wheat  growers.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  (1  reel)* 

A-50.  The  How  and  Why  of  Spuds.  From  producer  to  consumer. 
Commercial  production  of  the  born-and-raised-in-America  potato,  second 
only  to  wheat  as  a  human  food,  as  practiced  with  modern  methods  and 
machinery  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.  Of  general  interest.  Produced 
by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-51.  Hidden  Foes  in  Seed  Potatoes.  Two  farmers,  contrasting 
their  good  and  bad  yields  of  potatoes,  find  that  the  reason  for  the  poor 
yield  is  that  one  farmer  failed  to  buy  selected  seed  potatoes,  as  had  been 
advised  on  a  potato  tour  the  previous  harvest  time;  experiences  on  the 
potato  tour,  with  close-ups  of  some  degenerative  diseases  of  potatoes,  are 
shown.  Produced  by  Extension  Service  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-52.  Sweet  Potatoes  from  Seed  to  Storage.  Approved  methods,  as 
worked  out  thru  Government  experiments,  of  sweet-potato  growing;  the 
care  that  must  be  taken  against  disease  in  this  crop.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-53.  A  Plant  Disease  and  How  It  Spreads.  A  microscopic  and  field 
study  of  rhubarb  blight,  used  as  an  example  to  show  the  workings  of  the 
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minute  organisms  that  cause  plant  diseases.  About  half  of  the  scenes 
were  photographed  thru  a  high-powered  microscope.  Of  general  interest. 
Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-54.  Home  Gardening.  Proper  methods  for  city  and  suburban 
vegetable  gardens,  and  some  examples  of  successful  ones.  Produced  by 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-55.  Construction  of  a  Concrete  Silo.  The  practicability  of  build¬ 
ing  a  concrete  silo  with  labor  available  on  the  farm,  and  the,  actual  build¬ 
ing,  showing  the  various  steps.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Dairying. 
(1  reel)* 

A-57.  A  Matter  of  Form.  How  the  home  demonstration  agent, 
working  thru  the  farm  bureau,  helps  the  women  of  Pleasant  View  Com¬ 
munity  to  do  their  own  sewing;  the  making  of  dress  forms;  Mrs.  Little’s 
new  clothes  and  the  praise  they  won  at  the  community  style  show.  Of 
general  interest.  Produced  by  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-58.  Four  Men  and  the  Soy.  A  picture  illustrating  in  considerable 
detail  the  cultivation  and  utilization  of  soy  beans.  Four  farmers  attend 
“Soy  Bean  Day”  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  see  soy  beans  in 
all  stages.  Of  general  interest.  Produced  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State  University.  (2  reels)* 

A-59.  Seeing  Washington.  As  a  reward  for  achievement,  boys’  and 
girls’  club  champions,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  given  a 
trip  to  the  National  Capital.  What  they  did  and  what  they  saw.  Of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Produced  by  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (1  reel)* 

A-60.  Apples  of  Annapolis.  How  apples  are  picked,  packed,  shipped 
and  grown  in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  Produced  by  the,  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment.  (1  reel)* 

A-61.  Land  of  Cherries.  In  the  heart  of  “cherry  land,”  Door  Coun¬ 
ty,  Wis.  The  film  shows  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  large  cherry 
orchards;  also  the  harvesting  and  canning  processes  are  shown.  Produced 
by  International  Harvester  Company.  (1  reel)* 

A-62.  Birds  of  a  Feather.  Advantages  of  poultry  standardization  as 
exemplified  by  the  experience  of  Jim  Buck  and  his  neighbors;  the  story 
of  a  country-wide  campaign.  Of  general  interest  for  rural  use.  Espec¬ 
ially  useful  in  poultry-standardization  campaigns.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-63.  The  Corn  Borer  and  What  to  Do  About  It.  The  life  history 
of  the  European  Corn  Borer  and  methods  recommended  to  corn  belt  farm¬ 
ers  for  keeping  this  dangerous  insect  pest  under  control.  Life  history 
photography  includes  the  laying  of  eggs  by  the  moth,  the  hatching  of 
the  young  larvae,  molting,  and  emergence  of  the  adult.  Various  methods 
of  control,  including  destruction  of  the  stalks  by  burning,  and  shredding 
are  emphasized.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  (2  reels)* 

A-64.  Home.  Typical  American  farm  homes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Shows  contrasts  in  types,  and  features  certain  homes  of  his- 
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toric  interest.  Produced  by  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (1  reel)* 

A-65.  Turn  on  the  Water!  Danger  of  impure  water  on  the  farm; 
good  and  bad  water-supply  systems,  with  examples  of  both  kinds;  how 
to  install  inexpensive  systems.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
(1  reel)* 

A-66.  Behind  the  Breakfast  Plate.  The  story  of  bacon  from  the 
pastures  of  the  corn  belt  thru  the  stockyards  and  the  packing  plants  to 
your  breakfast  plate;  curing  of  bacon  in  early  colonial  homes;  evolution 
of  the  hog  business.  Of  general  interest  to  consumers  and  producers. 
Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-67.  Wheat — Sack  Handling.  Various  steps  in  handling  sacked 
grain  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  and  the  next  two  films  show  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  from  the  time  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  are  harvested  until  the  wheat  leaves  an  eastern  port  for  shipment. 
Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  (1  reel)* 

A-68.  Wheat — Bulk  Handling.  Showing  the  rapidity  with  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  can  be  handled  by  this  more  economical  method 
and  the  vastness  of  the  operation.  Of  general  interest.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  (1  reel)* 

A-69.  Wheat — Transportation  and  Storage.  From  the  northwestern 
plains  to  Duluth;  from  there  by  water  to  Buffalo,  thence  to  Baltimoie  for 
shipment  overseas.  Of  general  interest.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  (1  reel)* 

A-70.  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats.  Various  methods  of  rat  control. 
Some  unusual  views  of  wild  rats  in  action.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  (1  reel)*  « 

A-71.  Old  Jake  Wakes  Up.  A  short  corn -borer  picture  designed  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  spring  clean-up  campaign  and  supply  comedy  for 
corn-borer  meetings.  Includes  trick  photography,  nightmare  scenes 
showing  “Old  Jake”  pursued  by  fierce  corn-borers  ten  feet  long.  Produced 
by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.  (1  reel)* 

A-72.  The  Horse  and  Man.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  horse’s  part 
in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World  and  in  modern  American  life.  Indian 
ponies,  cow  horses,  plow  horses,  cavalry  mounts,  race  horses,  hunters, 
truck  horses,  and  bucking  bronchos.  Of  general  interest.  Produced  by 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-T3.  The  Horseless  Farm.  We  go  to  West  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
see  how  motor  power  has  made  farming  profitable  on  a  modern  horseless 
farm.  With  two  tractors  and  other  modern  equipment  this  farm  is  being 
operated  with  increased  profit,  entirely  without  horses.  Such  work  as 
harvesting  wheat,  planting,  cultivating  and  picking  corn,  filling  the  silo, 
shelling  corn,  and  numerous  other  farm  jobs  are  done  with  mechanical 
power.  Produced  by  International  Harvester  Company.  (2  reels)* 

A-74.  A  Day  with  the  Tractor  Builders.  How  the  modern  farm  trac¬ 
tor  is  manufactured.  Produced  by  International  Harvester  Company. 
(2  reels)* 
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A-75.  Wheels  of  Progress.  A  pictorial  tale  of  transportation  in 
America  from  the  day  of  the  bicycle,  and  the  fancy  turnout  to  modern 
methods  of  transportation.  How  the  gasoline  eng.'ne  revolutionized  Am¬ 
erican  transportation  and  how  the  motor  car  and  the  truck  are  contri¬ 
buting  to  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  (1  reel)* 

A-76.  Testing  Seed  Corn.  This  reel  shows  the  need  of  testing  every 
ear  of  seed  corn  and  the  folly  of  guessing  that  corn  will  grow.  It  shows 
that  more  corn  to  the  acre  means  planting  good  seed  com,  while  barren 
and  missing  stalks  that  cut  down  the  yield  and  waste  time  and  labor  are 
the  result  of  planting  poor  seed.  The  points  to  observe  in  selecting  ears 
are  illustrated  and  the  testing  of  corn  in  a  germination  box  is  shown, 
step  by  step.  How  to  detect  diseased  ears  is  graphically  illustrated,  dis¬ 
eased  ears  and  germinated  kernels  from  the  same  ears  being  shown,  side 
by  side.  The  shelling  of  the  selected  ears  and  the  grading  of  the  kernels 
are  other  interesting  features  of  this  reel.  (1  reel)* 

A- 77.  Harvesting  Corn.  Harvesting  corn  by  hand  and  harvesting 
it  by  machinery  are  shown  in  striking  contrast.  The  time  saved  in  shock¬ 
ing  corn  by  using  a  bundle  carrier  while  cutting,  and  the  proper  way  to 
shock  corn  so  as  to  turn  water  are  illustrated.  The  reel  shows  the  saving 
of  both  time  and  labor  in  using  a  mechanical  corn-picker  and  unloading 
the  wagons  with  a  power  elevator,  as  well  as  the  economy  in  using  a 
husker-shredder.  (1  reel)* 

A-78.  Gathering  Seed  Corn  Early.  The  great  importance  of  select¬ 
ing  seed  corn  in  the  field,  drying  it  before  it  freezes,  and  storing  it  in  a 
proper  place  is  vividly  portrayed  by  this  reel.  The  film  points  out  the 
best  time — and  the  worst  time — for  gathering  seed  and  shows  how  select¬ 
ing  seed  corn  in  the  crib  is  only  guess  work,  while  selecting  the  seed 
while  picking  corn  is  little  better  as  we  do  not  have  time  to  note  growth 
characteristics.  The  reel  shows  how  to  gather  seed  corn  and  how  to  select 
the  most  promising  ears  by  noting  the  appearance  and  general  condition 
of  the  stalks  and  the  position  of  each  ear  on  the  stalk.  It  shows  how  to 
detect  diseased  corn  and  illustrates  the  kind  of  ears  to  select  and  where 
to  store  them.  (1  reel)* 

A-79.  Greater  Profit  from  Milk.  This  picture  begins  with  the 
separation  of  milk,  the  products  made  from  cream,  and  the  various  uses 
for  the  skim  milk.  The  value  of  a  good  cow  is  shown,  the  cream  is 
followed  from  the  milking  house  thru  the  separator  to  the  creamery,  and 
the  right  way  of  handling  the  milk  and  cream  is  shown.  The  reel  then 
pictures  the  building  of  a  good  herd  by  saving  the  best  heifers  from  the 
best  cows  and  feeding  them  properly.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  film¬ 
ed  journey  of  the  cream  to  the  creamery  and  its  manufacture  into  butter, 
this  including  the  testing  of  the  cream  for  butterfat,  the  mixing,  cooling, 
pasteurizing,  and  churning  of  the  cream,  the  packing  of  the  butter,  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  bricks,  and  weighing  and  wrapping  these.  (1  reel)* 

A-80.  Give  the  Corn  Crop  a  Square  Deal.  Growing  the  corn  crop. 
The  reel  shows  how  to  prepare  the  soil  and  illustrates  the  difference 
between  good  plowing  and  poor  plowing.  It  shows  how  to  do  a  good  job 
of  planting  by  testing  the  planter,  adjusting  the  planter  plates,  grading 
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the  seed,  adjusting  the  planter  for  drilling  or  checking  and  how  to  plant 
the  corn  in  straight  rows.  (1  reel)* 

A-81.  The  Making  of  a  Good  Cow.  This  film  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  a  good  cow  depends  upon  good  breeding  and  careful 
feeding.  The  value  of  alfalfa  and  silage  as  feed  is  shown.  The  best  ra¬ 
tions  for  good  milk  production  at  low  cost  are  pointed  out  and  some  of 
the  things  necessary  for  labor  saving  and  sanitation  in  a  dairy  bam  are 
shown.  The  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  are  illustrated  as  are  also  the 
points  to  observe  in  judging  dairy  cattle.  Pure  bred  cows,  grade  cows, 
and  scrub  cows  are  shown  in  comparison.  The  method  of  testing  for 
tuberculosis  is  illustrated  and  the  importance  of  a  good  sire  is  shown. 
(1  reel)* 

A-82.  She’s  Wild.  Cowboys  on  the  western  ranges;  with  broncho- 
busting,  roping  and  tying,  and  other  exhibitions  of  range  prowess  at  a 
cowboy  gathering.  (1  reel)* 

K-52.  Sir  Lacteus,  the  Good  Milk  Knight.  A  little  girl,  averse  to 
drinking  milk,  dreams  she  is  kidnapped  by  Sir  Disease.  Her  parents  ap¬ 
peal  to  Sir  Lacteus,  who,  aided  by  his  cohorts,  Sirs  Fat,  Sugar,  Lime, 
Protein,  and  Vitamin,  defeat  Sir  Disease’s  men  and  rescue  the,  child. 
Thru  this  fanciful  story  the  food  value  of  milk  is  emphasized.  Produced 
by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Dairying.  (2  reels)* 

K-53.  Food  for  Reflection.  The  need  for  a  hot  school  lunch  in  the 
school  at  Pleasant  View  and  how  the  women  of  the  community  raised 
money  to  buy  and  install  the  equipment.  The  operation  of  the  hot  school 
lunch  and  its  beneficial  results  for  the,  school  children;  weighing  and 
measuring  demonstrations;  with  the  conclusion  that  “children  are  the  best 
crop  the  farm  produces.”  Of  general  interest.  Produced  by  Extension 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (2  reels)* 

N-9.  The  Honey  Bee.  An  intimate  picture  study  of  how  the  bees 
live  and  work.  (1  reel)* 

N-ll.  Luther  Burbank.  A  visit  to  Luther  Burbank’s  home  and  his 
gardens  of  wonderful  plants  and  flowers.  Mr.  Burbank  conducts  us  thru 
the  gardens  and  explains  the  different  plants  which  he  has  improved. 
(1  reel)* 

K-6.  Pdilk  as  Food.  The  film  is  designed  to  give  an  intelligent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  methods  of  handling  and  safeguarding  milk  from  the  cow 
to  the  consumer.  A  model  dairy  is  visited  and  each  step  in  caring  for 
the  milk  is  examined.  Diagrams  show  the  constituents  of  milk  and  the 
food  value  of  each.  Definite  suggestions  are  made  for  the,  proper  care  of 
the  milk  in  the  home.  The  value  of  milk  for  rapidly  building  up  under¬ 
nourished  children  is  emphasized.  (1  reel)* 

1-14.  Meat  Packing.  (1  reel)* 

1-31.  Wheat  and  Flour.  The  reaper,  the  binder,  and  the  tractor  have 
made  bread  cheaper.  Each  step  in  wheat-growing  to  bread-making  is 
pictorially  presented.  (1  reel)* 

1-32.  Irrigation.  One  of  the  most  important  conquests  of  nature  by 
man  has  been  the  increase  of  food  production  by  irrigation.  This  film 
thru  detailed  illustrations  gives  an  understanding  of  how  the  once  barren 
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desert  land  has  been  transformed  into  productive  regions  that  add  to  our 
national  wealth.  (1  reel)* 

1-35.  The  Orange  Industry.  The  orange  industry  stands  out  as  an 
example  of  efficiency  that  controls  even  the  elements.  Those  interested 
in  fruit  growing  should  study  this  film.  A  part  of  these  California  scenes 
are  presented  in  color  photography.  (1  reel)* 

1-70.  A  Woolen  Yarn.  The  wool  industry  from  the  shearing  of  the 
sheep  to  the  finished  product.  (1  reel)* 

1-69.  The  Land  of  Cotton.  The  cotton  industry  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  to  the  finished  fabric.  (2  reels)* 

K-47.  In  the  Wake  of  the  Storm.  This  picture  tells  the  story  of 
how  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  Red  Cross,  radio,  airplane,  railroads, 
motor  trucks,  and  tractors  assisted  in  bringing  relief  to  those  in  the 
storm-swept  area  of  southern  Indiana  during  March  of  1925.  The  film 
shows  the  disastrous  work  of  the  storm  and  the  heroic  work  of  individuals 
and  organizations  in  rebuilding  devastated  areas.  Produced  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company.  (1  reel)* 

K-48.  School  Days.  Development  of  rural  schools  from  the  one- 
teacher  school  to  the  modern  consolidated  schools  of  today.  Advantages 
of  school  consolidation  portrayed.  This  picture  was  produced  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  movement  is  a  work  that  will  have  a  far-reaching,  construc¬ 
tive  effect  upon  agriculture.  Better  farming  will  follow  better  education, 
making  better  citizens,  and  a  richer  and  even  more  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented  nation.  (1  reel)* 

1-111.  The  Making  of  Twine.  How  binder  twine,  is  manufactured. 
(1  reel)* 

K-33.  The  Rat  Menace.  The  rat  is  a  menace  to  health  and  property. 
This  film  deals  with  the  extermination  of  these  pests.  (1  reel)* 

N-32.  What  the  Forest  Means  to  You.  A  picture  on  forestry  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (2  reels)* 

G-30.  Watching  the  Weather  Above.  (2  reels)* 

G-6.  Clouds.  (1  reel)* 

COMEDIES— 

Comedies  are  available  at  special  rental  rates  as  indicated  after  each 
title.  Rates  quoted  are  for  one  day’s  use.  Special  reduction  is  made  when 
comedies  are  borrowed  for  more  than  one  day.  All  comedies  are  printed 
on  safety  film  stock. 

Dinky  Doodle  Cartoons: 

Dinky  Doodle’s  ingenious  schemes  have  entertained  theater-goers  in 
Europe  and  the  two  Americas.  Now  he  offers  himself  for  the  first  time 
for  home  and  non-theatrical  audiences.  He  is  an  enterprising  cartoon 
kid,  the  creation  of  Walt  Lantz,  who  appears  with  him  in  many  of  these 
comedies,  together  with  a  motley  troupe  of  animals  and  humans,  some 
in  actual  photography, — some  in  grotesque,  lively  drawings. 

CS-3.  Dinky  Doodle:  Aladdin’s  Lamp.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 
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CS-4.  Dinky  Doodle:  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  $1.50  (1  reel)* 

CS-8.  Dinky  Doodle:  Pied  Piper.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-16.  Dinky  Doodle:  Capt.  Kidd.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-17.  Dinky  Doodle:  Red  Riding  Hood.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-18.  Dinky  Doodle:  Cinderella.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-21.  Dinky  Doodle:  Magic  Rug.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-22.  Dinky  Doodle:  Robinson  Crusoe.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-23.  Dinky  Doodle:  Three  Bears.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-24.  Dinky  Doodle:  The  Circus.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

Unnatural  History  Cartoons: 

A  series  of  fantastic  animal  comedies  in  the  form  of  stories  told  by 
his  long-suffering  guardians  to  keep  a  small  boy  quiet.  The  pictures  are 
an  unusual  combination  of  cartoon  drawings  in  a  setting  of  actual  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  titles  best  describe  the  series.  Each  picture  is  full  of  lively, 
laughable  entertainment. 

CS-25.  How  the  Elephant  Got  His  Trunk.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-26.  How  the  Bear  Got  His  Tail.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-27.  How  the  Camel  Got  His  Hump.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

CS-28.  The  Goat’s  Whiskers.  $1.50.  (1  reel)* 

Bobby  Bumps  Cartoons: 

Delightfully  sympathetic  and  humorous  illustrations  of  adventures  in 
the  everyday  life  of  an  everyday  little  boy. 

CS-5.  Bobby  Bumps:  Pointer  Pup.  75  cents.  (%  reel)* 

CS-7.  Bobby  Bumps:  Fly  Swatter.  75  cents.  (y2  reel)* 

CS-10.  Bobby  Bumps:  Starts  a  Lodge.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-11.  Bobby  Bumps:  Queers  the  Choir.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-12.  Bobby  Bumps:  Helps  a  Book  Agent.  75  cents.  (y2  reel)* 
CS-13.  Bobby  Bumps:  Films  a  Fire.  75  cents.  ( V2  reel)* 

CS-15.  Bobby  Bumps:  Birthday.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-19.  Bobby  Bumps:  Goes  Fishing.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-20.  Bobby  Bumps:  Loses  His  Pup.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-54.  Bobby  Bumps:  Fourth.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

Jerry  on  the  Job  Cartoons: 

Adventures  of  the  diminutive  but  exceedingly  active  and  resourceful 
office  boy  and  porter  attached  to  a  rural  railway  station. 

CS-49.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Busy  Day.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-50.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Train  Robber.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-59.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  A  Bum  Victory.  75  cents.  ( y2  reel)* 
CS-60.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Monkey  Business.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-61.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Candy  Kid.  75  cents.  ( y2  reel)* 

CS-62.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Captain  Kidd’s  Billy.  75  cents.  (y2  reel)* 
CS-63.  Jerry  on  the  Job:  Mad  Locomotive.  75  cents.  ( V2  reel)* 
Goodrich  Dirt  Cartoons: 

The  grotesque  adventures  of  a  cheerful  tramp  and  his  equally  opti¬ 
mistic  dog. 

CS-29.  Goodrich  Dirt:  Barber  Business.  75  cents.  ( y2  reel)* 
CS-30.  Goodrich  Dirt:  Mat  Artist.  75  cents.  ( V2  reel)* 

CS-31.  Goodrich  Dirt:  Darkest  Africa.  75  cents.  ( y2  reel)* 
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Out  of  the  Inkwell  Cartoons: 

Hazardous  life  and  adventures  of  a  tiny  and  very  likeable  clown,  who 
lives  in  the  artist’s  inkbottle.  These  pictures  combine  cartoon  drawing, 
regular  photography,  and  trick  photography  in  an  unusually  interesting 
and  refreshing  manner. 

CS-42.  Out  of  the  Inkwell:  Chinaman.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-43.  Out  of  the  Inkwell:  Kangaroo.  75  cents.  (%  reel)* 

CS-46.  Out  of  the  Inkwell:  Cartoonland.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 
CS-47.  Out  of  the  Inkwell:  Auto  Ride.  75  cents.  ( V2  reel)* 

Farmer  Alfalfa  Cartoons: 

Adventures  of  a  caricatured  “rube”  who  has  been  inspired  by  sci¬ 
entific  agricultural  literature  to  attempt  “modern  improvements”  on  his 
farm. 

CS-1.  Farmer  Alfalfa:  Invents  a  Kite.  75  cents.  ( Mi  reel)* 

CS-2.  Farmer  Alfalfa:  Prune  Plantation.  75  cents,  (14  reel)* 
CS-56.  Farmer  Alfalfa’s  Catastrophe.  75  cents.  (V2  reel)* 

CS-57.  Farmer  Alfalfa’s  Watermelon  Patch.  75  cents.  ( V2  reel)* 

Krazy  Kat  Cartoons: 

Sympathetic  alliance  between  a  battered  tomcat  and  an  irrepressible 
mouse  called  Ignatz. 

CS-39.  Krazy  Kat:  Best  Mouse  Loses.  75  cents.  (%  reel)* 

Colonel  Heeza  Liar  Cartoons: 

The  pictured  adventures  of  a  garrulous  and  highly  imaginative  old 
man. 

CS-33.  Colonel  Heeza  Liar’s  Waterloo.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-34.  Colonel  Heeza  Liar  and  the  Pirates.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-35.  Colonel  Heeza  Liar  Wins  the  Pennant.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

CS-37.  Colonel  Heeza  Liar  Plays  Hamlet.  $1.  (1  reel)* 

GEOGRAPHY  BY  TRAVEL — • 

G-l.  Good  Old  London.  Some  of  the  notable  sights  of  London. 
(1  reel)* 

G-2.  Quaint  People  in  Queer  Places.  (1  reel)* 

G-4.  Children  Here,  There,  and  Everywhere.  (1  reel)* 

G-5.  Exploring  the  Upper  Air.  Flights  by  Weather  Bureau  meteor¬ 
ologists  in  airplanes,  dirigibles,  and  free  balloons  to  study  upper  air  con¬ 
ditions  for  weather  forecasting.  Produced  by  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  (1 
reel)* 

G-6.  Clouds.  Important  types  of  clouds,  and  the  significance  of 
some  of  them.  Contains  scenes  from  numerous  localities.  Of  general 
interest.  Produced  by  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  (1  reel)* 

G-7.  The  Great  Lakes.  The  physical,  regional,  and  industrial  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  clearly  pictured.  (1  reel)* 

G-8.  Familiar  Foods  from  Foreign  Folk.  A  picture  showing  the 
production  of  sugar  cane,  pineapples,  bread  fruit,  limes,  tea,  coffee,  rice, 
and  other  foods.  (1  reel)* 

G-9.  Our  Volcanic  Neighbors.  The  island  of  Dominica.  A  study  of 
volcanoes  and  volcanic  islands.  (1  reel)* 
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G-12.  Yellowstone  Park.  The  Yellowstone  Park  film  presents  the 
geysers  in  action  and  the  student  sees  Nature  in  operation.  This  film 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  geography  and  geology  classes  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  For  the  mature  student  in  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  it  will  give  a  real  conception  of  the  various  phenomena  found  in 
this  region.  In  community  meetings,  Americanization  classes,  and  other 
assemblies  where  it  is  desired  to  present  ideas  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
our  country,  this  film  of  the  Yellowstone  will  be  suitable  material.  (1 
reel** 

G-13.  Yosemite  Valley.  The  Yosemite  film  presents  a  simple  story 
of  this  valley  which  is  considered  the  finest  of  American  scenery.  While 
this  film  has  been  made  for  educational  organizations,  it  will  appeal  to 
many  semi-educational  institutions.  The  advanced  student  of  geography 
or  geology  will  find  in  this  valley  an  excellent  illustration  of  glacial 
erosion.  The  map,  pictures,  and  diagrams  combined  bring  out  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Yosemite  and  clearly  depict  its  beautiful  scenery.  A  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  film  will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  this  “Enchanted  Val¬ 
ley”  nestled  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California.  (1  reel)* 

G-14.  Rocky  Mountains.  The  film  is  arranged  for  students  of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  its  material  follows  the  school  requirements  for  the  study  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  film  is  suitable  for  general  study  of  moun¬ 
tain  life  in  which  it  is  desired  to  give  concepts  of  mountain  features, 
methods  of  travel,  and  animal  life.  (1  reel)* 

G-16.  The  Panama  Canal.  The  Panama  Canal  is  presented  by  ex¬ 
planatory  diagrams,  maps,  and  pictures.  We  see  the  ships  going  thru 
the  great  locks,  the  deep  cuts,  and  Gatun  Lake.  We  travel  along  the 
canal  thru  the  Gaillard  Cut,  and  see  the  blasting  operations  and  the 
dredges  at  work.  The  views  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  engineer* 
ing  problem  solved  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Life  in  Panama, 
both  in  the  city  and  country,  is  portrayed.  The  important  public  build¬ 
ings,  including  Panama’s  White  House,  the  Municipal  Building,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute,  San  Domingo  Church  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  quaint  native  villages  along  the  Rio  Chagres 
River  are  visited.  (1  reel)* 

G-17.  Niagara  Falls.  The  film  by  map,  diagram,  and  pictures 
clearly  presents  the  story  of  Niagara  Falls.  Both  the  scenic  beauty  and 
the  industrial  value  of  Niagara  are  emphasized.  (1  reel)* 

G-18.  Mount  Rainier.  It  is  an  eventful  trip  to  leave  Tacoma  and  in 
a  few  hours  arrive  at  the  ice  fields  of  Mt.  Rainier.  In  this  film  we  make 
the  trip  in  pictures  in  which  we  pass  thru  wonderful  forests  to  the 
glacier  and  snow  fields  of  the  mountain.  This  film  journey  brings  first¬ 
hand  information  of  nature  to  the  classes  in  geography,  geology,  and 
nature  study.  The  Mt.  Ranier  film  is  an  outdoor  laboratory  study  of 
one  of  nature’s  remarkable  mountains.  Yard  calls  this  great  cone  with 
its  clinging  ice  fingers  “Icy  Octopus.”  (1  reel)* 

G-19.  Washington,  D.C.  The  Nation’s  Capital  film  consists  of 
scenes  of  the  most  important  buildings  and  memorials  of  Washington. 
Places  of  historical  interest  in  the  Capital  City.  Of  educational  value  to 
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classes  in  history,  civics,  and  geography,  or  any  community  gathering. 
(1  reel)* 

G-21.  New  York  City.  This  film  of  New  York  City  gives  clear 
ideas  of  the  important  activities  of  this  modern  metropolis.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  parallel  the  curriculum  in  civics  and  geography.  The  animated 
diagram  gives  an  idea  of  the  area  of  Greater  New  York.  The  crowded 
wharves,  and  the  great  skyscrapers  of  the  business  section,  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  New  York  commerce.  Wall  street,  Broadway,  Fifth  avenue, 
and  Central  Park  are  visited.  The  beautiful  homes  on  Riverside  Drive 
as  well  as  the  East  Side  present  contrasts  in  living  in  the  great  city. 
(1  reel)* 

G-23.  Hawaii  Today.  A  film  portraying  in  proper  sequence  many 
of  the  scenic,  educational,  and  human  interest  features  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  (1  reel)* 

G-26.  Historic  New  England.  Reel  1  deals  with  the  Colonial  per¬ 
iod  and  shows  by  animated  drawings  the  route  taken  by  the  Mayflower. 
Scenes  in  New  England  such  as  Plymouth  Rock,  statue  of  Miles  Standish, 
Cole  Hill,  Plymouth,  Pulpit  Rock,  Plymouth  Hall  are  shown.  Reel  2 
deals  with  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Animated  drawings  show  the 
thirteen  colonies  of  England  before  the  Revolution.  Scenes  such  as 
Boston  Harbor,  Concord,  Lexington,  Old  North  Church,  the  Washington 
Elm,  street  scenes  in  Boston,  and  birthplaces  of  great  men  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  such  as  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Franklin,  and  others  are  shown.  (2 
reels)* 

G-27.  New  England  Geography.  Short  scenes  showing  forests, 
paper-making,  farming,  quarrying,  making  maple  sugar,  water  power, 
and  various  types  of  manufacturing  are  shown.  (1  reel)* 

G-28.  Salmon  Angling  on  the  Restigouche.  The  picturesque  Resti- 
gouche,  most  noted  of  the  many  rivers  in  northern  New  Brunswick,  is 
famed  the  world  over  for  its  scenery  and  salmon  fishing.  This  film  de¬ 
picts  a  canoe  trip  on  this  stream  and  includes  in  addition  to  angling  scenes 
replete  with  action,  glimpses  of  wild  life,  and  other  interesting  features. 
(1  reel)* 

G-29.  Where  Winter  Sport  is  King.  Winter  sports  in  Canada.  (1 
reel)* 

G-30.  Watching  the  Weather  Above.  Aerial  activity,  including  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  air  mail  service,  forest  fire  airplane  patrols,  and  air¬ 
planes  in  insect  control;  importance  of  weather  forecasting  to  successful 
aviation;  how  observations  are  made  for  flying  weather  forecasts.  Of 
general  interest.  Produced  by  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  (2  reels)* 

G-31.  Glaciers.  This  reel  depicts  fully  the  process  of  glacial  forma¬ 
tion.  By  the  use  of  front  view  and  cross-section  drawings  the  picture 
shows  a  variety  of  glacial  features.  (1  reel)* 

G-32.  A  Study  of  the  Work  of  Rivers.  The  purpose  of  this  reel  is 
to  show  how  land,  originally  without  valleys,  is  changed  in  configuration 
by  the  effects  of  rain,  which  carries  away  the  soil  and  sub-soil  in  certain 
places,  forming  little  valleys  thru  which  streams  run.  The  reel  shows 
how,  in  youth,  valleys  are  cut  sharp  and  deep,  and  gives  several  examples 
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of  youthful  valleys.  Then  the  middle-aged  valley  is  shown,  more  rounded 
in  cross-section,  and  finally  the  broad,  flat,  old  valley,  with  its  slow-mov¬ 
ing,  winding  stream,  is  illustrated.  Thruout  this  chalk  study,  cause  and 
effect  are  portrayed.  (1  reel)* 

G-33.  The  Grand  Canyon.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
By  diagram,  map,  and  many  selected  pictures  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
earth’s  crust  is  unfolded,  the  vast  work  of  erosion,  steep  bluffs,  slopes, 
and  deep-walled  gorges.  (1  reel)* 

G-34.  Region  of  Romance.  Produced  for  the  Canadian  National 
Railway.  The  film  deals  with  the  Lake  of  Bays  district.  (1  reel)* 

G-35.  Leaves  from  a  Ranger’s  Notebook.  A  travelogue  film  depict¬ 
ing  the  experiences  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  ranger  in  picturesque  Jasper 
National  Park.  (1  reel)* 

G-36.  Venice.  A  scenic  picture  of  the  city  of  islands,  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Grand  Canal  with  its  gondolas,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the 
art  and  history  of  the  ages  concentrated  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark, 
where  the  doves  swoop  at  feeding-time,  the  grim  hulks  of  captured 
battleships  in  the  harbor,  and  the  sunset  from  the  Palace  of  the  Doges 
make  this  reel  of  widely  diversified  interest  and  exquisite  beauty.  (1 
reel)* 

G-37.  The  Maritime  Provinces.  First  of  the  series  of  three  films 
entitled  “Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast,”  and  containing  glimpses  of  many 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Included  are  views  of  the  cities  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  Charlottetown,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  Moncton,  the  scenic  beau¬ 
ties  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia’s  south  shore,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  the 
St.  John  River,  the  Kennebecasis  Valley,  and  the  Restigouche  Valley. 
Glimpses  of  fox  farming  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  hunting  and  fishing 
in  New  Brunswick.  (1  reel)* 

G-38.  The  Apache  Trail.  In  which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
in  Arizona  are  shown.  Exceptional  photography.  (1  reel)* 

G-39.  Towering  Wonders  of  Utah.  Scenes  in  Zion  National  Park. 
(1  reel)* 

G-40.  Canoe  Trails  thru  Mooseland.  Hunting  moose,  deer,  bear, 
beaver,  and  other  wild  life  in  the  forests  of  eastern  Canada  with  camera 
and  including  some  marvellous  “close-ups”  of  Canadian  wild  life  in  their 
native  haunts.  (1  reel)* 

G-43.  Invading  Muskieland.  The  experiences  of  a  party  of  famous 
anglers  in  the  lake  regions  of  northern  Ontario  seeking  the  fiercest  and 
gamest  of  fresh-water  fish — the  maskinonge.  (1  reel)* 

G-44.  Farmers  of  Formosa.  Chinese  laborers  under  Japanese  con¬ 
trol  on  the  tea  plantations.  The  quaint  oriental  cultivation  of  rice.  The 
sugar  industry.  (1  reel)* 

G-45.  Cane  Fields  of  Calamba.  The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Old  and  new  methods,  and  picturesque  plantation  hands.  (1  reel)* 

G-47.  Japan.  Old  and  new  Japan.  Yokohama.  Tokyo.  Peoples, 
customs,  and  dress.  (1  reel)* 
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G-48.  Tides  and  the  Moon.  Animated  techn’cal  drawings,  combined 
with  actual  photography,  explaining  the  moon’s  effect  upon  the  sea,  and 
the  influence  on  the  tides.  (V2  reel)* 

G-50.  United  States:  Trade  Routes.  America  is  a  favored  continent 
for  trade  routes.  The  film  shows  the  different  trade  routes  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  Scenes  of  foreign  ports.  (1  reel)* 

G-51.  United  States:  Size  and  Topography.  Comparison  of  the 
United  States  with  the  four  other  countries  which  are  larger  in  area, 
namely;  Canada,  China,  Russia,  and  Brazil.  The  United  States  has  less 
waste  land  than  any  of  the  others.  (1  reel)* 

G-52.  United  States:  Topographic  Formation.  Results  of  the  work 
of  rivers  and  glaciers  on  the  topography  of  the  United  States.  (1  reel)* 

G-53.  Valley  of  the  Yoho.  A  scenic  travelog  of  the  famous  Yoho 
valley  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  (1  reel)* 

G-54.  The  Kicking  Horse  Trail.  A  journey  over  the  great  high¬ 
way  thru  the  Canadian  Rockies,  famed  for  its  spectacular  scenery.  (1 
reel)* 

G-55.  United  States:  Rivers.  Rivers  as  agents  in  shaping  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  Format'on  of  deltas,  terraces,  and  alluvial  plains.  (1 
reel)* 

G-56.  The  Land  of  Evangeline.  A  scenic  travelog  of  the  Minas 
region  of  Nova  Scotia  immortalized  by  Longfellow’s  epic  poem,  with 
glimpses  of  the  historic  spots  in  old  Acadia  as  they  appear  today.  (1 
reel)* 

G-57.  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Animated  technical  drawings  showing 
how  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused,  and  what  it  is  like.  (V2  reel)* 

G-58.  Samoa:  Coco-nuts  and  Copra.  Harbor  of  Apia.  Vailima. 
Stevenson’s  home  and  tomb.  Native  climbers  picking  coco-nuts.  Solo¬ 
mon  Islanders  making  copra.  Natives  dancing  the  Siva-Siva.  (1  reel)* 

G-59.  Rubbering  in  Selangor.  An  extremely  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational  reel  depicting  the  rubber  industry  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  Gathering  and  treating  the  rubber  latex.  Tamil  laborers  at  work 
and  at  play.  (1  reel)* 

G-60.  On  the  Floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  A  drive  in  special 
sightseeing  private  automobile  around  the  floor  of  the  valley  viewing 
all  points  of  scenic  interest.  Some  of  Yosemite’s  wild  life.  An  exception¬ 
ally  beautiful  picture  of  Yosemite.  (1  reel)* 

G-61.  Around  Yosemite’s  High  Sierra  Camps.  A  saddle  trip  with 
guide  from  Yosemite  Valley  (4,000  feet  elevation)  around  Yosemite’s 
High  Sierra  Camps  (6,000  to  10,000  feet).  High  Sierra  scenery,  pine  for¬ 
ests,  mountain  meadows,  wildflowers,  Nature  Guide  hiking  party,  typi¬ 
cal  camps,  campfire  entertainment,  glacier-polished  granite  domes,  fish¬ 
ing  in  lake  and  stream.  (1  reel)* 

G-62.  Trails  that  Lure.  Over  the  Columbia  River  highway,  with  its 
view  of  mountains  and  river,  into  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia,  with  its 
many  waterfalls;  leaving  the  highway  at  Eagle  Creek  camp  grounds  for 
a  hike  up  the  Eagle  Creek  trail  to  Wahtum  Lake,  in  the  Oregon  National 
Forest.  (1  reel)* 
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G-63.  Panama  Canal.  This  film  records  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  engineering  problems  ever  undertaken.  From  the  blasting 
of  the  barrier  which  separated  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  we  follow 
the  various  steps  of  construct: on;  the  great  steam  shovels  biting  away  the 
earth  in  huge,  mouthfuls,  discharging  it  in  the  dump  cars,  which  are  haul¬ 
ed  away  and  unloaded  by  monster  scrapers;  and  the  great  concrete-mixers 
delivering  the  material  to  construct  the  dams  and  lock  walls  which  are  to 
stand  as  bulwarks  defying  the  elements  for  ages  to  come.  The  Canal  is 
fed  by  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  which  we  see  turned  into  the  channel 
to  bear  the  fleets  and  commerce  of  the  world  thru  the  man-made  water¬ 
way.  The  great  gates  open  and  the  electric  locomotives  take  the  ships 
gently  thru  the  lock  in  their  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean.  (1  reel)* 

G-64.  Study  of  Shore  Features:  Low  Shore.  Designed  to  illustrate 
how  wave-action  gradually  changes  a  low  shore  line  from  a  shore  of  bays 
and  indentations  to  one  of  comparatively  smooth  lines.  Dr.  W.  W.  At¬ 
wood,  in  one  of  his  “chalk  talks/’  visualizes  the  work  of  the  sea  in  build¬ 
ing  banks,  reefs,  bars,  and  capes.  Such  splendid  harbors  as  those  of 
Provincetown,  New  York,  Presque  Isle  Bay  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Duluth  on 
Lake  Superior,  are  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the  building  of  sand  hooks. 
(1  reel)* 

G-65.  Study  of  Shore  Features  :  Bold  Shore.  Designed  to  show  how, 
by  the  action  of  water,  rough  and  rocky  shore  lines  are  given  greater  and 
more  magnificent  indentations.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood  draws  a  cross-section 
of  sea  level,  waves,  and  sea  cave.  He  shows  how  the  undercut  shore  above 
the  cave  collapses;  how  waves  sometimes  cut  thru  weak  places  in  the  rock 
to  form  arches.  Motion  pictures  show  a  panoramic  view  of  an  arched 
rock  near  shore.  The  formation  of  gravel  bars  and  land-tied  islands  is 
traced,  and  a  fjorded  coast-line  is  pictured.  (1  reel)* 

G-66.  Physical  Geography:  Days  and  Nights.  In  this  reel  is  defined 
the  cause  of  our  days  and  nights  due  to  the  first  movement  of  the  earth — 
namely,  revolving  on  its  own  axis.  The  film  establishes  in  the  first  part 
of  the  reel,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  later,  the  fact  that  the  sun  does 
not  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  but  that  the  world  turns  from 
west  to  east,  and  consequently  makes  it  appear  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
(1  reel)* 

G-67.  When  Winter  Comes.  A  depiction  of  the  winter  sports  and 
other  activities  at  Banff,  the  famous  Canadian  mountain  resort  in  the 
Rockies.  (1  reel)* 

G-70.  National  Review.  A  trip  thru  Yosemite  Valley.  This  scenic 
reel  is  concluded  with  a  short  animated  cartoon  comedy.  (1  reel)* 

G-71.  A  Scenic  Wonderland.  A  descriptive  scenic  film  of  Jasper 
National  Park,  Alberta — Canada's  largest  national  playground.  Includ¬ 
ed  are  interesting  views  of  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  the  new  tourist  hotel  at 
Lac  Beauvert,  together  with  glimpses  of  many  of  the  most  noted  scenic 
features  of  the  park.  (1  reel)* 

G-72.  Where  Beauty  Dwells.  Pictures  of  Jasper  National  Park.  The 
trip  from  Jasper  Lodge  to  Maligne  Lake  is  beautiful.  In  addition  to  views 
of  the  famous  Maligne  Trail,  Maligne  Canyon,  and  Medicine  Lake,  this 
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film  depicts  the  beauties  of  Maligne  Lake, — said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  (1  reel)* 

G-73.  Where  the  Moose  Run  Loose.  A  film  of  special  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  the  outdoor  life  and  wild  game.  This  picture  was  taken  in  the 
heart  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  motion  picture  photographer  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  some  extraordinary  action  pictures  of  moose,  both  on 
land  and  in  water.  (1  reel)* 

G-74.  Where  Salmon  Leap.  A  picture  depicting  a  salmon  fishing 
trip  up  the  famous  Restigouche  River  in  northern  New  Brunswick.  The 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Restigouche  is  featured.  (1  reel)* 

G-75.  Unblazed  Trails.  This  is  a  Canadian  government  scenic  film 
which  follows  the  journeys  of  alpinists  on  unblazed  trails  near  Lake 
Louise.  The  film  depicts  the  wonders  of  Bow  Lake,  and  finally  takes  the 
traveller  after  many  adventurous  climbs  into  the  Columbia  ice  area  and 
back  to  Laggan.  (1  reel)* 

G-76.  On  the  Skeena  River.  A  film  dealing  with  the  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  world’s  greatest  salmon  stream,  showing  the  methods  of  catching 
and  the  preparation  of  fish  in  the  canneries.  (1  reel)* 

G-77.  Where  It’s  Always  Vacation  Time.  A  travelogue  type  of  film 
of  Algonquin  Park,  Canada,  showing  this  region  in  winter  garb  and  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  (1  reel)* 

G-78.  Winter  Sports  in  Canada.  A  one-reel  film  subject  treating  in 
an  interesting  manner  the  many  ways  in  which  Canadians  revel  in  exhila¬ 
rating  winter  sports.  (1  reel)* 

G-79.  Nipigon  Trails.  A  picture  of  the  Nipigon  regions  in  Canada 
which  shows  a  picturesque  canoe  trip  down  the  famous  Nipigon  River. 
(1  reel)* 

G-80.  Niagara,  the  Glorious.  Niagara  Falls,  including  splendid 
panoramic  and  close-up  views  of  the  Horseshoe  and  American  Falls,  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids  and  the  Gorge,  together  with  glimpses  of  their  pic¬ 
turesque  environs.  (1  reel)* 

G-81.  Romance  of  the  Rockies.  A  picture  of  the  Jasper  National 
Park  regions.  (1  reel)* 

G-82.  Monarchs  of  the  Plains.  A  visit  to  Buffalo  Park,  Wain wright, 
Alberta,  where  the  Canadian  government  has  established  a  great  national 
reserve  for  the  once  nearly  extinct  buffalo,  as  well  as  yak,  elk,  and  other 
wild  life.  Besides  interesting  views  of  these  former  monarchs  of  the 
plains  and  how  they  are  cared  for,  this  film  depicts  the  cross-breeding  of 
buffalo  with  domestic  cattle  to  develop  new  and  hardier  animals.  (1  reel)* 

G-83.  A  Trip  up  the  Hudson.  Travelers  going  to  New  York  City  for 
the  first  time  most  generally  are  advised  not  to  miss  the  picturesque  trip 
up  the  Hudson  River.  In  this  two-reel  film  we  are  taken  aboard  a  steamer 
at  New  York  and  enjoy  a  trip  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany. 
(2  reels)* 

G-84.  The  Story  of  Coral  Growth.  What  coral  is,  where  it  grows, 
and  the  kind  of  land  it  helps  to  make,  are  all  shown  by  Dr.  Atwood  in  this 
chalk  talk.  He  explains  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  coral  growth, 
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the  origin  of  “fringing  reefs,”  “barrier  reefs,”  “circle  reefs,”  the  effects 
of  a  raised  sea-level,  etc.  The  tremendous  size  of  some  of  these  circle 
reefs  is  clearly  visualized  in  a  way  that  appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
( V2  reel)* 

G-85.  The  Sea.  A  picture  description  of  forms  of  life  dependent  up¬ 
on  or  related  to  the  sea.  The  film  analyzes  wave  motion  and  the  erosive 
effects  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rock-bound  coast;  how  gulls  find  protec¬ 
tion  of  young  by  using  the  pebbles  broken  from  the  coast  for  coloration; 
birds  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  food;  undersea  life;  lobster,  sting  ray, 
flounder,  eel,  moray,  and  sharks.  (1  reel)* 

G-86.  The  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  most 
important  possession  of  the  United  States  when  trade  is  considered.  The 
value  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  is  greater  than  that  of  Alaska  or  the 
Philippines.  This  film  is  an  attractive  pictorial  story  of  the  important 
activities  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  (1  reel)* 

G-87.  New  Orleans.  Views  of  the  city,  including  French  quarter  at 
the  wharves,  loading  cargoes  of  bananas,  coffee,  and  other  South  Ameri¬ 
can  products.  Loading  cotton  for  export.  The  film  presents  the  most 
important  activities  of  the  city.  (1  reel)* 

G-88.  Mexico  City.  The  oldest  city  in  North  America.  This  reel 
gives  some  of  the  historical  background  that  has  made  Mexico  City  one  of 
the  most  interesting  Spanish  cities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (1  reel)* 

G-99.  The  Snow-Bound  Pyrenees.  Peaks  and  valleys  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  in  midwinter.  Crimson  sunsets.  Lovers  of  snow  and  ice  can  find  no 
prettier  scenes  than  those  found  in  this  beautiful  scenic  region.  (1  reel)* 

G-108.  Mountaineering  Memories.  A  trip  from  Banff,  thirty-five 
miles  out  to  Mount  Assiniboine,  and  the  efforts  made  to  climb  the  heights 
of  this  tremendous  glacier.  This  film  shows  in  detail  the  splendor  of  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountain  scenery.  (1  reel)* 

G-109.  Trapping  Tuna.  A  picture  treating  of  a  comparatively  new 
industry  on  the  east  coast  of  Canada.  (1  reel)* 

G-110.  Canada’s  Cosy  Corner.  The  pastoral  beauties  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Canada’s  smallest  province.  (1  reel)* 

G-113.  Falling  Waters.  A  scenic  film  depicting  many  of  Canada’s 
picturesque  waterfalls  with  descriptive  poetic  titles  from  the  works  of 
famous  nature  poets.  (1  reel)* 

G-114.  Aloha  Land.  A  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  (1  reel)* 

G-115.  William  Tell.  A  presentation  of  the  famous  William  Tell 
legend  by  Swiss  natives.  General  views  of  Switzerland.  Peoples,  vil¬ 
lages,  customs,  and  dress.  (1  reel)* 

G-116.  River  of  Deep  Waters.  The  Saguenay  river  is  one  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  most  picturesque  and  wonderful  waterways.  This  film  describes 
the  round  trip  by  steamer  from  Montreal  to  quaint  Chicoutimi.  (1  reel)* 

G-117.  The  Cradle  of  Confederation.  From  the  Seeing  Canada 
Series  of  films.  A  trip  to  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  which 
is  the  capital  of  Canada’s  smallest  province.  This  town  is  replete  with 
historic  associations.  It  was  in  Charlottetown  in  1864  that  the  meeting 
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was  held  which  resulted  in  the  confederation  of  the  various  provinces 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  (1  reel)* 

G-118.  Where  Snowtime  is  Joy  Time.  Seeing  Canada  Series.  On¬ 
tario  Ski  Club.  Hikes,  trick  jumping,  high  jumping,  and  opportunities 
for  pleasure  from  ski  trips.  Winter  scenes  in  Ontario.  (1  reel)* 

G-119.  Battling  with  Muskies.  A  fishing  trip  to  the  Canadian  lakes. 
(1  reel)* 

G-120.  Black  Hills.  For  a  long  time  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  have  been  one  of  America’s  outstanding  natural  wonders  but  not 
until  President  Coolidge  visited  this  land  of  rugged  mountain  grandeur 
did  this  region  become  so  well  known  to  the  entire  nation.  Arrival  of 
President  Coolidge  and  party  at  Rapid  City;  general  views  of  the  Black 
Hills  country;  activities  and  some  of  the  resources  of  this  region.  (1 
reel ) * 

NOTE:  Recently  the  Divisions  of  Anthropology  and  Geology  at 
Harvard  University  and  the  Educational  Department  of  Pathe  Exchange 
cooperated  in  the  production  of  educational  motion  pictures.  The  results 
of  this  joint  project  appear  in  two  series  of  pictures  on  Human  and 
Physical  Geography. 

The  series  on  Human  Geography  consists  of  11  reels  with  special 
printed  teaching  aids.  The  series  on  Physical  Geography  consists  of  8 
reels  with  teaching  aids.  All  films  are  on  safety  stock. 

Indiana  University  has  worked  out  a  cooperative  arrangement 
whereby  these  films  are  now  offered  to  schools  in  Indiana.  The  films  are 
listed  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  A  separate  printed  folder 
giving  full  details  of  this  group  of  geography  films  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  request.  Schools  are  encouraged  to  use  motion  pictures  of 
this  high  type. 

INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY— 

1-1.  Lumbering  in  the  North  Woods.  Lumbering  in  the  north  woods 
presents  a  story  picture  of  this  industry  in  the  north  central  portion  of 
the  United  States.  The  details  of  lumbering  are  shown  in  the  location  of 
the  lumber  camp,  the  tree  cutting,  log  driving,  and  the  other  operations 
of  changing  trees  into  lumber.  The  work  and  skill  of  the  lumber-man  in 
the  woods,  the  riverman  who  follows  the  drive,  and  the  millman  are  pres¬ 
ented  in  this  film.  The  native  forests  of  the  United  States  constitute  one 
of  our  valuable  natural  resources,  and  in  the  effort  to  obtain  tillable 
land,  the  timber  has  been  rapidly  removed  by  wasteful  lumbering  opera¬ 
tions  and  forest  fires.  We  are  being  forced  into  practicing  modern  forest 
conservation.  (1  reel)* 

1-2.  Big  Trees  in  California.  The  entire  film  is  devoted  to  the  big 
trees,  so  that  a  clear  impression  of  these  wonderful  growths  may  be 
brought  to  the  students  of  geography,  nature  study,  and  forestry.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  some  of  the  big  trees  of  California  are  among  the 
oldest  of  living  things  on  the  earth.  Some  of  the  trees  are  estimated  to 
be  4,000  years  old.  The  film  scenes  bring  to  the  pupil  a  realization  of  the 
sublime  grandeur  of  these  venerable  forest  trees.  It  presents  these  natural 
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beauties  to  many  that  otherwise  would  be  unable  thoroly  to  know  of  them. 
(1  reel)* 

1-3.  The  Making  of  Root  Beer.  Interesting  processes  in  the  making 
of  an  American  beverage.  Scenes  in  foreign  countries  show  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  roots  and  herbs  connected  with  this  product.  (1  reel)* 

1-4.  The  Inside  Story  of  Your  Telephone.  In  tracing  back  to  their 
source  as  raw  products  the  various  materials  used  in  making  an  every¬ 
day  necessity  like  the  telephone,  the  amazing  complexity,  scope,  and 
romance  of  modern  business  is  made  plain.  An  educational  subject  of 
exceptional  interest.  (2  reels)* 

1-6.  Making  Lead  Pencils.  A  trip  thru  the  Dixon  lead  pencil  factory. 
(1  reel)* 

1-7.  A  Money-Making  Industry.  A  film  showing  how  Canada  mints 
its  coinage.  This  film  is  of  an  educational  type  and  has  been  in  large 
demand  both  in  theatrical  and  non-theatrical  circles.  It  is  the  only  film 
of  its  kind  ever  produced  in  Canada.  (1  reel)* 

1-8.  Long  Drawn  Out.  A  picture  journey  thru  a  copper  wire  mill. 
The  history  of  a  copper  billet  traced  from  its  delivery  at  the  door  of  the 
mill  thru  the  entire  process  of  transformation  into  copper  wire.  (1 
reel)* 

1-10.  The  Electrical  Transmission  of  Speech.  A  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  in  animated  drawings  of  the  interesting  fundamentals  involved  in 
the  transmission  and  reception  of  the  voice  over  wire  circuits.  (1  reel)* 

1-11.  Pottery.  This  pictured  story  of  pottery  traces  the  first  use  of 
clay  among  primitive  people  to  the  modern  pottery,  which  is  artistic  por¬ 
celain  of  great  beauty.  The  details  of  the  making  of  modern  pottery  are 
presented  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
also  to  give  a  clear  understanding  in  a  popular  way  of  the  origin  of  our 
common  porcelain  ware  and  the  skill  required  in  making  the  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  pottery.  (1  reel)* 

1-12.  Making  Portland  Cement.  (1  reel)* 

1-13.  Treasure  of  the  Tropics.  A  film  produced  in  South  America 
by  the  American  Coffee  Corporation.  The  picture  features  the  coffee 
growing  industry.  Besides  the  coffee  plantations  with  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  handling  coffee,  the  reel  also  deals  somewhat  with  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  natives.  The  subject  is  also  valuable  as  a  scenic  film.  (2 
reels)* 

1-14.  Meat  Packing.  The  film  shows  how  efficient  the  meat-packing 
industry  is  in  contrast  with  the  methods  of  slaughtering  animals  and 
caring  for  meat  that  prevailed  only  recently.  Meat  Packing  is  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  industry  from  the  time  the  animal  leaves  the.  western 
plains  until  it  has  been  made  into  food  products.  This  educational  film 
presents  a  picture-story  of  one  of  the  greatest  American  industries.  Meat 
packing  has  grown  rapidly  due  to  the  inventions  of  cold  storage  and  can¬ 
ning.  (1  reel)* 

1-15.  Salmon  Industry.  A  study  of  the  habits  of  salmon.  Visits  to 
the  great  canning  centers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  and 
Alaska.  (1  reel)* 
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1-16.  From  Catch  to  Can.  This  picture  deals  with  the  sardine  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  east  coast  of  Canada,  and  shows  the  entire  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  time  the  sardine  is  caught  in  the  weirs  until  it  reaches  the 
lithographed  can.  (1  reel)* 

1-17.  Iron  and  Steel.  The  Iron  and  Steel  film  is  a  simple  story  of 
the  iron  ore  from  the  mine  in  Minnesota  until  it  becomes  a  bar  of  steel. 
Technical  processes  are  omitted.  This  film  is  a  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  this  great  industry.  It  is  a  chapter  in  our  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  that  every  citizen  should  clearly  understand.  (1  reel)* 

1-18.  Lumbering  in  British  Columbia.  British  Columbia  produces 
many  million  feet  of  lumber  annually  and  one-third  of  the  total  output 
of  Canada.  Her  immense  forests  contain  probably  the  finest  timber  in 
the  world  today  and  in  this  film,  replete  with  scenic  beauties,  is  depicted 
graphically  the  lumbering  operations  from  the  felling  of  the  giant  trees 
to  the  export  shipping  of  the  finished  product.  (1  reel)* 

1-19.  Harvesting  the  Deep.  The  deep  sea  fisheries  of  the  Maritime 
provinces  of  Canada  are  among  the  most  prolific  in  the  world.  This  film 
shows  how  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  gather  their  harvest  of  cod,  haddock, 
flounders,  and  other  fish  off  the  Cape  Sable  Banks.  (1  reel)* 

1-20.  Paper-Making.  The  practice  in  modern  paper-making  utilizes 
essentially  the  same  principles  as  first  employed  by  the  paper-makers  in 
China.  This  picture  of  paper-making  presents  all  phases  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product.  The  old  method  of  producing  handmade 
paper  is  contrasted  with  the  modern  paper  machine.  This  picture  lesson 
reveals  the  details  of  an  industry  which  aids  modern  civilization  in  many 
ways.  (1  reel)* 

1-21.  Listening  In.  Processes  in  the  manufacture  and  assembling  of 
the  modern  radio  receiving  set.  Of  general  interest.  (1  reel)* 

1-22.  The  Story  of  Turpentine.  This  film  shows  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  both  gum  and  wood  turpentine.  The  gashing  of  the  tree,  gather¬ 
ing  the  gum,  and  the  crude  method  of  distillation,  still  the  same  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  early  days.  This  method  is  contrasted  with  the  steam  distilla¬ 
tion  process  as  now  used.  First  the  pine  stumps  are  blasted,  carried  to 
the  plant,  and  then  subjected  to  many  processes,  chemically  controlled, 
to  produce  a  uniform  wood  turpentine.  Animated  diagrams  clearly  show 
each  step  in  the  many  processes.  (1  reel)* 

1-23.  A  Modern  Hercules.  The  general  public  knows  little  of  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite.  This  film  has  been  designed  to  show  clearly 
the  many  operations  in  making  dynamite,  from  the  mixing  of  the  nitro¬ 
glycerin  to  the  packing  of  the  finished  cartridges  in  the  cases  and  load¬ 
ing  them  on  the  railroad  cars.  (1  reel)* 

1-24.  Modern  Quarry  Blasting.  Quarry  blasting  of  all  descriptions, 
limestone,  trap  rock,  cement  rock,  coyote  or  tunnel  blasting,  and  Her- 
coblasting.  This  film  shows  that  the  explosives  engineer  knows  which 
explosive  or  method  of  blasting  will  produce  the  desired  effect  in  all 
kinds  of  rock.  A  large  tunnel  blast,  fired  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  fam¬ 
ous  inventor,  is  shown.  (1  reel)* 

1-25.  King  of  the  Rails.  Evolution  of  transportation  on  land. 
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Transportation  by  the  Indians.  The  stoneboat,  wheelbarrow,  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  and  prairie  schooner  are  reproduced  in  their  appropriate  sur¬ 
roundings.  Later  scenes  include  steam  locomotive  in  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  service.  The  film  shows  the  immense  stimulus  which  electricity  gave 
to  the  development  of  transportation.  (1  reel)* 

1-26.  Anthracite  Coal  Mining.  This  pictorial  story  of  anthracite 
coal  mining  is  so  arranged  that  all  phases  of  the  mining  and  preparation 
of  anthracite  coal  for  market  are  clearly  shown.  The  scenes  are  taken  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  life  of 
the  miner,  the  use  of  machinery  in  mining,  construction  of  the  mines,  and 
the  methods  of  marketing  the  coal  give  a  broad  understanding  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  coal  mining.  (1  reel)* 

1-30.  Winter  Logging  in  the  White  Mountains.  Utilization  of  timber 
in  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  N.H.;  how  the  lumberjacks  live 
and  work.  Produced  by  U.S.  Forest  Service.  (1  reel)* 

1-31.  Wheat  and  Flour.  The  reaper,  the  binder,  and  the  tractor 
have  made  bread  cheaper.  Each  step  in  wheat-growing  to  bread-making 
is  pictorially  presented.  (1  reel)* 

1-32.  Irrigation.  One  of  the  most  important  conquests  of  nature  by 
man  has  been  the  increase  of  food  production  by  irrigation.  This  film 
thru  detailed  illustrations  gives  an  understanding  of  how  the  once  barren 
desert  land  has  been  transformed  into  productive  regions  that  add  to  our 
national  wealth,  (lreel)* 

1-33.  The  Fruit  of  Adventure.  A  story  of  the  gold  rush  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  how  the  early  pioneers  founded  a  prune-raising  industry  which 
has  been  worth  more  than  the  gold  that  they  originally  came  after.  An 
instructive  picture  of  the  present  prune  industry  of  California.  (1  reel)* 

1-34.  Double  Malted.  Interesting  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
malted  milk.  (1  reel)* 

1-35.  The  Orange  Industry.  The  orange  industry  stands  out  as  an 
example  of  efficiency  that  controls  even  the  elements.  Those  interested 
in  fruit  growing  should  study  this  film.  A  part  of  these  California 
scenes  are  presented  in  color  photography.  (1  reel)* 

1-36.  From  Cocoon  to  Spool.  Prepared  by  the  Corticelli  Silk  Com¬ 
pany.  Visualization  of  the  silk  industry.  Eggs  of  the  silkworm,  eggs 
hatching.  Silkworms  feeding,  spinning  the  cocoon.  Japanese  women  at 
work.  The  factories.  (1  reel)* 

1-38.  Making  Mazda  Lamps.  A  picture  that  visualizes  in  a  few  in¬ 
troductory  scenes  the  development  of  artificial  lighting,  beginning  with 
the  “nights  of  the  candle.”  The  historical  prelude  forms  a  picturesque  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  several  interesting  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  Mazda 
lamps.  (1  reel)* 

1-39.  Suds.  Making  an  electric  washing  machine.  Introduction  of 
film  shows  primitive  methods  of  washing  clothes.  (1  reel)* 

1-41.  A  Horseless  Carriage  to  a  Horseless  Age.  The  manufacture 
of  the  Studebaker  automobile.  (1  reel)* 

1-42.  The  Sugar  Industry.  (1  reel)* 
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1-43.  Oyster  and  Shrimp.  A  picture  study  of  the  oyster  and  shrimp. 
(1  reel)* 

1-44.  The  Banana  Industry.  The  common  yellow  banana  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  modern  movement  to  conquer  and  use  the  soil  resources  of  the 
tropical  regions.  Modern  agriculture  in  the  hot  wet  tropics  has  found  a 
way  to  replace  the  luxuriant  vegetation  with  bananas  growing  on  large 
plantations  and  supplying  a  cheap  food  for  millions  of  people. 

This  conquest  of  the  tropical  climate  and  obtaining  a  useful  food  has 
been  achieved  by  careful  management  from  the  time  when  the  banana 
sprout  is  planted  until  the  fruit  is  sold  to  the  consumer.  This  type  of 
agriculture  is  so  different  from  the  practice  in  temperate  countries  and  is 
so  remote  from  us,  that  this  film  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  important  food  supply.  The  banana  is  the  first  of  many  pro¬ 
ducts  which  will  eventually  be  obtained  from  the  tropical  regions.  (1  reel)* 

1-46.  Story  of  Tapioca.  How  the  cassava  plant  is  grown  and  gath¬ 
ered  in  Java;  the  processes  employed  in  making  tapioca  from  the  roots  of 
this  plant.  Scenes  in  tropical  islands  and  in  the  modem  tapioca  plants  of 
New  England.  (1  reel)* 

1-47.  The  Romance  of  Glass.  An  instructive  film  taken  in  the  Ball 
Brothers  plants  at  Muncie,  Indiana,  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  pro¬ 
ducts.  (1  reel)* 

1-49.  Making  Musical  Instruments.  The  early  invention,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  present  manufacture  of  saxophones.  A  film  of  general  inter¬ 
est,  but  of  especial  interest  to  music  classes.  (2  reels)* 

1-50.  The  Rubber  Industry.  The  picture  traces  the  rubber  industry 
from  the  plantation  thru  a  modern  plant  where  automobile  tires  are  made. 
(1  reel)* 

1-52.  National  Biscuit  Company.  A  trip  thru  a  large  bakery.  (1 

reel)* 

1-56.  The  Story  of  Dynamite.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
(2  reels)* 

1-60.  The  Story  of  Sulphur.  The  sinking  of  the  wells,  the  forcing 
of  superheated  water  down  to  the  sulphur-bearing  strata,  and  the  liquid 
sulphur  flowing  onto  the  surface,  are  shown  in  detail.  The  100,000-ton 
blocks  of  sulphur  are  broken  up  by  blasting  preparatory  to  shipping  by 
rail  and  water.  Then  follow  loading  and  community  scenes.  Produced 
by  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines.  (2  reels)* 

1-63.  Water  Power.  Shows  the  methods  of  using  the  energy  of 
falling  water  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  makes  clear  the  operation 
of  the  turbine  connected  to  an  electric  current  generator  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  current  at  high  voltages  over  long  distances.  (2  reels)* 

1-65.  Story  of  a  Gasoline  Motor.  The  film  visualizes  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  complete  operation  of  a  gasoline  engine.  It  shows  the  cycles 
thru  which  the  gas  travels  from  the  time  it  enters  the  engine  as  an  ex¬ 
plosive  mixture  until  it  leaves  the  engine  as  a  burned  gas.  With  the  aid 
of  special  lenses,  many  close-up  scenes  have  been  obtained  in  order  to 
show  clearly  what  has  taken  place  inside  the  engine,  and  the  particular 
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role  which  each  part  plays  in  creating  power  from  liquid  fuel.  Many 
engines  were  cut  into  at  various  points  so  that  the  particular  function  of 
their  moving  parts  would  be  clearly  shown,  and  many  feet  of  animated 
photography  to  show  this  clearly  are  incorporated.  (3  reels)* 

1-66.  The  Story  of  Gasoline.  The  film  tells  in  complete  manner  the 
story  of  the  gasoline  industry  from  the  production  of  the  crude  oil  to  the 
finished  product.  Much  animated  photography  is  shown  which  explains 
clearly  the  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  indispensable  prod¬ 
uct.  Produced  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  codperating  with 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  (3  reels)* 

1-68.  Queen  of  the  Waves.  Development  of  water  transportation. 
(2  reels)* 

1-69.  The  Land  of  Cotton.  The  cotton  industry  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  to  the  finished  fabric.  (2  reels)* 

1-70.  A  Woolen  Yarn.  The  wool  industry  from  the  shearing  of  the 
sheep  to  the  finished  product.  (1  reel)* 

1-72.  Carpeting  a  Century.  The  development  of  carpet  making  and 
the  modern  methods  of  manufacturing  fine  carpets.  (2  reels)* 

1-73.  Fountain  of  Time.  A  trip  thru  one  of  the  world’s  largest  clock 
factories  which  shows  in  detail  the  various  interesting  steps  in  the  making 
of  a  clock.  (2  reels)  * 

1-74.  The  World’s  Telephone  Workshop.  A  city  in  itself  with  a 
population  including  nearly  every  trade  and  profession — all  devoted  to 
the  task  of  creating  the  instruments  of  speech,  and  incidentally  helping 
make  this  country  a  nation  of  neighbors.  This  reel  provides  many  photo¬ 
graphic  sidelights  on  unusual  manufacturing  processes.  A  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  picture.  (1  reel)* 

1-75.  Putting  a  Telephone  Together  with  Trick  Photography.  It 

took  nearly  two  weeks  to  make  and  photograph — one  exposure  at  a  time 
— the  5,248  mathematically  calculated  movements  which  give  life-like 
action  to  the  component  parts  of  this  telephone,  which  assembles  itself 
before  the  spectator’s  eyes.  This  sequence,  taken  from  “The  World’s 
Telephone  Workshop,”  is  arranged  to  run  separately.  (%  reel)* 

1-76.  A  Telephone  Call.  Following  the  voice  thru  the  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  and  electrical  current  carriers  which  speed  it  from  lip  to 
ear.  (%  reel)* 

1-77.  Electricity  in  the  Motor  Car.  Reel  1  presents  the  principal 
features  of  starting  and  generating  in  a  popular  way.  Reel  2  explains 
how  the  ignition  system  works.  Produced  by  the  North  East  Electric 
Company.  (2  reels)* 

1-78.  Anthracite  Coal.  The  film  depicts  how  anthracite  coal  was 
secured  from  one  of  the  first  mines  opened,  more  than  a  century  ago; 
also,  the  principal  operations  in  the  mining  and  preparation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  natural  resource  by  our  modern  methods.  (1  reel)* 

1-79.  Bituminous  Coal.  The  principal  operations  in  the  mining  and 
preparation  of  bituminous  coal.  The  story  begins  with  scenes  at  one  of 
the  first  mines  opened,  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  primitive  way  of 
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mining  is  presented  in  marked  contrast  with  modern  methods.  The 
picture  closes  with  a  glimpse  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  industry  in  its  relation  to  others.  (1  reel)* 

1-80.  The  Conquest  of  the  Forest.  A  film  depiction  of  the  logging 
operations  in  the  vast  timber  tracts  of  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
(1  reel)* 

1-81.  Pillars  of  Salt.  How  salt  is  mined  and  refined.  The  film  was 
produced  at  one  of  the  largest  mines  and  refineries  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  scenes  were  filmed  more  than  1,000  feet  underground,  yet  the 
photography  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  very 
instructive  manner.  (1  reel)* 

1-82.  Making  Fruit  Drops.  A  trip  thru  the  Beechnut  factories 
showing  the  interesting  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  candies.  (1  reel)* 

1-83.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
excursion  inside  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  film  shows  how  the  exchange 
operates  and  how  a  great  volume  of  business  is  handled  within  a  few 
hours.  This  film  is  the  only  motion  picture  that  has  ever  been  taken 
within  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  (1  reel)* 

1-84.  The  Magic  Jar.  The  manufacture  of  fruit  jars  in  the  Ball 
Brothers  plants  at  Muncie,  Ind.  Interesting  processes  of  manufacturing 
are  shown,  and  the  last  part  of  the  film  deals  with  methods  of  canning. 
An  excellent  picture  for  vocational  and  home  economics  courses.  (1  reel)* 

1-85.  The  Fountain  of  Youth.  A  film  on  the  value  of  cleanliness. 
The  picture  starts  with  the  early  Roman  baths  and  shows  the  development 
of  plumbing  fixtures  for  personal  cleanliness  and  comfort.  (2  reels)* 

1-86.  The  World  Struggle  for  Oil.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  cooperating  with  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation.  Reel  1 
shows  some  of  the  early  uses  of  petroleum,  as  pitch  smeared  on  Noah’s 
ark,  pitch  smeared  on  the  basket  wherein  Moses  was  found  in  the  bul¬ 
rushes,  temples  built  over  gas  seeps  where  sacred  fires  were  kept  burning 
for  thousands  of  years,  flaming  pitch  used  in  the  defense  of  Babylon, 
pitch  used  in  sacrificial  fires  by  the  Aztecs  and  later  by  the  Indians  for 
medicine,  liniment,  and  hair  dressing.  Reel  2  shows  a  replica  of  the  well 
of  Col.  E.  L.  Drake  near  Titusville,  Pa.,  which  struck  oil  in  1859;  this  was 
the  first  well  drilled  for  oil  and  Col.  Drake  founded  the  modern  oil  indus¬ 
try.  Reel  3  shows  difficult  early  transportation  of  crude  oil.  the  chief 
product  of  which  then  was  kerosene.  Shows  spring-pole  drilling  equip¬ 
ment.  A  map  gives  the  petroleum  production  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  1876  when  drilling  started  in  Baku,  Russia.  Reel  4  shows  rela¬ 
tive  production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in 
1900,  extraction  of  gasoline  for  fuel  for  internal-combustion  engines,  the 
Mexican  oil  fields  developed  in  1910,  35,000  miles  of  pipe  lines  in  the 
United  States  in  1914,  tank  ships,  and  improved  drilling  tools  including 
rotary  drills.  Reel  5  shows  relative  production  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  in  1914,  when  petroleum  was  in  great  demand  during  the 
World  War;  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  the  chief  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  Shows  large  tank  farms  where  some  of  the  tanks  had  a  capacity  of 
80,000  barrels,  and  tank  cars,  tank  trucks,  and  the  kinds  of  containers  in 
which  300  products  from  petroleum  were  distributed.  Reel  6  shows  the 
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gasoline  service  station  pumps,  a  map  of  the  55,000  miles  of  main  crude- 
oil  pipe  lines  in  the  United  States,  a  table  of  the  amount  of  oil  used  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  from  1890  to  1922,  and  how  petro¬ 
leum  is  used  in  homes,  on  farms,  and  for  railroads.  Reel  7  shows  maps  of 
petroleum  production  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  (7  reels)* 

1-87.  Peanuts.  Growing  peanuts  in  the  southern  states.  The  rais¬ 
ing,  handling,  and  marketing  of  peanuts.  (1  reel)* 

1-89.  The  Background.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  Sanitas  wall 
covering.  The  interesting  processes  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  impress  one  with  the  fact  that  back  of  almost  every  article  that 
we  use  is  a  great  industry  employing  thousands  of  persons  and  many 
kinds  of  wonderful  machinery.  Each  industry  has  an  interesting  story 
to  present  in  picture  form.  (1  reel)* 

1-90.  Bakelite.  The  story  of  the  manufacture  of  bakelite  and  the 
many  uses  for  this  valuable  product.  (2  reels)* 

1-91.  The  Story  of  Lead  Smelting.  An  instructive  film  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  (2  reels)* 

1-92.  The  Way  to  Success.  A  film  demonstrating  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  wherein  a  father  and  son,  business  partners,  cannot  agree  as  to 
advertising  tactics.  The  store  is  losing  trade  and  the  son  wants  to  use 
modern  advertising  methods.  The  father  objects.  Finally  the  father  is 
advised  by  his  doctor  to  go  West  for  his  health,  and  the  son,  who  is  left 
in  complete  charge  of  the  business,  builds  up  the  trade  by  advertising 
methods.  The  father  returns  with  his  health  restored  and  sees  what  his 
son  has  accomplished.  He  surprises  his  son  by  arranging  for  more  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising.  The  picture  ends  with  the  son  marrying  the  girl  of 
his  choice — a  marriage  which  has  been  postponed  due  to  the  slump  in 
business.  (2  reels)* 

1-93.  Romance  of  a  Lemon.  A  film  in  color  photography  showing 
the  lemon  industry  of  California.  (1  reel)* 

1-96.  From  Forest  to  Fireside.  An  interesting  and  instructive  pic¬ 
ture  showing  the  making  of  a  large  magazine.  (1  reel)* 

1-97.  Wizardry  of  Wireless.  (2  reels)* 

1-98.  The  World  of  Paper.  Paper  making.  (2  reels)* 

1-99.  When  a  Man’s  a  Miner.  The  first  reel  introduces  the  charac¬ 
ters:  “Lucky”  Burns,  a  careless  miner;  Mary  Kincaid,  “Lucky’s”  sweet¬ 
heart;  Dick,  Mary’s  brother;  and  Spike  Sherman,  a  motorman  in  the  mine 
and  a  trouble-maker  in  the  town  of  Tippleville.  Spike  Sherman,  loafing 
in  front  of  a  poolroom,  makes  a  remark  about  Mary,  and  Burns  knocks 
him  down.  Dick  and  Burns  work  together  in  the  mine.  Dick  decides  to 
take  a  safety  course  given  by  a  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  crew  but  Burns 
scouts  the  idea.  That  evening  Burns  asks  Mary  to  marry  him  but  she  re¬ 
fuses  because  of  his  carelessness  at  work  and  tells  him  how  her  father 
was  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate  that  he  carelessly  neglected  to  take  down. 
Reel  2  shows  Dick  and  Burns  at  work.  Burns  neglects  Dick’s  warning  to 
pull  some  loose  coal  down  and  is  caught  when  it  falls  and  his  leg  is  in¬ 
jured.  Dick  saves  his  life  by  prompt  first  aid.  “Lucky”  then  realizes  the 
value  of  safety  measures,  and  while  convalescing  reads  Bureau  of  Mines 
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pamphlets  on  safety.  Reel  3  shows  Dick  and  “Lucky”  at  work,  when 
suddenly  there  is  an  explosion  in  the  mine  and  they  find  the  entry  full  of 
afterdamp.  About  twelve  miners  have  gathered  together,  and  Burns, 
from  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  the  safety  pamphlets,  tells  them 
their  only  chance  is  to  wall  themselves  in  where  the  air  is  still  good. 
Views  are  shown  outside  the  mine  of  panic-stricken  women  and  children 
running  to  the  silent  tipple.  The  wall  is  completed  and  the  men  are  all 
gathered  inside.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  rescue  car  is  in  town,  and  ten  men 
wearing  masks  proceed  to  the  mine.  Reel  4  shows  women  and  children 
gathered  around  the  tipple  waiting,  and  the  men  sitting  behind  the  barri¬ 
cade,  taking  turns  hammering  on  the  rib.  Five  men  of  the  mine-rescue 
crew,  wearing  gas  masks,  explore  the  mine  and  discover  the  barricade. 
As  the  air  is  bad,  they  ventilate  the  entry  and  release  the  imprisoned 
miners.  Dick  and  “Lucky”  are  met  by  Mary.  The  last  scene  shows  Mary 
and  “Lucky”  sitting  on  the  steps  of  their  new  home.  “Lucky”  has  been 
made  mine  safety  inspector  and  has  received  the  Joseph  A.  Holmes  medal 
for  his  work  during  the  mine  disaster.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  (4  reels)* 

1-101.  The  Story  of  Petroleum.  Reel  1  shows  a  geologist  locating 
a  new  well,  the  building  of  a  derrick,  “rigging  up”  the  drilling  equipment, 
rotary  drilling,  “shooting”  a  well  with  nitroglycerin,  piping  of  oil  to 
storage  tanks,  method  of  pumping  wells,  and  panoramic  views  of  several 
large  oil  fields,  one  largely  covered  with  water.  Reel  2  shows  use  of 
trucks  and  tractors  in  oil  camps,  casing-head  gasoline  plants  (casing¬ 
head  gasoline  is  obtained  from  the  gas  that  comes  from  a  producing  oil 
well),  a  map  of  the  large  pipe-line  system  of  the  United  States,  pumping 
stations,  method  of  cleaning  pipe  lines  by  a  device  forced  thru  the  pipe 
by  the  oil,  the  rapid  laying  of  new  pipe  lines  when  a  well  “comes  in,”  and 
the  end  of  a  pipe  line  at  East  Chicago.  Reel  3  shows  the  refining  of  oil 
products  in  huge  stills.  The  different  products  of  crude  oil  pass  off  as 
vapor,  are  condensed,  and  run  to  the  receiving  house,  where  tests  are  con¬ 
tinually  made  to  determine  the  quality  and  gravity  of  the  products.  The 
coke,  or  carbon,  that  remains  in  the  still  is  valuable  and  is  removed  by 
manual  labor.  Reel  4  shows  how  foreign  substances  are  removed  from 
the  oil  and  how  wax  is  extracted  from  it;  also  the  filling  of  tank  cars, 
cans,  and  barrels,  and  the  distribution  of  gasoline  by  service  stations. 
An  animated  drawing  shows  all  the  products  obtained  from  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  (4  reels)* 

1-102.  Transportation.  Early  methods  of  transportation,  the  first 
use  of  wheels  on  a  vehicle,  the  first  steam  locomotive,  discovery  and 
harnessing  of  electricity,  and  the  assembling  of  a  modern  electric  locomo¬ 
tive.  The  film  shows  railroads  that  have  been  electrified,  and  different 
types  of  electric  locomotives.  Produced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
(2  reels)* 

1-103.  Cementing  the  Centuries.  An  interesting  film  showing  the 
manufacture  and  uses  of  cement.  (2  reels)* 

1-104.  Steel  Industry,  Part  I.  Map  showing  mineral  deposits.  Iron 
ore  centers.  Mining  of  ore.  Open-pit  and  below-surface  mining.  Homes 
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and  working  conditions.  Scenes  in  and  around  Gary,  Ind.  Beginning  of 
process  of  changing  ore  to  steel.  (1  reel)* 

1-105.  Steel  Industry,  Part  II.  How  a  blast  furnace  operates.  Bes¬ 
semer  process.  Electric  process.  (1  reel)* 

1-106.  Steel  Industry,  Part  III.  The  manufacture  of  rails,  plates, 
and  wire  products.  Rolling  steel  beams.  (1  reel)* 


1-107. 
tin  plates. 

1-108. 
(1  reel)* 

1-109. 


Steel  Industry,  Part  IV.  The  manufacture  of  steel  sheets  and 
(1  reel)* 

Steel  Industry,  Part  V.  The  manufacture  of  wire  products. 


Steel  Industry,  Part  VI.  The  making  of  steel  pipe.  (1  reel)* 


1-110.  Oranges  and  How  to  Use  Them.  A  visualization  of  the 
orange  industry  of  California.  The  last  part  of  the  reel  shows  various 
ways  of  using  oranges.  (1  reel)* 


1-111.  The  Making  of  Twine.  Interesting  processes  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  binder  twine.  (1  reel)* 


1-112.  The  Making  of  Steel.  A  compact  visualization  of  the  steel 
industry.  (2  reels)* 


1-113.  Story  of  a  Storage  Battery.  (1  reel)* 

1-114.  Oil  Lands  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Made  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pan  American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  Reel  1  shows  the  Schod- 
nica  field  in  western  Galicia,  with  more  than  300  producing  wells;  St. 
Jacob’s  well,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  over  1,000  feet  deep;  trans¬ 
portation  by  steel  tank-cars,  and  cans  and  wooden  tanks  on  carts,  the 
primitive  life  of  the  Polish  peasant,  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  ruins  of  old 
temples,  and  a  panorama  of  the  theater  of  Dionysus.  Reel  2  shows  the 
Erectheion  and  the  Parthenon,  the  ruins  of  Eleusis,  and  the  Hall  of  In¬ 
itiations.  Views  of  Egypt  show  the  gates  of  Cairo,  which  formerly  closed 
at  nightfall;  street  scenes,  Egyptian  women,  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  and 
natives  spinning  and  cleaning  silk.  Reel  3  shows  a  camel  train  starting 
across  the  desert,  a  graveyard  in  the  desert,  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  an 
Egyptian  wedding  procession,  the  making  and  transportation  of  pottery, 
the  raising  of  water  by  primitive  means,  and  oxen  and  camels  plowing. 
Reel  4  shows  the  valley  of  the  dead  kings  and  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
of  King  Tut-Ank-Amen,  the  temple  or  Rameseum  with  its  colossal  figure 
of  Rameses,  the  town  of  Luxor  on  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  the  temples 
at  Karnak,  and  the  pillars  in  the  Hypostyle  Hall.  Tankers  laden  with 
oil  produced  near  the  Red  Sea  and  refined  at  Suez  are  shown  passing 
thru  the  Suez  Canal.  The  transportation  of  oil  to  the  interior  in  tank 
cars  and  delivery  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  in  Cairo  are  also  shown.  (4 
reels)* 

1-115.  Making  the  Edison  Storage  Battery.  (2  reels)* 

1-116.  The  Romance  of  Rayon.  The  story  of  a  new  textile  fibre. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  instruction  in  the  complete  story  of 
rayon  from  its  natural  source  in  the  wood  of  spruce  or  in  cotton,  to  its 
final  form  in  fabrics  and  apparel.  (2  reels)* 

G-76.  On  the  Skeena  River.  A  film  dealing  with  the  salmon  fish- 
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eries  on  the  world’s  greatest  salmon  stream,  showing  the  methods  of 
catching  and  the  preparation  of  fish  in  the  canneries.  (1  reel)* 

G-27.  New  England  Geography.  A  reel  on  New  England  showing 
forests,  paper  making,  farming,  quarrying,  making  maple  sugar,  water 
power,  and  various  industries.  (1  reel)* 

G-28.  Salmon  Angling  on  the  Restigouche.  (1  reel)* 

G-44.  Farmers  of  Formosa.  (1  reel)* 

G-45.  Cane  Fields  of  Calamba.  (1  reel)* 

G-58.  Samoa.  Coco-nuts  and  copra.  (1  reel)* 

G-59.  Rubbering  in  Selangor.  Rubber  industry  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  (1  reel)* 

G-109.  Trapping  Tuna.  (1  reel)* 

1-117.  Time.  A  picturization  of  the  story  of  time  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  Produced  exclusively  for  non¬ 
theatrical  exhibition  and  visualizing  both  in  picture  and  animation  the 
intensely  interesting  story  of  how  the  correct  time  is  recorded  by  sci¬ 
entists,  also  how  modern  watch-making  is  accomplished.  (2  reels)* 

1-118.  The  Golden  Orange.  Produced  entirely  in  natural  color.  The 
film  briefly  shows  the  romantic  beginning  of  the  orange  followed  by  uses 
of  the  fruit.  Demonstrations  are  given  by  domestic  science  experts.  Es¬ 
pecially  produced  for  women’s  groups  and  domestic  science  classes.  (1 
reel)* 

1-119.  The  Indispensable  Lemon.  The  film  portrays  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  in  America.  Varied  uses  of  the  lemon  are  demonstrated 
by  domestic  science  experts.  (1  reel)* 

1-120.  When  Trees  Talk.  An  interesting  story  of  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  the  problem  of  forest  conservation.  Produced  by  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Endorsed  by  The  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1 
reel)* 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS— 

H-l.  Growth  of  Cities  and  Their  Problems.  This  reel  is  intended  to 
make  pupils  realize  some  of  the  common  problems  attending  the  growth 
of  communities  from  small  towns  or  villages  to  thriving  cities.  Prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  solutions  are  visually  suggested.  Questions  relating  to 
transportation,  public  safety,  sanitation,  education,  law  and  order,  re¬ 
creation,  and  similar  matters  of  civic  interest  are  studied  thru  moving 
pictures.  The  reel  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for  valuable  discussion 
and  instruction  in  practical  civics.  (1  reel)* 

H-2.  Waste  Disposal  in  Cities.  A  study,  by  motion  picture,  of  the 
two  principal  methods  employed  for  the  safe  disposal  of  city  sewage. 
One  system  illustrates  methods  used  by  cities  close  to  large  bodies  of 
water.  Waste  is  stored  in  tanks  until  the  tide  goes  out,  and  then  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  ocean.  The  other  system  illustrates  the  more  elaborate 
method  of  purification  thru  bacteriological  action.  Motion  pictures  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  city  waste  from  pumping  station  to  “trickling  filter,” 
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“settling  tank,”  and  “sand  filter.”  From  the  sand  beds  the  sewage  flows 
into  a  little  brook,  and  thence  down  the  stream.  Thruout  the  reel  we  are 
shown,  thru  a  microscope,  interesting  close-ups  of  the  bacteria  which  con¬ 
vert  harmful  organic  matter  into  harmless  minerals.  (1  reel)* 

H-7.  Water  Supply  of  a  Great  City.  One  of  the  great  problems  of 
sanitary  engineering  has  been  the  water  supply  of  cities.  Ancient  cities 
were  small  compared  with  the  modern  ones  and  only  in  a  few  of  the 
ancient  cities  were  attempts  made  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  This  picture  shows  clearly  all  of  the  steps  of  supplying  any  large, 
modern  city  with  water.  (1  reel)* 

H-8.  Pueblo  Indians.  A  film  visit  to  these  Indian  tribes  which 
shows  how  they  live  and  work.  (1  reel)* 

H-9.  The  Postal  Service.  This  film  lesson  shows  how  many  people 
cooperate  in  the  daily  work  connected  with  the  collection  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  mail.  The  details  are  pictured  so  as  to  instruct  the  students 
or  older  people  who  desire  to  see  a  department  of  the  government  in 
operation.  (1  reel)* 

H-12.  A  Citizen  and  His  Government.  This  film  is  in  story  form 
showing  an  American  mechanic  introducing  his  foreign  relative  to  some 
common  city  sights  and  institutions  explaining  how  our  government  pro¬ 
tects  the  health  and  lives  of  the  workingmen,  how  it  performs  hundreds 
of  services  every  day  in  protecting  the  life  of  the  public.  It  shows  how 
health  and  property  are  protected;  how  education  is  administered;  and 
how  parks  and  playgrounds  are  provided.  (2  reels)* 

H-13.  Immigration  to  the  United  States.  This  reel  shows  the  im¬ 
portant  “waves”  of  immigration  and  brings  out  the  causes  back  of  each. 
The  European  background  of  the  immigrant  is  presented,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  sections  of  the  United  States  settled  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  the 
Irish  and  Germans,  and  other  foreign  peoples.  The  contributions  immi¬ 
grants  have  made  to  the  foundation  and  development  of  a  separate  nation 
are  indicated.  (1  reel)* 

H-14.  Early  Pages  of  American  History,  Part  I.  Spot  where  the 
Pilgrims  landed.  Scenes  of  homes  of  the  Pilgrims  and  shrines  dedicated 
to  them.  (1  reel)* 

H-15.  Early  Pages  of  American  History,  Part  II.  Scenes  in  and 
about  Lexington  and  Concord.  Monuments  and  spots  of  historic  interest 
of  the  Revolutionary  days.  (1  reel)* 

H-16.  Early  Pages  of  American  History,  Part  III.  Philadelphia 
and  Valley  Forge.  (1  reel)* 

H-17.  Hats  Off!  A  picture  designed  to  teach  respect  for  the  flag 
and  to  show,  thru  a  quick,  visualized  review  of  past  history,  what  Old 
Glory  stands  for  in  the  hearts  of  true  Americans.  From  Betsy  Ross  and 
George  Washington  to  Roosevelt  and  General  Pershing,  America’s  heroes 
“come  alive”  on  the  screen  to  teach  a  careless  schoolboy  a  lesson  in  flag 
etiquette.  (1  reel)* 

K-18.  The  Danger  that  Never  Sleeps.  Fire  prevention.  (1  reel)* 

G-19.  Washington,  D.C.  (1  reel)* 
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H-19.  Daniel  Webster.  A  tribute  to  the  great  American  orator.  (1 
reel)* 

H-20.  Man’s  Greatest  Heritage.  A  visualization  of  the  evolution  of 
writing  from  early  times.  Early  forms  of  picture  writing  explained. 
(1  reel)* 

H-21.  Shrines  of  American  History.  A  visit  to  many  historical 
spots.  (1  reel)* 

H-22.  The  Department  of  Navy.  Battleships,  cruisers,  submarines, 
and  sea  planes.  (1  reel)* 

H-23.  The  Post  Office  Department.  (1  reel)* 

H-24.  The  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

H-25.  The  Department  of  State.  (1  reel)* 

H-26.  The  Department  of  Commerce.  (1  reel)* 

H-27.  The  Department  of  Treasury.  (1  reel)* 

The  above  six  reels  show  some  general  views  in  and  around  the  vari¬ 
ous  departmental  buildings  and  visualize  some  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  these  departments. 

G-26.  Historic  New  England.  Reel  1  deals  with  the  colonial  period 
and  shows  by  animated  drawings  the  route  taken  by  the  Mayflower. 
Scenes  in  New  England  such  as  Plymouth  Rock,  statue  of  Miles  Standish, 
Cole  Hill,  Plymouth,  Pulpit  Rock,  Plymouth  Hall  are  shown.  Reel  2  deals 
with  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Animated  drawings  show  the  thirteen 
colonies  of  England  before  the  Revolution.  Scenes  such  as  Boston  Harbor, 
Concord,  Lexington,  Old  North  Church,  the  Washington  Elm,  street 
scenes  in  Boston,  and  birthplaces  of  great  men  of  New  England  such  as 
Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Franklin,  and  others  are  shown.  (2  reels)* 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE— 

KS-1.  Thru  Life’s  Windows.  The  film  shows  by  animation,  by  ac¬ 
tual  examples,  and  by  comparison  with  camera  lenses,  the  structure, 
operations,  and  functions  of  the  human  eye.  Technically  correct  in  every 
detail,  yet  told  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  Rental:  $2.  (1  reel)* 

K-2.  Girlhood.  Health-promoting  pastimes  for  girls.  (1  reel)* 

KS-3.  Clara  Cleans  Her  Teeth.  This  film  is  intended  thru  incidents 
of  a  very  plausable  story  to  stress  the  necessity  of  using  the  toothbrush 
daily.  A  motion  picture  story  for  children  that  can  be  more  effective 
than  many  words  in  getting  children  to  care  for  their  teeth.  The  film 
holds  interest  thruout  and  teaches  a  lesson  forcefully.  Rental:  $2.  (1 

reel)* 

K-4.  Inside  Out.  A  story  of  digestion  told  in  an  interesting  and 
novel  way,  by  means  of  animated  drawings  of  the  inside  of  the  body. 
(1  reel)* 

K-5.  A  Trip  thru  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Hospital  for  Children. 

Not  every  one  can  find  it  convenient  to  visit  this  hospital  and  to  make  a 
thoro  inspection  of  it.  This  film  is  a  trip  thru  the  hospital  combined  with 
human  interest  scenes  and  pictures  showing  how  the  children  are  treated. 
(1  reel)* 
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K-6.  Milk  as  Food.  The  film  is  designed  to  give  an  intelligent  con¬ 
ception  of  the  methods  of  handling  and  safeguarding  milk  from  the  cow 
to  the  consumer.  A  model  dairy  is  visited  and  each  step  in  caring  for 
the  milk  is  examined.  Diagrams  show  the  constituents  of  milk  and  the 
food  value  of  each.  Definite  suggestions  are  made  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  milk  in  the  home.  The  value  of  milk  for  rapidly  building  up  under¬ 
nourished  children  is  emphasized.  (1  reel)* 

K-7.  Milk,  Nature’s  Perfect  Food.  The  need  of  milk  for  growing 
children,  the  added  value  it  gives  to  nearly  all  foods,  and  its  many  uses 
in  the  preparation  of  food  are  shown.  The  reel  graphically  shows  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experiments  in  feeding  milk  to  white  rats  and  illustrates  the  vari¬ 
ous  food  elements  in  milk.  The  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
feeding  of  cattle  both  in  the  bam  and  in  the  pasture  are  shown.  The 
milking  of  cows  both  by  hand  and  the  machine  and  the  advantage  of 
separating  milk  are  illustrated.  The  handling  of  milk  in  a  modem  dairy 
plant  is  shown,  beginning  with  the  transportation  of  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  including  sterilizing,  bottling,  and  delivery  to  the  homes  of  con¬ 
sumers.  (1  reel)* 

K-8.  Swat  That  Fly.  Life-history  of  the  fly  and  how  to  combat  the 
pest.  (1  reel)* 

K-9.  Good  Teeth — Good  Health.  That  good  teeth  promote  good 
health  is  the  theme  for  this  two-reel  picture.  The  film  is  produced  from 
a  child’s  viewpoint  with  broad  educational  and  entertainment  value.  (2 
reels)* 

K-10.  King  Snow  Holds  Court.  Ski  jumping,  skating,  and  other 
winter  sports  at  a  winter  carnival  in  the  White  Mountain  National  For¬ 
est.  (1  reel)* 

K-ll.  The  Gentle  Medicine  Man.  Portraying  the  unceasing  battle 
of  the  public  health  nurse  against  ignorance  and  superstition.  (1  reel)* 

K-12.  Baseball.  How  Babe  Ruth  knocks  his  home  runs  and  how 
other  heroes  of  the  diamond  behave  in  action.  Parts  of  the  pictures  are 
taken  in  slow-motion  photography.  (1  reel)* 

K-13.  Drinking  Health.  The  value  of  water  to  the  human  body; 
importance  of  clean  drinking  facilities;  the  dangers  of  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup.  How  diseases  are  spread.  Recommended  by  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  An  excellent  teaching  film  for  hygiene  classes  or  general  meet¬ 
ings.  (2  reels)* 

K-14.  Sniffles  Snuffles.  Made  for  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health.  Simple  facts  that  everyone  should  know  about  the  common 
cold,  interestingly  told  with  living  silhouettes  and  cartoon  animation.  An 
effective  novelty  on  an  important  subject.  (%  reel)* 

K-15.  Mad  Dog.  Made  for  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  truth  about  prevention  of  rabies  told  in  novelty  animation 
with  toy  dogs.  (%  reel)* 

K-16.  One  Scar  or  Many?  A  film  on  the  value  of  vaccination. 
Technically  correct  in  every  detail,  it  outlines  the  history  of  smallpox 
vaccination,  gives  statistical  information  on  the  reduction  of  the  disease 
by  vaccination  and  its  increase  wherever  there  are  no  compulsory  laws 
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or  lax  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  It  is  made  as  free  as  possible  of 
gruesome  details  and  is  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  subject.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.  (1  reel)* 

K-18.  The  Danger  that  Never  Sleeps.  This  lesson  on  fire  preven¬ 
tion  is  told  from  a  child’s  viewpoint.  However,  the  film  will  appeal  to 
young  and  old  alike.  (1  reel)* 

K-19.  Getting  Acquainted  with  Bacteria.  This  reel  is  an  excellent 
foundation  for  lessons  both  in  sanitation  and  nature  study.  It  introduces 
the  child  to  the  wonderful  field  of  microscopic  organisms  and  shows  that 
most  of  the  bacteria  are  as  harmless  as  buttercups  and  daisies.  The  film 
presents  the  essential  facts  about  the  way  in  which  bacteria  are  grown 
and  handled  in  the  laboratory.  The  three  typical  shapes  of  bacteria — 
coccus,  bacillus,  and  spirillum — are  clearly  demonstrated.  Size  and  com¬ 
parisons  that  appeal  to  the  child-mind  make  plain  the  extreme  minute¬ 
ness  of  bacteria.  (1  reel)* 

K-20.  Play  and  Keep  Well. 

Preparing  Schoolboy  Athletes. 

Swimming.  This  reel  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  encourages  tennis  as  a  means  of  keeping  fit.  Various  strokes  are 
effectively  analyzed  by  slow-motion  photography.  The  second  part  was 
filmed  at  a  famous  preparatory  school  in  Connecticut.  The  boys  are 
shown  going  thru  their  setting-up  exercises,  at  basketball,  and  at  the 
training  table.  The  exterior  scenes  show  cross-country  runs  thru  fields, 
woods,  and  streams.  The  third  part  deals  with  swimming.  A  physical 
instructor  at  one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  teaches  boys 
how  to  swim  in  one  lesson.  Demonstration  of  method,  which  has  correct 
breathing  as  its  basic  principle.  (1  reel)* 

K-21.  Youth  Regained.  A  film  produced  by  the  Fleischmann  Yeast 
Company  presenting  the  value  of  yeast  in  maintaining  good  health.  (1 
reel)* 

K-26.  Stung!  By  Amos  Quito.  A  valuable  contribution  to  public  in¬ 
formation  on  the  prevention  of  malaria;  produced  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Combines  actual  photography  and  animated 
technical  drawings  and  includes  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  of  the 
mosquito.  (V2  reel)* 

K-28.  How  to  Live  Long  and  Well.  Vital  rules  of  health  presented 
in  an  interesting  and  forceful  manner.  Produced  by  the  National  Motion 
Pictures  Company  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  William  F.  King,  Secretary, 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Bureau  of  Education,  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association.  (1  reel)* 

K-32.  How  Jimmy  Won  the  Game.  A  film  in  effective  story  form 
which  was  produced  by  the  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives  to  acquaint 
people  with  the  great  danger  of  children  playing  with  blasting  caps. 
There  are  several  hundred  children  crippled  each  year  by  playing  with 
blasting  caps  which  they  have  picked  up  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  quar¬ 
ries,  or  in  the  fields  where  agricultural  blasting  has  been  done.  Jimmie, 
who  was  too  small  to  play  on  the  ball  team,  won  the  championship  game 
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for  his  team  by  heroically  saving  the  star  pitcher  from  bodily  injury.  A 
film  that  should  do  much  in  preventing  children  from  playing  with 
dangerous  explosives.  A  picture  that  should  arouse  parents  to  instruct 
more  fully  their  children  as  to  the  dangers  of  playing  with  explosives. 
(1  reel)* 

K-33.  The  Rat  Menace.  A  picture  showing  the  habits  of  the  rat, 
how  rats  spread  disease,  damage  property,  and  how  to  exterminate  them. 
Based  on  the  United  States  Government  Health  Series.  (1  reel)* 

K-34.  Fire.  A  picture  produced  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  emphasizing  our  great  annual  loss  by  fire  and  suggesting 
means  of  preventing  fires.  (1  reel)* 

K-35.  Working  for  Dear  Life.  A  general  health  film.  Comparison 
is  made  of  the  human  body  and  the  automobile.  We  take  our  car  to  the 
mechanic  for  inspection  frequently,  but  the  human  body,  which  is  a  more 
delicate  piece  of  mechanism,  is  too  frequently  neglected.  The  film  shows 
how  one  man  cared  for  his  car  but  neglected  himself.  The  good  results  of 
regular  medical  inspection  are  emphasized.  (1  reel)* 

K-36.  The  American  Boy  Out  of  Doors.  The  youth  of  the  United 
States  engaging  in  his  many  sports  and  other  outdoor  activities  that  make 
for  sound,  all-round  development.  Excellent  for  Boy  Scout  groups.  (1 
reel)* 

K-37.  Social  Hygiene  for  Women.  A  film  analogous  to  the  film 
number  K-57  “The  Venereal  Diseases,”  but  adapted  for  women.  Clearly,* 
but  with  care  and  good  taste  thruout,  it  explains  the  anatomy  and  func¬ 
tions  of  organs,  fertilization,  cell  division,  development  of  the  embryo 
(carried  to  the  fully  formed  child),  role  of  the  placenta  (dispelling  the 
popular  fallacy  of  “maternal  impressions”),  and  the  essential  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  venereal  diseases.  In  dealing  with  the  latter,  only  a  minimum 
of  clinical  cases  are  shown.  This  picture  is  not  to  be  considered  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  but  should  be  used  as  illustrative  material  for  lectures  to  wom¬ 
en  and  older  girls.  Produced  by  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion.  (2  reels)* 

K-38.  The  Magic  Fluid.  The  discovery  of  the  Dakin  solution.  The 
manufacture  and  use  of  Zonite  for  medical  purposes.  <1  reel)* 

K-39.  The  Keystone.  A  film  portraying  the  importance  of  fire  in¬ 
surance  to  business  and  to  the  individual.  (1  reel)* 

K-40.  The  Flying  Bandit.  A  film  on  fly  eradication  which  employs 
amusing  animated  cartoons  with  straight  photography.  A  most  effective 
film  on  the  fly  menace.  Can  be  used  as  a  comedy  reel  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
struction.  (1  reel)* 

K-41.  How  We  Breathe.  Animated  drawings  showing  the  formation 
of  the  human  lungs,  and  how  they  function  in  purifying  the  blood.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  physiology  classes.  (%  reel)* 

K-42.  The  Human  Voice.  A  combination  of  X-Ray  photography,  or¬ 
dinary  photography,  and  animated  drawings,  to  demonstrate  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  functions  of  the  nasal  passage;  wind  pipe,  gullet,  epiglottis,  vocal 
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cords,  larynx,  lips,  and  tongue  in  producing  sound.  Excellent  for  physi¬ 
ology  classes.  ( V2  reel)* 

K-43.  How  You  See.  Animated  diagrams  combined  with  actual 
photography,  explaining  the  theory  of  sight,  and  the  principles  common 
to  both  the  eye  and  the  combination  of  lens,  diaphragm,  and  sensitive 
plate  or  film  of  the  ordinary  camera.  A  film  for  teaching  physiology, 
(V2  reel)* 

K-44.  How  We  Hear.  A  study  of  the  human  ear,  by  means  of  ani¬ 
mated  diagrams  and  actual  photography.  Animated  technical  drawings 
explain  the  functions  of  the  middle,  inner,  and  outer  ear,  and  how  9ound 
waves  are  conveyed  thru  these  channels  to  the  brain.  Excellent  for 
physiology  classes.  (V2  reel)* 

R-45.  Making  Thermometers.  A  film  dealing  with  the  development, 
manufacture,  and  use  of  thermometers.  (1  reel)* 

K-46.  Play  Safe.  A  film  showing  how  many  pedestrians  and  auto- 
fsts  are  careless.  An  excellent  picture  to  encourage  safety  on  the  streets 
and  highways.  (1  reel)* 

K-47.  In  the  Wake  of  the  Storm.  The  film  shows  the  disastrous 
work  of  the  storm  in  southern  Indiana  during  March  of  1925,  and  shows 
the  heroic  work  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  rebuilding  devastated 
areas.  (1  reel)* 

K-48.  School  Days.  Development  of  rural  schools  from  the  one- 
teacher  school  to  the  modern  consolidated  schools  of  today.  (1  reel)* 

K-49.  The  Digestive  Tract.  Animated  drawings  portray  the  entire 
digestive  tract,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  organs  to  each  other. 
Actual  dissection  of  the  human  abdomen  shows  the  anatomical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  these  organs,  including  the  omentum,  stomach,  small  and  large 
intestines,  appendix,  liver,  pancreas,  and  gall  bladder.  Then  animation 
demonstrates  the  passage  of  food  from  the  mouth  thru  the  gullet,  stomach, 
and  small  and  large  intestines.  Only  the  main  processes  of  digestion  are 
touched  upon  as  the  intention  is  to  deal  simply  with  the  basic  principles, 
and  avoid  confusing  details.  (1  reel)* 

K-50.  The  Heart  and  How  It  Works.  Presents  actual  dissection  of 
the  human  heart,  demonstrating  in  detail  the  construction  of  its  chambers, 
partitions,  valves,  and  cords.  The  mechanism  and  action  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  are  presented  by  actual  specimens  and  animated  drawings.  A 
living  heart  is  seen  in  action.  The  action  of  the  living  heart  is  seen  at 
normal  rate  and  in  a  slow  motion  picture.  (1  reel)* 

K-51.  An  X-Ray  on  Teeth. 

Shoe  Sins.  This  film  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
part  shows  infected  tooth  sockets  and  other  curable  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
with  titles  pointing  to  their  destructive  effect  upon  the  health,  and  the 
importance  of  care  and  frequent  examination.  The  second  part  stresses 
the  importance  of  wearing  hygienic  and  comfortable  shoes.  Actual  photo¬ 
graphy  comparing  different  types  of  shoes,  amplified  by  X-Ray  views 
showing  the  position  of  the  bony  structure  within  the  footgear.  (1  reel)* 

K-52.  Sir  Lacteus,  the  Good  Milk  Knight.  A  little  girl,  averse  to 
drinking  milk,  dreams  she  is  kidnapped  by  Sir  Disease.  Her  parents  ap- 
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peal  to  Sir  Lacteus,  who,  aided  by  his  cohorts,  Sirs  Fat,  Sugar,  Lime,  Pro¬ 
tein,  and  Vitamin,  defeat  Sir  Disease’s  men  and  rescue  the  child.  Thru 
the  fanciful  story  the  food  value  of  milk  is  emphasized.  Intended  prim¬ 
arily  for  children.  (2  reels)* 

K-53.  Food  for  Reflection.  The  need  for  a  hot  school  lunch  in  the 
school  at  Pleasant  View  and  how  the  women  of  the  community  raised 
money  to  buy  and  install  the  equipment.  The  operation  of  the  hot  school 
lunch  and  its  beneficial  results  for  the  school  children;  weighing  and 
measuring  demonstrations ;  with  the  conclusion  that  “children  are  the  best 
crop  the  farm  produces.”  (2  reels)* 

K-54.  The  Public  Health  Twins  at  Work.  This  is  an  interesting  film 
in  animated  cartoon  form  with  a  pleasantly  entertaining  touch  of  humor. 
It  brings  home  to  its  audiences  with  striking  effectiveness  the  beneficial 
results  achieved  by  adequate  public  health  measures. 

The  scene  is  a  courtroom.  The  judge  is  Public  Opinion.  The  active 
little  men,  Science  and  Administration,  alias  the  Public  Health  Twins, 
bring  in  various  diseases  cleverly  caricatured  as  culprits.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  behind  the  bars,  these  ugly  ruffians  are  transfixed  by  the  twins 
into  “Graphic  bars”  representing  death  rates,  and  then  energetically  ham¬ 
mered  down.  Produced  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  (1 
reel)* 

K-55.  The  Gift  of  Life.  This  picture  presents  with  scientific  accu¬ 
racy  and  completeness  the  biology  of  sex  and  reproduction.  Under  the 
wise  guidance  of  a  scientist,  an  eager  boy  is  shown  receiving  instruction. 

Observations  are  made  in  the  field  and  specimens  collected.  Thru  the 
microscope  the  boy  sees  the  processes  of  reproduction  in  the  lower  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  what  he  sees  is  shown  to  the  audience  by 
photomicrographs.  The  study  continues  thru  higher  forms  of  life.  Eggs 
are  placed  in  an  incubator,  removed  at  different  periods,  and  carefully 
opened  to  reveal  embryonic  development.  Here  excellent  photography 
shows  the  actual  life  and  movement  of  the  embryo. 

Animated  diagrams  are  used  to  make  clear  such  processes  as  cannot 
be  photographed,  and  with  logical  sequence  and  easy  transition  the  study 
leads  to,  and  explains,  the  processes  in  mammals  and  human  beings.  In 
summary,  and  with  a  very  apt  and  useful  comparison  of  embryos,  the 
principles  of  reproduction  are  reviewed  and  shown  to  be  the  same  in  man 
as  in  other  mammals. 

This  film  supplies  adults  with  correct  information  and  suggestions 
for  instructing  children.  With  a  suitable  lecture,  the  film  is  very  success¬ 
fully  shown  to  audiences  of  older  boys  and  girls.  In  the  case  of  very 
young  audiences  the  fourth  reel  dealing  with  human  reproduction  may  be 
omitted.  Produced  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  (4 
reels)* 

K-56.  New  Ways  for  Old.  New  ways  for  old  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  A  comparison  of  methods  today  with  those  of  Civil  War 
times.  The  film  is  dramatized  and  is  presented  in  an  interesting  and  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  A  picture  encouraging  the  use  of  toxin-anti-toxin.  Of 
general  interest.  Produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company.  (1 
reel)* 
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K-57.  The  Venereal  Diseases.  In  the  production  of  this  film  for 
men,  and  the  corresponding  film  K-37  “Social  Hygiene  for  Women/’  the 
thoro  knowledge  of  physicians  and  the  skill  of  artists  expert  in  motion 
picture  technique  have  been  combined.  Carefully  prepared  animated  dia¬ 
grams  serve  to  make  clear  the  anatomy  of  male  and  female  reproductive 
organs  and  various  physiological  processes.  This  film  for  men  deals  with 
the  pathology  of  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  chaneroid,  showing  photographs 
of  actual  cases  arranged  in  the  order  generally  followed  by  experienced 
lecturers.  This  is  distinctly  a  lecture  film  designed  to  illustrate  lectures 
to  older  boys  and  men  on  sex  hygiene  and  prevention  of  venereal  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  by  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  (3  reels)* 

M-3.  Revelations  by  X-Ray.  The  film  portrays  a  few  essential  op¬ 
erations  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Coolidge  tube,  and  by  animated  draw¬ 
ings  the  electrical  action  in  producing  X-Rays  is  visualized  so  clearly  that 
a  child  can  understand  the  subject.  A  few  demonstrations  follow  showing 
the  power  of  X-Rays  to  reveal  the  inner  structure  of  opaque  objects,  such 
as  wood,  steel,  cast  iron,  and  even  the  hidden  wheels  of  a  clock.  The 
scenes  which  show  the  action  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  knee, 
ankle,  and  foot,  also  some  interesting  views  of  the  teeth  concluding  with 
an  X-Ray  view  of  the  entire  body,  will  cause  any  audience  to  realize  and 
appreciate  what  modern  science  is  doing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  (1 
reel)* 

K-57.  Sunshine.  A  film  dealing  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
violet  ray  apparatus.  The  importance  of  abundant  sunlight  as  a  means 
of  good  health  is  emphasized.  (1  reel)* 

H-7.  Water  Supply  of  a  Great  City.  (1  reel)* 

A-32.  Garden  Gold.  John  Jasper  changes  from  a  confirmed  golfer 
to  an  enthusiastic  gardener;  community  gardens  maintained  for  public 
use  by  an  American  city  and  the  benefit  they  gave  the  health  and  pocket- 
book  of  the  Jasper  family.  (1  reel)* 

A-70.  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats.  (1  reel)* 

N-10.  The  Mosquito.  (1  reel)* 

N-14.  The  Greenbottle  Fly.  (1  reel)* 

HOME  ECONOMICS— 

A-5.  The  Happier  Way.  Shows  how  the  women  of  Pleasant  View 
got  in  touch  with  labor-saving  devices  for  household  use;  how  a  farm 
water  system  gave  Mrs.  Little  time  for  real  enjoyment  of  country  life; 
and  how  other  conveniences  made  farm  life  more  attractive.  Produced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-12.  Lamb  and  Mutton  for  Home  Use.  Dressing  and  preparing 
lamb  and  mutton  for  use  on  the  farm.  Close-ups  of  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  skinning  of  the  animal  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  meat 
for  use.  Of  interest  to  sheep-raisers  and  housekeepers.  Produced  by 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-31.  Cotton— Dixie’s  Crop.  The  new  era  in  cotton  production. 
Preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cultivating  practices,  picking,  and  delivery 
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at  gin.  The  boll  weevil  menace  and  other  problems  of  the  up-to-date 
cotton  grower  are  included.  Prepared  by  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-54.  Home  Gardening.  Proper  methods  for  city  and  suburban 
vegetable  gardens,  and  some  examples  of  successful  ones.  Produced  by 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

A-57.  A  Matter  of  Form.  How  the  home  demonstration  agent, 
working  thru  the  farm  bureau,  helps  the  women  of  Pleasant  View  Com¬ 
munity  to  do  their  own  sewing;  the  making  of  dress  forms;  Mrs.  Little’s 
new  clothes  and  the  praise  they  won  at  the  community  style  show.  Of 
general  interest.  Produced  by  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (1  reel)* 

A-64.  Home.  Typical  American  farm  homes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Shows  contrasts  in  types,  and  features  certain  homes  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  Produced  by  Extension  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (1  reel)* 

A-65.  Turn  on  the  Water!  Danger  of  impure  water  on  the  farm; 
good  and  bad  water-supply  systems,  with  examples  of  both  kinds;  how 
to  install  inexpensive  systems.  Produced  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
(1  reel)* 

1-11.  Pottery.  This  pictured  story  of  pottery  traces  the  first  use  of 
clay  among  primitive  people  to  the  modern  pottery,  which  is  artistic  por¬ 
celain  of  great  beauty.  The  details  of  the  making  of  modern  pottery  are 
presented  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
also  to  give  a  clear  understanding  in  a  popular  way  of  the  origin  of  our 
common  porcelain  ware  and  the  skill  required  in  making  the  finest  Ameri¬ 
can  pottery.  (1  reel)* 

1-13.  Treasure  of  the  Tropics.  The  story  of  coffee.  (2  reels)* 

1-14.  Meat  Packing.  (1  reel)* 

1-31.  Wheat  and  Flour.  The  reaper,  the  binder,  and  the  tractor 
have  made  bread  cheaper.  Each  step  in  wheat-growing  to  bread-making 
is  pictorially  presented.  (1  reel)* 

1-33.  The  Fruit  of  Adventure.  A  story  of  the  gold  rush  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  how  the  early  pioneers  founded  a  prune-raising  industry  which 
has  been  worth  more  than  the  gold  that  they  originally  came  after.  An 
instructive  picture  of  the  present  prune  industry  of  California.  (1  reel)* 

1-35.  The  Orange  Industry.  The  orange  industry  stands  out  as  an 
example  of  efficiency  that  controls  even  the  elements.  Those  interested 
in  fruit  growing  should  study  this  film.  A  part  of  these  California 
scenes  are  presented  in  color  photography.  (1  reel)* 

1-36.  From  Cocoon  to  Spool.  Prepared  by  the  Corticelli  Silk  Com¬ 
pany.  Visualization  of  the  silk  industry.  Eggs  of  the  silkworm,  eggs 
hatching.  Silkworms  feeding,  spinning  the  cocoon.  Japanese  women  at 
work.  The  factories.  (1  reel)* 

1-38.  Making  Mazda  Lamps.  A  picture  that  visualizes  in  a  few  in¬ 
troductory  scenes  the  development  of  artificial  lighting,  beginning  with 
the  “nights  of  the  candle.”  The  historical  prelude  forms  a  picturesque  ap- 
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proach  to  the  several  interesting  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  Mazda 
lamps.  (1  reel)* 

1-39.  Suds.  Primitive  methods  of  washing  clothes  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  modern  electric  washers.  (1  reel)* 

1-42.  Sugar  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

1-44.  The  Banana  Industry.  (1  reel)* 

1-46.  Story  of  Tapioca.  How  the  cassava  plant  is  grown  and  gath¬ 
ered  in  Java;  the  processes  employed  in  making  tapioca  from  the  roots  of 
this  plant.  Scenes  in  tropical  islands  and  in  the  modern  tapioca  plants  of 
New  England.  (1  reel)* 

1-52.  National  Biscuit  Company.  A  trip  thru  a  large  bakery.  (1 

reel)* 

1-69.  The  Land  of  Cotton.  The  cotton  industry  from  the  planting 

of  the  seed  to  the  finished  fabric.  (2  reels)* 

1-70.  A  Woolen  Yarn.  The  wool  industry  from  the  shearing  of  the 
sheep  to  the  finished  product.  (1  reel)* 

1-72.  Carpeting  a  Century.  The  development  of  carpet  making  and 
the  modern  methods  of  manufacturing  fine  carpets.  (2  reels)* 

1-81.  Pillars  of  Salt.  Story  of  the  salt  industry.  (1  reel)* 

1-84.  The  Magic  Jar.  The  manufacture  of  fruit  jars  in  the  Ball 
Brothers  plants  at  Muncie,  Ind.  Interesting  processes  of  manufacturing 
are  shown,  and  the  last  part  of  the  film  deals  with  methods  of  canning. 
An  excellent  picture  for  vocational  and  home  economics  courses.  (1  reel)* 

1-85.  The  Fountain  of  Youth.  A  film  on  the  value  of  cleanliness. 
The  picture  starts  with  the  early  Roman  baths  and  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plumbing  fixtures  for  personal  cleanliness  and  comfort,  (2  reels)* 

1-93.  Romance  of  the  Lemon.  (1  reel)* 

1-116.  The  Romance  of  Rayon.  The  story  of  a  new  textile  fibre. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  instruction  in  the  complete  story  of 
rayon  from  its  natural  source  in  the  wood  of  spruce  or  in  cotton,  to  its 
final  form  in  fabrics  and  apparel.  (2  reels)* 

H-2.  Waste  Disposal  in  Cities.  (1  reel)* 

H-7.  Water  Supply  in  a  Great  City.  (1  reel)* 

K-6.  Milk  as  Food.  (1  reel)* 

K-7.  Milk,  Nature’s  Perfect  Food.  (1  reel)* 

K-13.  Drinking  Health.  The  value  of  water  to  the  human  body; 
importance  of  clean  drinking  facilities;  the  dangers  of  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup.  How  diseases  are  spread.  Recommended  by  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  An  excellent  teaching  film  for  hygiene  classes  or  general  meet¬ 
ings.  (2  reels)* 

K-28.  How  to  Live  Long  and  Well.  Vital  rules  of  health  presented 
in  an  interesting  and  forceful  manner.  Produced  by  the  National  Motion 
Pictures  Company  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  William  F.  King,  Secretary, 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Bureau  of  Education,  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association.  (1  reel)* 

K-40.  The  Flying  Bandit.  A  film  on  fly  eradication  which  employs 
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amusing  animated  cartoons  with  straight  photography.  A  most  effective 
film  on  the  fly  menace.  Can  be  used  as  a  comedy  reel  as  well  as  for  in¬ 
struction.  (1  reel)* 

K-52.  Sir  Lacteus,  the  Good  Milk  Knight.  A  little  girl,  averse  to 
drinking  milk,  dreams  she  is  kidnapped  by  Sir  Disease.  Her  parents  ap¬ 
peal  to  Sir  Lacteus,  who,  aided  by  his  cohorts,  Sirs  Fat,  Sugar,  Lime,  Pro¬ 
tein,  and  Vitamin,  defeat  Sir  Disease’s  men  and  rescue  the  child.  Thru 
the  fanciful  story  the  food  value  of  milk  is  emphasized.  Intended  prim¬ 
arily  for  children.  (2  reels)* 

K-53.  Food  for  Reflection.  The  need  for  a  hot  school  lunch  in  the 
school  at  Pleasant  View  and  how  the  women  of  the  community  raised 
money  to  buy  and  install  the  equipment.  The  operation  of  the  hot  school 
lunch  and  its  beneficial  results  for  the  school  children;  weighing  and 
measuring  demonstrations;  with  the  conclusion  that  “children  are  the  best 
crop  the  farm  produces.”  (2  reels)* 

K-54.  The  Public  Health  Twins  at  Work.  This  is  an  interesting 
film  in  animated  cartoon  form  with  a  pleasantly  entertaining  touch  of 
humor.  It  brings  home  to  its  audiences  with  striking  effectiveness  the 
beneficial  results  achieved  by  adequate  public  health  measures. 

The  scene  is  a  courtroom.  The  judge  is  Public  Opinion.  The  active 
little  men,  Science  and  Administration,  alias  the  Public  Health  Twins, 
bring  in  various  diseases  cleverly  caricatured  as  culprits.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  behind  the  bars,  these  ugly  ruffians  are  transfixed  by  the 
twins  into  “Graphic  bars”  representing  death  rates,  and  then  energeti¬ 
cally  hammered  down.  Produced  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation.  (1  reel)* 

M-4.  A  Modern  Cinderella.  An  interesting  story  of  how  the  young 
wife  of  a  farmer  learns  how  to  sew  and  how  she  becomes  “a  modern 
Cinderella”  to  her  husband  when  she  appears  at  an  important  social 
function  exquisitely  gowned  when  the  husband  thought  to  his  regret 
that  the  wife  would  have  to  wear  “the  usual  dress.”  A  film  produced  by 
the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  which  encourages  women  to  learn 
sewing.  Excellent  for  home  economics  classes  or  for  rural  meetings. 
(3  reels)* 

M-7.  Leavening.  An  instructive  film  on  the  development  of  baking 
from  early  to  modern  times.  (3  reels)* 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS— 

M-2.  Beyond  the  Microscope.  The  decomposition  of  water  into  its 
two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  how  the  gases  burn  and  assist 
combustion.  By  animated  drawings  the  film  displays  the  structure  of  the 
atoms  which  make  up  hydrogen  and  oxygen  molecules;  how  they  combine 
to  form  a  water  molecule;  the  action  of  the  nuclei,  electrons,  ions,  etc. 
The  picture  shows  what  takes  place  as  heat  is  applied  and  how  the  mole¬ 
cules  behave  when  water  freezes  or  is  formed  into  snowflakes.  While  the 
subject  is  technical  the  film  visualizes  it  so  plainly  that  the  picture  should 
be  enjoyed  by  any  audience.  Produced  by  General  Electric  Company.  (1 
reel)* 
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M-3.  Revelations  by  X-Ray.  The  film  portrays  a  few  essential  op¬ 
erations  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Coolidge  tube,  and  by  animated  draw¬ 
ings  the  electrical  action  in  producing  X-Rays  is  visualized  so  clearly  that 
a  child  can  understand  the  subject.  A  few  demonstrations  follow  showing 
the  power  of  X-Rays  to  reveal  the  inner  structure  of  opaque  objects,  such 
as  wood,  steel,  cast  iron,  and  even  the  hidden  wheels  of  a  clock.  The 
scenes  which  show  the  action  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  knee, 
ankle,  and  foot,  also  some  interesting  views  of  the  teeth  concluding  with 
an  X-Ray  view  of  the  entire  body,  will  cause  any  audience  to  realize  and 
appreciate  what  modern  science  is  doing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  (1 
reel)* 

M-4.  A  Modern  Cinderella.  See  Home  Economics.  (3  reels)* 

M-5.  The  Benefactor.  The  life  of  Thomas  Edison,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electricity  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness.  (3  reels)* 

M-7.  Leavening.  An  instructive  film  on  the  development  of  baking 
from  early  to  modern  times.  Produced  under  the  technical  supervision 
of  Lily  Haxworth  Wallace,  Consultant  Food  Specialist,  in  cooperation 
with  Rita  Hochheimer,  Assistant  Director  of  Visual  Education,  New 
York  City  Schools,  and  Matilda  J.  McKeown,  Teacher  in  Home  Economics, 
New  York  City  Schools.  Specially  prepared  teaching  outlines  will  be 
sent  free  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  film  if  requested.  (3  reels)* 

M-14.  How  Animated  Cartoons  are  Made.  Interior  views  and  work 
performed  in  the  cartoon  rooms  of  Bray  Productions,  Inc.  Shows  the  full 
routine  of  making  an  animated  cartoon.  Especially  interesting  scenes  are 
those  which  show  the  progressions  of  drawings  necessary  to  produce  the 
effect  of  even  a  simple  series  of  movements;  the  photographing  of  these 
drawings  with  specially  designed  cameras,  and  the  projection  on  the 
screen  of  the  finished  cartoon,  for  criticism.  (1  reel)* 

M-15.  How  Movies  Move.  Animated  technical  drawings  combined 
with  actual  photography  explain  the  operations  of  the  motion  picture 
projection  machine.  reel)* 

NATURE  STUDY— 

N-l.  Birds  of  Bonaventure.  Glimpses  of  the  famous  Canadian  bird 
sanctuary  at  Bonaventure  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
various  types  of  Canadian  sea-fowl  that  nest  in  countless  thousands  on  the 
cliffs  of  this  picturesque  home  of  birds.  (1  reel)* 

N-2.  Beasts  of  Prey.  Intimate  glimpses  of  the  principal  types  of 
the  Carnivores.  (1  reel)* 

N-3.  Bare  Facts  concerning  Bears.  Close-range  studies  of  conspic¬ 
uous  types  of  bears.  (1  reel)* 

N-4.  Babies  of  Wild  Animals.  (1  reel)* 

N-7.  Dinnertime  in  Zooland.  Feeding  time  at  the  Zoo,  revealing 
some  of  the  amazing  preferences  that  animals  develop  for  special  kinds 
of  food.  Film  contains  some  splendid  close-up  studies.  (%  reel)* 

N-8.  The  Monarch  Butterfly.  Development  of  the  butterfly.  (1 
reel)* 
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N-9.  The  Honey  Bee.  (1  reel)* 

N-10.  The  Mosquito.  This  reel  rounds  out  one’s  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  aggressive  mosquito.  It  shows  the  ponds  and  puddles 
where  one  or  two  hundred  eggs  are  laid  at  a  time;  the  hatching  under 
water;  the  breathing  tube,  abdomen,  and  thorax  under  a  microscope;  the 
larvae  or  “wrigglers”  feeding  on  animal  and  plant  life,  rising  to  the  sur¬ 
face  for  air  and  moulting  three  times;  the  pupae  or  “tumblers”  resting 
at  the  top  of  the  water;  the  skin  splitting,  and  the  mosquito  emerging 
and  drying  its  wings.  (1  reel)* 

N-ll.  Luther  Burbank.  A  visit  to  Luther  Burbank’s  home  and  his 
gardens  of  wonderful  plants  and  flowers.  Mr.  Burbank  conducts  us  thru 
the  gardens  and  explains  the  different  plants  which  he  has  improved.  (1 
reel)* 

N-12.  Dwellers  of  the  Deep.  The  Aquarium  at  the  old  Castle  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York  City.  The  largest  aquarium  in  the  world.  (1  reel)* 

N-14.  The  Greenbottle  Fly.  This  film  follows  in  detail  “the  process 
of  transmutation  that  makes  the  ruins  of  what  once  lived  return  apace 
into  life’s  treasure-house.  The  dead  mouse,  bird,  or  snake,  going  bad 
under  conditions  not  too  repulsive,  will  show  us  the  workings  of  the 
crucible  wherein  all  things  are  melted  to  begin  anew.” — Fabre.  The  work 
of  the  greenbottle  fly,  one  of  nature’s  scavengers,  is  traced  in  this  reel. 
(1  reel)* 

N-15.  The  Black-and-Orange  Garden  Spider.  This  reel  shows  the 
complete  metamorphosis  of  this  familiar  spider;  the  female  Mirandi 
spinning  her  web;  entangling  her  prey;  enjoying  the  feast;  laying  eggs; 
and  hatching  the  young,  etc.  (1  reel)* 

N-16.  Our  Dog  Friends.  All  kinds  of  dogs  in  all  kinds  of  clever 
tricks  and  beautiful  poses.  (1  reel)* 

N-17.  Value  of  Our  Common  Birds.  An  excellent  picture  for  bird 
study.  (1  reel)* 

N-18.  National  Bird  Refuges.  A  trip  on  a  Government  patrol  boat 
to  federal  bird  refuges  on  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana;  brown  pelicans,  royal  terns,  laughing  gulls,  black  skimmers, 
and  other  birds.  (1  reel)* 

N-19.  Frocks  and  Frills.  How  birds,  insects,  and  animals  use 
form,  color,  and  motion  to  protect  themselves  from  their  enemies.  A 
beautiful  and  instructive  nature  study.  (1  reel)* 

N-20.  Wasps.  A  film  tracing  the  life-history  of  mud-dauber  and 
Polistes  wasps.  Shows  the  building  of  their  houses,  stocking  them  with 
food,  and  laying  the  eggs.  Visualizes  the  hatching  of  the  young  and  the 
development  from  grub  to  wasp.  (1  reel)* 

N-21.  Preparedness  among  Ants.  Exceedingly  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  film  showing  the  community  life,  industrial  activities,  engineer¬ 
ing  ability,  and  military  talent  of  ants.  (V2  reel)* 

N-23.  Song  Birds  as  Citizens.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  chickadee, 
woodpecker,  and  nuthatch  at  close  range,  with  suggestions  for  their  pre¬ 
servation  and  encouragement  in  the  neighborhood.  The  film  includes  the 
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making  and  erecting  of  bird  houses,  and  closes  with  a  lively  sparring 
match  between  two  woodpeckers.  (1  reel)* 

N-26.  The  Scale  of  Mother  Love.  A  group  of  harmless  garden 
spiders  studied  at  close  range.  Orb-weavers,  grass  and  rock  spiders,  wolf 
and  alligator  spiders  weave  their  webs,  spin  their  cocoons,  and  deftly  an¬ 
chor  their  egg  cases  with  threads  of  amazing  strength  and  durability.  The 
last  scene  shows  a  close-up  of  a  torn  egg-case  containing  a  large  number 
of  the  spider’s  young.  ( V2  reel)* 

N-27.  Tree-top  Concert  Singers.  A  beautiful  and  instructive  picture 
of  bird  life  by  William  L.  Finley.  Scenes  include  studies  under  entirely 
natural  conditions  of  the  swallow,  robin,  flycatcher,  titmouse,  kingfisher, 
and  warbling  vireo.  (1  reel)* 

N-28.  Adopting  a  Bear  Cub.  William  L.  Finley,  of  the  Oregon  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  made  this  humorous  study  of  a  little  orphan  brown 
bear  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  film  shows  the  finding  of  the  cub  in 
a  den;  his  adoption  into  the  Finley  family,  and  his  pastimes  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  dog  and  the  Finley  children.  Among  the  scenes  is  one  of  a  good-na¬ 
tured  but  exceedingly  lively  laugh-provoking  tussle  between  the  dog  and 
the  bear.  (1  reel)* 

N-30.  Animal  Appetites.  Feeding  animals  in  the  zoo.  (1  reel)* 

N-31.  Furs  and  Feathers.  Showing  the  many  kinds  of  animals  and 
birds  to  be  found  in  the  zoo.  (1  reel)* 

N-32.  What  the  Forest  Means  to  You.  Designed  to  set  forth  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  mankind  upon  the  forest  and  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  total  destruction  of  forest  cover.  Made  with  special  reference  to  the 
Ozark  region,  but  of  general  interest  and  application.  Produced  by  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  (2  reels)* 

N-33.  A  Furry  Tale.  An  interesting  study  of  the  animals  from 
which  we  obtain  our  furs;  sea  otter,  marmot,  raccoon,  skunk,  squirrel, 
kangaroo,  and  silver  fox.  (1  reel)* 

N-34.  Paradise  for  Birds.  Intimate  studies  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  wild  fowl  made  by  William  L.  and  Irene  Finley;  others  birds  in  the 
Malheur  Lake  Reservation  in  Oregon.  (1  reel)* 

N-35.  Chumming  with  Chipmunks.  Many  weeks  of  patient  effort 
and  study  on  the  part  of  William  L.  and  Irene  Finley  went  into  this  in¬ 
structive,  amusing,  and  beautiful  picture.  (1  reel)* 

A-72.  The  Horse  and  the  Man.  (1  reel)* 

G-6.  Clouds.  (1  reel)* 

G-28.  Salmon  Angling  on  the  Restigouche.  (1  reel)* 

G-73.  Where  Moose  Run  Loose.  (1  reel)* 

G-74.  Where  Salmon  Leap.  (1  reel)* 

G-82.  Monarchs  of  the  Plains.  (1  reel)* 

G-84.  Coral  Growth.  (1  reel)* 

G-85.  The  Sea.  (1  reel)* 

G-113.  Falling  Waters.  (1  reel)* 

1-1.  Lumbering  in  the  North  Woods.  (1  reel)* 

1-2.  Big  Trees  in  California.  (1  reel)* 

1-19.  Harvesting  the  Deep.  (1  reel)* 
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K-8.  Swat  that  Fly.  (1  reel)* 

K-19.  Getting  Acquainted  with  Bacteria.  (1  reel)* 

PHYSICS — 

The  following  six  reels  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  produced 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon  at  Ryerson  Physi¬ 
cal  Laboratory,  University  of  Chicago.  Elementary  and  advanced  experi¬ 
ments  are  illustrated  in  this  interesting  series. 

This  series  affords  classes  in  physics  to  see  demonstrations,  many 
of  which  may  not  be  offered  in  high  schools  due  to  lack  of  equipment.  The 
cost  of  the  prints  makes  it  necessary  to  require  a  nominal  fee  of  $2  per 
reel  for  each  day’s  use. 

PS-1.  Magnetism.  Rental:  $2.  (1  reel)* 

PS-2.  Electrostatics.  Rental:  $2.  (1  reel)* 

PS-3.  Electromagnetism.  Rental:  $4.  (2  reels)* 

PS-4.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  Rental:  $2.  (1  reel)* 

PS-5.  High  Frequency  Currents.  Rental:  $2.  (1  reel)* 


Special  Film  Programs 


The  following  film  features  are  available  at  special  rates  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  for  the  film  service  in  order  to  arrange  to 
show  these  subjects.  Likewise  films  in  other  sections  of  the  catalog 
where  special  rental  rates  are  indicated  are  obtainable  regardless  of  en¬ 
rollment  since  they  cannot  be  supplied  thru  the  enrollment  plan. 

In  order  to  make  a  seven-  or  eight-reel  program,  two  or  three  reels 
of  travel,  nature  study,  industrial,  and  comic  reels  will  be  sent  with  any 
of  these  pictures  without  additional  cost.  All  comedy  reels  have  special 
rental  rates  and  they  are  supplied  free  only  when  used,  with  one  of  the 
following  programs.  Indicate  the  number  and  nature  of  free  reels  de¬ 
sired  for  each  program  when  ordering. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  charging  admission  when  the  films 
are  used  in  raising  funds  for  school  use  or  for  other  worthy  causes. 

A  special  offer  in  rates  on  a  program  series  is  made  on  page  61. 


24.  Little  Orphant  Annie.  Based  on  the  poem  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  In  the  introduction  we  see  the  Hoosier  Poet  visiting  with  a  group 
of  children.  A  visit  is  then  made  to  Riley’s  home.  Then  follows  the 
story  with  Colleen  Moore  as  Little  Orphant  Annie.  All  the  goblins  and 
child  antics  of  the  poem  are  vividly  portrayed.  A  picture  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  both  young  and  old.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes.  (5  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

26.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  A  vivid  and  outstanding  jjresenta- 
tion  of  Charles  Dickens’  best  known  story  about  the  tangled  fortunes  of 
the  old  toy-maker  and  his  blind  daughter,  who  lived  in  a  dream  world 
until  ugly  suspicion  reared  its  head  and  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  chirped 
no  more.  Running  thru  the  story  is  the  romance  of  Edward,  the  toy- 
maker’s  son,  who,  with  only  youth  and  poverty  to  offer  against  the  wealth 
of  his  rival,  Old  Gruff,  appears  at  the  church  just  as  his  sweetheart  is 
about  to  become  his  rival’s  bride,  and  weds  her  himself.  A  picture  splend¬ 
idly  portrayed  and  excellent  for  school  and  community  exhibitions.  Time 
required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  thirty-four  minutes.  (7  reels)* 
Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

46.  The  Jack-Knife  Man.  Ellis  Parker  Butler’s  story  of  spiritual 
achievement,  filmed  in  its  exact  locale  on  the  Mississippi.  This  delightful 
picture  of  the  humble  whittler’s  love  for  his  fellows,  filled  with  pathos  and 
kindly  humor,  deals  with  the  affairs  of  a  quaint  colony  in  a  mid-western 
hamlet  and  life  on  a  typical  Mississippi  shanty-boat.  (7  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

14.  Shattered  Dreams.  A  thought-provoking  comedy  drama  that 
strikingly  illustrates  what  happens  when  well-meaning  but  misguided  and 
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exploited  “idealists”  tamper  with  economic  laws.  A  wealthy  “uplifter” 
establishes  a  socialistic  group  on  an  island;  every  “comrade”  wants  free¬ 
dom  from  “economic  pressure”  but  nobody  wants  to  work  to  secure  the 
fruits  that  all  may  share.  When  the  “idealistic”  plan  fails,  all  are  over¬ 
joyed  to  return  to  work  under  a  benevolent  government  “of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.”  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  (5  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

16.  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  A  splendid  presentation  of  Edward 
Eggleston’s  famous  book  on  early  Indiana  life.  Historical  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  (5  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

38.  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  A  presentation  of  Longfellow’s 
poem.  The  film  follows  the  story  in  detail.  A  picture  of  literary,  historic, 
and  entertainment  value.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  twelve 
minutes.  (5  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

37.  Timothy’s  Quest.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin’s  simple,  homespun 
story,  so  faithful  in  its  adaption  that  it  overflows  with  sentiment  and 
kindly  humor.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  opened  and  the  characters  step 
forth  to  be  humanized;  to  live  on  the  screen.  Timothy,  an  orphan  of  the 
slums,  to  avoid  being  sent  to  an  asylum,  runs  away  with  his  little  girl 
companion,  his  quest  being  a  real  home.  They  reach  Maine  on  a  freight 
train  and  not  only  find  a  home  but  bring  love  and  happiness  into  a  house 
which  has  been  empty  for  want  of  real  understanding.  Splendid  for  school 
and  community  exhibitions.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes.  (7  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

39.  The  Sin  That  Was  His.  The  story  of  a  gambler  who  after  de¬ 
nouncing  God  is  forced  to  disguise  as  a  priest  in  order  to  keep  from  being 
hanged  as  a  murderer.  How  this  pretense  at  being  helpful  to  others  soft¬ 
ens  the  man’s  heart  and  produces  a  different  person  is  forcefully  told. 
This  drama  has  a  splendid  plot  and  will  hold  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  A  Selznick  production.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  (6  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

13.  The  Highest  Law.  A  tense  and  dramatic  episode  in  Lincoln’s 
life  during  the  Civil  War.  This  is  a  story  that  is  patriotic  in  its  appeal 
and  historic  in  its  presentation.  A  type  of  picture  specially  recommended 
for  school  and  community  exhibitions.  Time  required  for  showing,  fifty 
minutes.  (4  reels)* 

15.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  story  of  negro 
slavery.  An  excellent  picture  for  school  or  community  use  and  a  film 
that  is  always  popular.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes.  (6  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

36.  The  Sky  Pilot.  Ralph  Connor’s  epic  of  the  spiritual  awakening 
of  the  great  untamed  West  which  followed  the  coming  of  the  fighting 
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parsons.  A  splendid  drama  for  school,  church,  or  general  community  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 
(7  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $10. 

22.  The  Deerslayer.  A  massive  production  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  romance  of  the  French-Indian  War,  officially  dedicated  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Time  required  for  showing,  one  hour  and  ten  min¬ 
utes.  (5  reels)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $8. 

10.  King  Basketball.  Produced  by  Indiana  University  Athletic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Coaching  Staff  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  University  Extension  Division.  This  film  was  designed  and 
filmed  expressly  to  be  of  benefit  to  high  school  basketball  players  and 
coaches.  The  film  illustrates  correct  methods  of  shooting,  passing,  offen¬ 
sive  play,  and  defensive  play.  It  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  train¬ 
ing.  Time  required  for  showing,  fifteen  minutes.  (1  reel)* 

Rental:  One  day,  $2. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  RENTAL  FILM  PROGRAMS 


All  of  the  programs  listed  below  rent  separately  for  ten  dollars  per 
day.  By  booking  a  series  at  one  time  the  following  offers  are  made: 

I.  If  any  five  of  the  programs  listed  below  are  booked  at  one  time, 
the  last  program  booked  will  be  sent  rental  free. 

II.  If  any  eight  of  the  programs  listed  below  are  booked  at  one 
time,  the  last  two  programs  booked  will  be  sent  rental  free. 

III.  If  any  ten  of  the  programs  listed  below  are  booked  in  a  series, 
the  last  three  programs  will  be  sent  rental  free. 


PROGRAM 

DATE  DESIRED 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (7  reels)*  . 

The  Jack-Knife  Man  (7  reels)* . 

Shattered  Dreams  (6  reels)*  . 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  (5  reels)* 

Timothy’s  Quest  (7  reels)*  . 

The  Sky  Pilot  (7  reels)* 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (5  reels)* 

The  Sin  That  Was  His  (6  reels)* 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  (6  reels)* 

Little  Orphant  Annie  (5  reels)*  . 

Indicate  above  the  subjects  and  dates  desired.  One-reel  travel  and 
comedy  reels  will  be  sent  with  any  of  these  programs  without  additional 
charge.  Indicate  after  each  program  by  an  (X)  the  number  of  free  reels 
desired.  A  schedule  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  upon  receipt  of  this 
order  blank. 

Signed  . 


Address 
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The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas  comprise  a  series  of  vivid 
and  inspiring  motion  pictures  reproducing  with  historical  accuracy  striking 
events  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  from  the  voyage  of  Columbus  to 
Appomattox. 

The  films  were  planned  by  the  Yale  University  Press  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  members  of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Education  of  Yale 
University.  They  were  produced  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Yale  University  Council. 

Exclusive  distribution  of  these  pictures  in  Indiana  and  Southeastern 
Illinois  to  schools  and  civic  organizations  is  made  thru  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Division,  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Bloomington. 
Advance  bookings  and  series  schedules  are  now  being  made. 

A  special  thirty-two  page  booklet  describing  this  special  film  series 
in  detail  will  be  mailed  free  promptly  upon  request. 


RATES 

The  regular  rate  is  $5  per  reel,  but  the  rate  falls  as 
the  number  of  films  ordered  increases. 

For  a  series  of  3  episodes  the  last  reel  is  free. 

For  a  series  of  6  episodes  the  last  3  reels  are  free. 

For  a  series  of  10  episodes  the  last  6  reels  are  free. 

For  a  series  of  15  episodes  the  last  10  reels  are  free. 

Note :  With  any  or  all  of  these  episodes  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  will  book  extra  reels  of  travel,  nature  study,  geogra¬ 
phy,  or  educational  subjects  free  of  charge.  Indicate  the 
number  of  free  reels  desired  with  each  episode  when  order¬ 
ing. 

All  photodramas  are  on  Safety  Stock  and 
do  not  require  a  booth  for  projection. 


TEACHING  AIDS  FOR  USE  WITH  FILMS 

Teaching  aids  are  now  available  which  will  be  of  much  assistance  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas  in  the 
classroom.  These  aids  are  supplied  without  additional  cost  if  desired. 

Title  Sheets.  Title  sheets  consist  of  an  exact  listing  of  the  titles  as 
they  appear  in  the  picture.  This  should  aid  the  teacher  in  knowing  in 
advance  the  full  content  of  the  film  so  that  ample  preparation  can  be 
made. 

Historical  Background.  This  folder  gives  the  historical  background 
for  each  of  the  films.  It  will  aid  the  teacher  and  class  in  studying  the 
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historical  background  of  the  pictures  and  in  developing  more  effective 
class  work  based  on  the  pictures.  These  folders  are  supplied  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  films  along  with  the  title  sheets. 

Colored  Lantern  Slides.  Lantern  slides  made  from  actual  scenes  in 
the  films  are  beautifully  and  correctly  colored.  They  will  serve  an  admir¬ 
able  purpose  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  showing  of  the  film  or  as 
review  in  the  classroom  following  the  use  of  the  film.  They  may  also  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes  if  desired.  These  sets  vary  in  size  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  slides. 


ORDER  BLANK 


Indiana  University  Extension  Division, 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Please  book  the  episodes  of  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photo¬ 
dramas  checked  below.  In  case  all  the  subjects  cannot  be  booked  precisely 
as  indicated  you  may  fit  the  subjects  checked  to  the  dates  submitted  and 
forward  at  once  a  copy  of  the  completed  schedule  for  approval. 


EPISODE 

DATE  DESIRED 

Extra  reels 
Desired 

Columbus,  4  reels 

Jamestown.  4  reels 

The  Pilgrims.  3  reels 

The  Puritans.  3  reels 

Peter  Stuvvesant.  3  reels 

The  Gateway  to  the  West,  3  reels 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  3  reels 

The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,  3  reels 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  3  reels 

Yorktown,  3  reels . 

Vincennes,  3  reels 

Daniel  Boone,  3  reels  . 

The  Frontier  Woman,  3  reels . 

Alexander  Hamilton,  3  reels . 

Dixie,  3  reels . 

The  rates  for  these  episodes  are  indicated  on  page  63  of  this  catalog. 
In  case  extra  reels  are  desired  to  make  a  longer  program,  I  understand 
that  these  will  be  selected  by  the  Extension  Division  and  sent  without  ad¬ 
ditional  charge. 

Signed  . 

Address  . 

Note :  The  above  films  are  all  on  safety  film  stock  and  do  not  require  a 
booth  for  projection. 


Harvard  Geography  Films 


Recently  the  Departments  of  Anthropology  and  Geology  at  Harvard 
University  cooperated  with  the  Pathe  Film  Corporation  in  the  production 
of  educational  motion  pictures  on  geography.  The  results  of  this  joint 

project  appear  in  two  series  of  pictures  on  Human  and  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Special  teaching  aids  are  supplied  with  these  films.  The  pictures 
are  the  type  that  deserve  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Schools  are  encouraged  to  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  them  and  to 
take  them  as  a  complete  series. 

A  special  pamphlet  has  been  printed  by  Indiana  University  describ¬ 
ing  these  films  more  in  detail.  The  films  are  all  on  safety  stock.  All 
the  reels  are  supplied  direct  from  the  University  Bureau  of  Visual  In¬ 
struction  and  are  available  from  the  University  only  to  the  schools  and 
non-theatrical  groups  in  Indiana. 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES— 

Edited  by  graduate  students,  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ernest  A.  Hooton,  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  and  other  professors  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Anthropology  at  Harvard,  this  seiries  shows  the  development 
of  various  of  the  world’s  civilizations  thru  the  customs  and  industries  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Beginning  with  man  in  his  primitive  environ¬ 
ment,  many  important  tribes  and  cultures  will  be  shown.  Comprised  in 
this  series  are: 

GS-121.  Houses  of  the  Arctic  and  Tropics.  (2  reels)* 

GS-122.  Boats  and  Fishermen  of  the  Arctic  and  Tropics.  (2  reels)* 
GS-123.  A  Bit  of  Life  in  Java.  (1  reel)* 

GS-124.  The  Mongols  of  Central  Asia.  (1  reel)* 

GS-125.  Wanderers  of  the  Arabian  Desert.  (1  reel)* 

GS-126.  The  Malays  of  Sumatra.  (1  reel)* 

GS-127.  The  Battaks  of  Sumatra.  (1  reel)* 

GS-128.  The  Masai.  (1  reel)* 

GS-129.  The  Forest  People  of  Central  Africa.  (1  reel)* 

The  above  eleven  reels  rent  at  $3.50  per  reel  per  day.  The  complete 
series  may  be  obtained  for  $32. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  SERIES— 

This  series  comprises  at  present  eight  reels  on  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  edited  by  John  R.  Moseley,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Kirtley 
F .  Mather,  of  the  Department  of  Geography  and  Geology  at  Harvard,  for 
correlation  with  geography,  geology,  and  general  science.  Comprised  in 
this  series  are: 

GS-130.  Volcanos.  (1  reel)* 

GS-131.  Earthquakes.  (1  reel)* 

GS-132.  The  Sculpture  of  the  Land  by  the  Rivers.  (1  reel)* 
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GS-133.  Shore  Lines  and  Shore  Development.  (1  reel)* 

GS-134.  Glaciers.  (1  reel)* 

GS-135.  The  Cycle  of  Erosion.  (1  reel)* 

GS-136.  The  Work  of  the  Atmosphere.  (1  reel)* 

GS-137.  The  Work  of  the  Underground  Water.  (1  reel)* 

The  above  eight  reels  rent  at  $3.50  per  reel  per  day.  The  complete 
series  may  be  obtained  for  $24. 

Write  for  Special  Descriptive  Folder.  Indiana  University  has  printed 
a  special  descriptive  folder  pertaining  to  these  two  series  of  geography 
films.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  these  reels  write  to  the  Extension 
Division  for  this  booklet  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly.  Schools 
are  urged  to  make  reservations  for  these  reels  as  early  in  the  school 
year  as  possible. 


State  Poster  Contest 


The  seventh  annual  State  Poster  Contest  is  now  in  progress.  This 
year  the  contest  is  centered  upon  the  illustration  of  one  subject 
“Safety.” 

The  contest  closes  April  16,  1930,  but  enrollments  should  be  placed 
as  soon  as  possible  before  that  date.  Schools  planning  to  enter  should 
place  enrollments  at  once  so  that  they  will  receive  all  instructions  and 
bulletins  concerning  the  contest  that  may  be  mailed  to  contestants  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

A  special  folder  describing  the  contest  in  detail  and  containing  an 
enrollment  blank  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request. 
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The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas 


The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas  comprise  a 
series  of  vivid  and  inspiring  motion  pictures  reproducing  with 
historical  accuracy  striking  events  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States  from  the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  Appomattox. 

The  films  were  planned  by  the  Yale  University  Press 
under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  Departments  of  History 
and  Education  of  Yale  University.  They  were  produced  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  a  Committee  of  the  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Council. 

Exclusive  distribution  of  these  pictures  in  Indiana  and 
southeastern  Illinois  to  schools  and  civic  organizations  is  made 
thru  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Division,  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction,  Bloomington.  Advance  bookings  and  series 
schedules  are  now  being  made. 
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COST  AND  HOW  TO  ORDER 

The  regular  rate  for  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas  has  al¬ 
ways  been  $5  per  reel.  However,  when  a  series  of  three  or  more  episodes 
is  booked,  substantial  reductions  can  be  offered.  Use  the  blank  on  the 
next  page  in  arranging  for  a  series. 


RATES 

The  regular  rate  is  $5  per  reel,  but  the  rate  falls  as 
the  number  of  films  ordered  increases. 

For  a  series  of  3  episodes  the  last  reel  is  free. 

For  a  series  of  6  episodes  the  last  3  reels  are  free. 

For  a  series  of  10  episodes  the  last  6  reels  are  free. 

For  a  series  of  15  episodes  the  last  10  reels  are  free. 

Note :  With  any  or  all  of  these  episodes  the  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  will  book  extra  reels  of  travel,  nature  study,  geogra¬ 
phy,  or  educational  subjects  free  of  charge.  Indicate  the 
number  of  free  reels  desired  with  each  episode  when  order¬ 
ing. 

All  photodramas  are  on  Safety  Stock  and 
do  not  require  a  booth  for  projection. 


TEACHING  AIDS  FOR  USE  WITH  FILMS 

Teaching  aids  are  now  available  which  will  be  of  much  assistance  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas  in  the 
classroom.  These  aids  are  supplied  without  additional  cost  if  desired. 

Title  Sheets.  Title  sheets  consist  of  an  exact  listing  of  the  titles  as 
they  appear  in  the  picture.  This  should  aid  the  teacher  in  knowing  in 
advance  the  full  content  of  the  film  so  that  ample  preparation  can  be 
made. 

Historical  Background.  This  folder  gives  the  historical  background 
for  each  of  the  films.  It  will  aid  the  teacher  and  class  in  studying  the 
historical  background  of  the  pictures  and  in  developing  more  effective 
class  work  based  on  the  pictures.  These  folders  are  supplied  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  films  along  with  the  title  sheets. 

Colored  Lantern  * Slides.  Lantern  slides  made  from  actual  scenes  in 
the  films  are  beautifuly  and  correctly  colored.  They  will  serve  an  admir¬ 
able  purpose  either  as  an  introduction  to  the  showing  of  the  film  or  as 
review  in  the  classroom  following  the  use  of  the  film.  They  may  also  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes  if  desired.  These  sets  vary  in  size  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  slides. 
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ORDER  BLANK 


Indiana  University  Extension  Division, 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Please  book  the  episodes  of  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photo¬ 
dramas  checked  below.  In  case  all  the  subjects  cannot  be  booked  precisely 
as  indicated  you  may  fit  the  subjects  checked  to  the  dates  submitted  and 
forward  at  once  a  copy  of  the  completed  schedule  for  approval. 


Episode 

Date  Desired 

Extra  Reels 
Desired 

Columbus,  4  reels . 

Jamestown,  4  reels  . 

The  Pilgrims,  3  reels . 

The  Puritans,  3  reels  . 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  3  reels . 

The  Gateway  to  the  West,  3  reels . 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  3  reels . 

The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,  3  reels . 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  3  reels  .. 

Yorktown,  3  reels . 

Vincennes,  3  reels  . 

Daniel  Boone,  3  reels . 

The  Frontier  Woman,  3  reels  . 

Alexander  Hamilton,  3  reels  . 

Dixie,  3  reels . 

The  rates  for  these  episodes  are  indicated  on  page  2  of  this  cata¬ 
log.  In  case  extra  reels  are  desired  to  make  a  longer  program,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  these  will  be  selected  by  the  Extension  Division  and  sent  with¬ 
out  additional  charge. 

Signed . . . 

Address  . 

Note:  The  above  films  are  all  on  safety  film  stock  and  do  not  require  a 
booth  for  projection. 
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( KINDLY  SUPPLY  INFORMATION  REQUESTED.) 

1.  Do  you  want  the  Extension  Division  to  mail  without  additional  cost 
title  sheets  and  study  outlines  for  the  subjects  that  you  have  ordered? 


2.  Do  you  want  to  use,  without  additional  charge,  the  supplementary 

lantern  slides  for  these  films?  . 

If  so,  do  you  want  them  before  or  after  the  use  of  each  film? . 

3.  Please  list  any  person  whom  you  think  might  be  interested  in  using 
this  series  of  motion  pictures. 


Distribution  in  Illinois 


Territory  in  Illinois  comprising  the  counties  indicated  below  has  been 
assigne-d  by  Yale  University  to  Indiana  University  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Yale  films.  Illinois  has  no  university  film  service  and  schools  in  that 
state  can  borrow  films  from  its  neighboring  state  school,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Champaign 

Lawrence 

Christian 

Johnson 

Clark 

Livingston 

Cole 

Logan 

Crawford 

Macoun 

Clay 

Marion 

Cumberland 

Massac 

Dewitt 

McLean 
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Moultrie 

Edgar 

Piatt 

Edward 
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Effingham 

Richland 
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A  Proven  Plan  for  Administering  and  Financing 


The  following  outline  gives  briefly  A  PLAN  that  has  proven  signally 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  two  great  purposes  for  which  these  re¬ 
markable  photodramas  were  produced,  viz:  (a)  Vitalizing  the  American 
history  courses  in  schools,  and  (b)  Contributing  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
America  and  its  institutions  and  progress  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  a 
community.  The  entire  series  of  fifteen  historical  productions  should  be 
incorporated  in  every  school  program  in  the  country;  and,  as  an  adult 
course,  they  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a  serious  study  of  America  by 
the  adult  citizens  of  every  city  and  village  in  the  land.  Many  schools  and 
communities  have  tried  out  the  plan,  and  with  most  gratifying  results; 
hence  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment: 

1.  — Arrange  a  schedule  or  yearly  program  wherein  the  fifteen  Chronicles 

are  received  at  regular  intervals  once  in  two  weeks  throughout  the 
school  year. 

2.  — Have  careful  preparation  made  by  teachers  and  students  in  American 

history  on  the  contents  of  the  film  before  it  is  received  and  shown; 
then  a  careful  tie-up,  and  test  after  the  film  is  run.  Teachers’  aids 
are  supplied  by  Indiana  University  for  these  purposes. 

3.  — Under  the  auspices  of  the  school  (or  history  classes,  or  some  local 

society)  organize  a  separate  afternoon  or  evening  class  of  adults, 
charging  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00  to  $5.00  for  the  course  of  fifteen 
Chronicles.  Base  the  appeal  on  the  educational  value  of  the  course, 
not  the  entertainment.  Preface  each  showing  of  a  film  with  a  brief 
ten-minute  discussion  by  a  person  competent  to  lead  such  discussion, 
reviewing  the  last  proceding  Chronicle  and  pointing  out  the  salient 
features  of  the  current  and  succeeding  showings,  suggesting  books 
to  be  consulted,  etc.  AN  ADULT  CLASS  OF  FORTY  AT  A  FEE  OF 
$5.00  WILL  COVER  ALL  RENTALS  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

4.  — Enlist  the  moral  support  of  the  public  library,  the  churches,  the  ser¬ 

vice  clubs,  the  D.A.R.,  the  Legion  Post  and  Auxiliary,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.,  to  the  end  that 
the  adult  course  may  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  happiness  and 
enlightment  of  the  community. 
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COLUMBUS 

{U  REELS ) 


The  Landing  of  Columbus. 


The  “mad  Italian”  is  first  seen  at  the  court  of  King  John 
II  of  Portugal  in  1485.  On  discovering  the  duplicity  of  this 
monarch  he  leaves  Portugal  and,  after  years  or  arduous  en¬ 
deavor,  at  length  secures  a  hearing  before  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella  of  Spain.  At  first  rebuffed,  he  is  granted  a  second  in¬ 
terview  thru  the  intercession  of  the  learned  priest  Juan  Perez, 
and  finally  obtains  Isabella’s  support.  The  departure  of  his 
tiny  fleet,  his  dangers  and  doubts  while  on  the  high  seas,  and 
his  eventual  triumph  in  landing  upon  Watling  Island,  October 
12,  1492,  are  all  depicted  with  beauty  and  interest.  In  the 
production  of  this  picture  use  was  made  of  the  authentic  model 
of  Columbus’  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria,  built  by  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago.  This  episode  is 
adapted  from  The  Spanish  Conquerors,  a  Chronicle  written  by 
Irving  Berdine  Richman. 
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JAMESTOWN 

(4  REELS) 


An  ox-drawn  tumbril  passing  thru  the  gates  of  the  Jamestown  stockade. 


This  is  a  realistic  drama  of  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America,  in  which  the  Virginia  colony  repre¬ 
sents  the  focus  of  the  struggle  between  England  and  Spain, 
nominally  at  peace  in  1612,  for  the  control  of  North  America. 
The  capture  of  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  Indian  Chief  Pow¬ 
hatan,  is  followed  by  her  marriage  to  John  Rolfe  and  the 
breaking  of  Spanish  influence  over  Powhatan.  His  war  of 
extermination  upon  the  English  ends  with  his  daughter’s  wed¬ 
ding,  and  the  Jamestown  colony  is  firmly  established.  A  vivid 
picture  of  the  days  of  “The  Iron  Governor,”  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Editors  secured  the  cooperation  of  such  histori¬ 
cal  specialists  as  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  and  Mr.  William  G.  Stanard, 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  The  re-creations  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  settlement  and  of  Powhatan’s  Indian  village  are  both 
remarkable.  Adapted  from  Pioneers  of  the  Old  South,  a 
Chronicle  written  by  Mary  Johnston. 
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THE  PILGRIMS 

(3  REELS) 


Samoset,  the  Indian,  having  been  fed  by  the  Pilgrims  is  commanded 
by  Captain  S]tandish  to  look  at  the  cannon  on  the  hill  which,  “ with  a 
voice  of  thunder,”  defends  the  white  men. 


A  picture  which  deals  with  the  struggle  for  religious  free¬ 
dom  as  typified  by  the  Pilgrims.  Beginning  with  the  Separ¬ 
atist  Movement  at  Scrooby,  England,  it  traces  their  escape  to 
Holland  in  1607-8  and,  after  a  rest  of  twelve  years,  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  band  for  America.  The  voyage  of  the  May-, 
flower,  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  hardships  and  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  settlers  during  their  refusal  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  are  shown  in  a  manner  which  reveals  the  simple  faith 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  freedom  of 
religious  thought  and  expression.  Adapted  from  The  Fathers 
of  New  England,  a  Chronicle  written  by  Charles  M.  Andrews. 
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THE  PURITANS 

(S  REELS) 


Governor  Winthrop  receives  orders  from  England. 

This  photoplay,  contrasting  the  economic  background  of 
the  formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  life  in 
early  New  England  with  the  court  of  King  Charles  I,  serves 
also  to  emphasize  the  capable  leadership  of  Governor  Win¬ 
throp  and  his  successful  struggle  to  retain  the  colony’s  char¬ 
ter  in  the  face  of  religious  dissension  from  within  and  politi¬ 
cal  attacks  from  across  the  sea.  Mrs.  Evangeline  W.  Andrews, 
the  author  of  the  “script,”  has  long  been  associated  with  her 
husband,  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews,  of  Yale  University, 
in  his  researches  in  colonial  history,  a  field  in  which  he  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  leading  authority.  The  success  of 
this  picture  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An¬ 
drews  not  only  worked  together  in  preparing  “the  continuity” 
but  also  in  overseeing  the  production. 
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PETER  STUYVESANT 

(S  REELS ) 


Life  in  a  New  Amsterdam  home. 


An  interesting  presentation  of  the  events  from  1653  to 
1664  thru  which  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  became  English  New 
York.  Life  in  the  colony  under  the  stern  rule  of  Stuyvesant, 
the  frivolity  of  the  court  of  Charles  II,  King  of  England,  the 
decision  to  send  a  fleet  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  revolt  of  Stuy- 
vesant’s  citizens  against  his  autocratic  attitude,  and  the  blood¬ 
less  conquest  of  the  Dutch  colony  are  dramatically  pictured  in 
this  play.  The  “script”  was  written  by  Professor  Dixon  Ryan 
Fox,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Mr.  William  Basil  Courtney. 
The  film  is  a  notable  example  of  accuracy  and  perfection  in 
every  smallest  detail. 
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THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  WEST 

(3  REELS) 


George  Washington  in  command  of  Virginia  troops,  April,  1753. 


A  dramatization  of  that  heroic  portion  of  our  national 
epic  when  France,  working  south  from  Canada,  and  England, 
pressing  westward  from  her  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
began  the  inevitable  conflict  over  the  vast  wilderness  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  This  film  presents  George  Washington  for  the 
first  time  in  The  Chronicles  of  America  Photodramas.  He 
is  here  shown  as  a  young  colonel,  who,  sent  by  Governor 
Robert  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the 
French,  assumes  command  of  the  expedition  upon  the  death 
of  his  ranking  officer,  and  makes  his  courageous  stand  at  Fort 
Necessity,  an  engagement  which  opened  the  eyes  of  England's 
ministers  to  the  seriousness  of  the  French  menace  to  America. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  photoplay  a  complete  produc¬ 
tion  unit  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Nathaniel  W. 
Stephenson  spent  over  six  weeks  “on  location"  in  three  states, 
photographing  scenes  over  an  area  of  many  miles. 
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WOLFE  AND  MONTCALM 

(3  REELS) 


The  British  and  the  French  meet  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 


This  episode  visualizes  the  bitter  struggle  between  France 
and  England  in  America,  culminating  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  and  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759.  The  acute 
situation  in  world  politics  which  prompted  William  Pitt  to 
send  an  army  overseas  under  command  of  General  James 
Wolfe  is  presented.  We  see  the  situation  in  New  France  with 
General  Montcalm  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of  Vaudrevil, 
governor-general ;  the  military  stategy  of  Wolfe  and  his  at¬ 
tack  on  Quebec.  In  detail  this  film  depicts  the  statesmanship 
of  Pitt,  the  strategy  of  General  James  Wolfe,  the  obstacles 
faced  by  the  gallant  Frenchman  Montcalm,  and  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  battle  waged  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  with  the  city  of 
Quebec  and  the  destiny  of  a  continent  at  stake.  Adapted  from 
The  Conquest  of  New  France,  a  Chronicle  written  by  George 
M.  Wrong. 
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THE  EVE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

(. 3  REELS ) 


Minute  Men  of  Lexington  gathering  as  the  drum  sounds  the  alarm. 


A  picture  that  makes  live  again  events  of  vital  importance 
in  the  story  of  “the  making  of  America,”  this  photodrama  re¬ 
veals  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  preceding  the  actual  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  by  recreating  the  incidents  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  “Taxation  without  Representation,”  the  Boston  Massacre, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  famous  rides  of  Paul  Revere  and 
William  Daws,  Jr.,  the  sharp  military  clashes  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  the  retreat  of  the  British.  The  dramatic 
possibilities  inherent  in  these  memorable  incidents  have  been 
developed  in  striking  fashion.  In  short,  the  most  notable 
events  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  are  effectively  portrayed.  Adapted  from  a  Chronicle, 
The  Eve  of  the  Revolution ,  written  by  Carl  Becker. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

(3  REELS) 


In  Independence  Hall ,  July  4,  1776. 

This  stirring  account  of  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of 
patriots  to  bring  about  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  indepen¬ 
dence  reveals  in  striking  fashion  the  three  outstanding  atti¬ 
tudes  of  public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  Tories,  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  those  in  favor  of  absolute  independence.  The 
influence  of  pamphleteers,  typified  by  Thomas  Paine  and  his 
Common  Sense,  the  unofficial  gatherings  of  delegates,  the  con¬ 
cern  of  John  Adams,  Franklin,  and  others  as  to  the  attitude  of 
France  are  shown.  The  proceedings  of  the  Second  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress,  the  famous  session  of  July  2,  1776,  when  a  un¬ 
animous  vote  was  secured  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  in¬ 
dependence,  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  July  4, 
and  the  subsequent  excitement  in  Philadelphia,  are  all  pic¬ 
tured  in  an  unforgetable  and  dramatic  manner.  This  photo¬ 
drama  was  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Basil  Courtney  with  the 
advice  and  help  of  Professor  Carl  Becker,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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YORKTOWN 

( 3  REELS) 


American  troops  storm  a  British  redoubt  in  the  battle  of  Yorktown. 


The  progress  of  the  War  of  Independence  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  October,  1781,  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
American  troops,  the  problems  confronting  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  international  aspect  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  the  aid 
rendered  by  the  French  leaders,  the  march  of  the  American 
army  south  to  Yorktown,  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  the 
complete  outwitting  of  Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  are  all  adequately 
and  graphically  depicted  in  this  photodrama.  A  remarkably 
comprehensive  and  inspiring  picture,  based  on  the  “contin¬ 
uity”  written  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  appointed  by  the  Council’s 
Committee  of  Yale  University,  in  consultation  with  Professor 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  of  Smith  College,  Secretary  of  the 
A.merican  Historical  Association.  Adapted  from  Washington 
and  His  Comrades  in  Arms,  a  Chronicle  written  by  George 
M.  Wrong. 
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VINCENNES 

( 3  REELS) 


Patrick  Henry  and  George  Rogers  Clark  confer  at  Williamsburg. 


The  struggle  for  supremacy  along  the  frontier  when  the 
.American  colonies  were  fighting  for  Independence  in  the  East. 
Hamilton,  British  governor-general  of  the  Northwest,  occupies 
Vincennes  to  curb  the  influence  of  westward-spreading  pion¬ 
eers.  George  Rogers  Clark,  to  rid  the  country  both  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  of  his  Indian  allies,  strikes  out  from  Kentucky  and 
reaches  Kaskaskai  before  cold  weather  in  1779.  Hamilton, 
protected  by  a  seemingly  impenetrable  wilderness,  feels  secure 
until  spring.  Grasping  his  oportunity,  Clark  presses  on  across 
the  “Drowned  Lands”  in  the  face  of  tremendous  hardships  and 
captures  Vincennes,  breaking  the  influence  of  the  British  over 
the  Indians  and  winning  for  the  Republic  the  vast  territory 
from  which  later  were  formed  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Adapted  from  The  Old  North¬ 
west,  a  Chronicle  written  by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg. 
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DANIEL  BOONE 

(. 3  REELS ) 


Daniel  Boone  as  an  Indian  warrior  talks  with  the  French  agent. 


The  courage  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  early  pion¬ 
eers  typified  by  a  portion  of  the  adventuresome  career  of 
Daniel  Boone.  In  1775,  landholders  of  North  Carolina  sent  him 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  settlement  in  what  is  now  Ken¬ 
tucky.  He  establishes  Boonesboro  but  the  colony  faces  extinc¬ 
tion  because  of  sickness  and  Indian  depredations.  Boone  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Shawnees.  In  1788,  a  French  officer  in  the  British 
service  organizes  an  Indian  offensive  against  Boonesboro. 
Boone,  meanwhile  accepted  as  a  brother  by  the  savages,  es¬ 
capes,  races  back  to  his  settlement  and  successfully  defends  it 
against  a  bitter  nine-day  attack.  Adapted  from  Pioneers  of 
the  Old  Southwest,  a  Chronicle  written  by  Constance  Lindsay 
Skinner. 
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THE  FRONTIER  WOMAN 

(. 3  REELS) 


Stockade  of  the  Watauga  settlement. 


To  portray  the  sacrifices  of  the  women  of  the  frontier 
and  the  part  played  by  them  in  the  making  of  our  nation,  this 
film  re-creates  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  Watauga  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains  in  1780.  Cornwallis  has  sent  Ferguson 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  frontier  patriots.  John  Sevier  and 
his  mountain  men  set  out  from  Watauga  to  oppose  him.  The 
women  of  the  settlement,  left  with  the  old  men  and  boys,  re¬ 
fuse  to  recall  their  warriors  in  the  face  of  an  impending  In¬ 
dian  attack.  Sevier  defeats  Ferguson  at  King’s  Mountain,  the 
turning  point  of  the  Revolution  in  the  West.  On  their  return 
several  of  his  men  are  killed  by  Cherokees.  The  joy  of  the 
Watauga  women  is  turned  to  grief.  After  but  two  hours  at 
home,  Sevier  and  his  mountain  men  again  swing  into  their 
saddles,  determined  to  remove  forever  the  menace  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  Adapted  from  Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest,  a 
Chronicle  written  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

(3  REELS) 


Washington  appoints  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


A  biographical  film  revealing  Hamilton’s  work  during  the 
crucial  period  immediately  following  the  War  of  Independence 
in  stabilizing  the  currency  of  the  new  government  and  form¬ 
ulating  its  financial  system.  He  is  first  seen  at  Morristown, 
N.J.,  as  aide  to  General  Washington  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  war.  He  is  present  at  Washington’s  inauguration,  and 
is  appointed  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  at  once  un¬ 
dertakes  to  secure  adequate  revenue  thru  taxation.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  excise  tax  leads  to  open  rebellion  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  forsees  the  necessity  for  the  government  to  re¬ 
gard  this  as  an  opportunity  to  show  its  strength.  President 
Washington,  despite  his  reluctance  to  risk  a  civil  war,  accepts 
Hamilton’s  viewpoint  and  calls  out  the  militia.  The  disorder 
is  promptly  and  decisively  checked.  Adapted  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  His  Colleagues ,  a  Chronicle  written  by  Henry  Jones 
Ford. 
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DIXIE 

(3  REELS ) 


Grant  presenting  to  Lee  the  terms  of  surrender. 


“Dixie”  relates  the  story  of  the  civilian  South  thruout 
the  Civil  War,  revealing  the  heroic  part  played  by  the  women 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  position  and  attitude  of  the  slaves. 
To  this  end,  it  traces  the  experience  of  a  typical  Southern  fam¬ 
ily  behind  the  lines,  from  the  time  its  men  ride  off  to  the  war 
to  the  final  months  of  the  struggle.  It  ends  with  a  re-creation 
of  Appomattox.  General  Lee,  representing  the  unbroken 
spirit  of  the  South,  meets  with  General  Grant  and  terms  of 
surrender  are  arranged.  Adapted  from  The  Day  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  ,  a  Chronicle  written  by  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson. 


Sample  Title  Sheet  and  Background 


The  following  consists  of  the  title  sheets  and  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  for  the  film  “The  Declaration  of  Independence.”  Similiar  mater¬ 
ial  is  available  for  all  of  the  fifteen  episodes  of  the  film  series.  They 
are  supplied  without  additional  cost  in  advance  of  the  films  and  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  planning  effective  educational  use  of  the  pictures. 


TITLE  SHEET 

1.  Yale  University  Press 

presents 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  AMERICA 
A  series  of  photodramas  in  which  is 
seen  the  making  of  a  great  nation. 

2.  The  historical  accuracy  of  this  presentation  of  an  important  event 
in  American  History  is  guaranteed  by  the  painstaking  work  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  historians. 

Approved  by  the  Council's  Committee  on 
Publications  of  Yale  University 

3.  (Long  shot  of  table  with  row  of  books.  “A  man  enters  scene,  picks 
up  one  of  the  books,  and  holds  it  in  his  hand.  Lap  dissolve  to  back 
of  book,  closeup.  Hand  turns  book  to  front  cover,  which  reads:) 

“The  Eve  of  the  Revolution” 
by  Carl  Becker 

(Hand  opens  book  to  Title  Page,  which  reads  as  follows:) 

4.  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Adapted  from 

“The  Eve  of  the  Revolution” 

A  Chronicle  Written  by 
Carl  Becker 

Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Chronicles  of  American  Picture  Corporation 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Adapted  by 

William  Basil  Courtney 
Directed  by 
Kenneth  Webb 

Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Chronicles  of  America  Picture  Corporation 
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5. 


John  Adams  . 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Thomas  Jefferson  . 

John  Dickinson  . 

Thomas  Paine  . 

Sam  Adams  . 

John  Hancock  . 

Charles  Carroll  . 

The  Tory  . 

Richard  Henry  Lee 
Caesar  Rodney  . 


S.  W.  Nicholis 
J.  Moy  Bennett 
Frederick  J.  Spender 
Gordon  Standing 
Douglas  R.  Dumbrille 
John  Newton 
Warner  Richmond 
John  Dunton 
Henry  W.  Pemberton 
Allan  Lee 
Wallace  Jones 


6.  Passed  by  the  National  Board  of  Review 

7.  Early  in  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  was  drifting  steadily  to¬ 
ward  a  Declaration  that  the  revolted  American  Colonies  were  free 
and  independent  states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown. 

8.  The  advocates  of  independence  wisely  refrained  from  forcing  the 
issue  until  satisfied  that  all  the  state  delegations  might  be  brought 
to  unite  in  making  the  Declaration  UNANIMOUS — 

9.  The  Independence  leaders  were  powerfully  aided  by  the  publication 
in  January,  1776  of  a  fiery  pamphlet. 

10.  (Close  up  of  outside  of  pamphlet  “COMMON  SENSE.”) 

COMMON  SENSE 
Addressed  to  the 
INHABITANTS 
of 

AMERICA 

on  the  following  interesting 
SUBJECTS 

1.  On  the  origin  and  designs  of  Government,  in  general,  with 
concise  remarks  on  the  English  Constitution. 

2.  Of  Monarchy  and  Hereditary  Succession. 

3.  Thoughts  on  the  present  state  of  American  Affairs. 

4.  Of  the  present  ability  of  America  with  some  miscellaneous 
reflection. 

Man  knows  no  master,  save  creating  Heaven 
Or  those  whom  choice  and  common  good  ordain. 

Thomson 

Printed  and  sold  by  R.  Bell  on  Third  Street  Philadelphia 
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11.  (Paragraph  from  pamphlet  “Common  Sense.”) 

— but  many  strong  and  striking  reasons  may  be  given,  to  show, 
that  nothing  can  settle  our  affairs  so  expeditiously  as  an  open 
and  determined  declaration  for  Independence:  Some  of  which 
are: 

12.  In  Philadelphia  on  an  afternoon  in  February,  1776 — 

13.  John  Adams,  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Continental  Con- 
Congress — 

14.  (Extract  from  Adams’  letter  of  February  18,  1776,  to  his  wife:) 

My  dear  wife: 

I  sent  you  from  New  York  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Common  Sense”  written  in  vindication  of  doctrine — 

15.  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Philadelphia. 

16.  “A  fine  book  isn’t  it,  sir?  Since  my  husband  read  it  he’s  warm 
for  independence.” 

17.  “My  young  friend  Thomas  Paine  has  indeed  made  excellent  use  of 
the  great  power  of  the  printing  press — ” 

18.  “General  Washington  writes  from  Boston — ” 

19.  (Extract  from  letter  in  Washington’s  handwriting:) 

— we  have  every  reason  to  convince  us,  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  a  formidable  army,  well  provided — 

20.  “We  cannot  win  the  war  without  foreign  aid!” 

21.  “While  England’s  blockade  throttles  our  trade  our  chief  hope  is 
alliance  with  a  naval  power!” 

22.  “One  nation  above  all  others  would  like  to  see  England  humbled — ” 

23.  “Yes  France!  But  she  will  help  only  when  she  sees  that  we  want 
independence  from  England  —  not  merely  reconciliation  with 
England.” 

24.  An  evening,  some  weeks  later,  in  that  memorable  year  of  1776 — 

25.  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  “Common  Sense.” 

26.  “It  is  not  safe  to  talk  disrespectfully  of  His  Majesty!” 

27.  “Stand  for  Independence — and  throw  off  the  fear  of  kings  for¬ 
ever!” 

28.  Political  differences  had  not  affected  social  relations — 

29.  “Your  cousin  Samuel  would  be  more  at  home  arguing  politics  in 
some  attic  clubroom!” 

30.  “There’s  Rutledge,  to  tell  Sam  the  political  news  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina!” 
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31.  Just  one  of  the  “common  people.” 

32.  A  wealthy  Tory  merchant — one  of  the  class  that  still  favored  mon¬ 
archism — 

33.  “ — you  had  better  bestir  yourself  to  repay  the  money  you  owe  me, 
or  I’ll — ” 

34.  “He’ll  close  my  mouth  by  sending  me  to  a  debtors’  prison.” 

35.  “When  we  get  independence  there’ll  be  no  more  courts  or  prisons!” 

36.  “There’s  what  separation  from  England  would  mean!” 

37.  “Rather,  separation  would  stamp  out  the  injustices  that  breed 
anarchy!” 

38.  “The  English  Constitution  must  prevail — it  is  the  only  security  we 
have  for  life  and  fortune.” 

39.  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia — 

40.  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  the  able  leader  of  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  England — 

41.  “To  my  hope  that  Virginia  will  instruct  me  to  propose  Independ¬ 
ence  in  Congress!” 

42.  “Mr.  Adams,  why  do  you  persistently  oppose  conciliatory  measures 
such  as  our  petition  to  the  King?” 

43.  “But  the  King  did  not  even  give  you  the  courtesy  of  a  reply!” 

44.  “Many  of  us  will  break  off  from  you  if  you  don’t  concur  in  our 
policy  of  peace.” 

45.  “As  long  as  the  rebels  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  His  Majesty’s 
cause  is  safe.” 

46.  “Can  we  be  reconciled  with  a  nation  that  even  in  peace  times  for¬ 
ced  on  us  such  odious  measures  as  the  Quartering  Act!” 

47.  “By  the  King’s  orders,  four  of  us  are  to  be  quartered  here.” 

48.  “In  our  middle  colonies  many  favor  reconciliation  because  they 
fear  loss  of  their  property — ” 

49.  “The  South  has  not  yet  felt  the  scourage  of  war — ” 

50.  “Gentlemen,  Virginia  wants  Independence  because  the  immortal 
words  of  Patrick  Henry  are  still  ringing  in  her  ears!” 

51.  “Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 

of  chains  and  slavery? .  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 

take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!” 

52.  “We  must  persist  until  all  sections  are  one  in  sentiment — until  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  are  one  nation!” 

53.  “See!  Politics  are  dividing  even  our  social  gatherings  into  three 
groups — royalists,  moderates — and  we  rebels!” 
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54.  “Now  there’ll  be  a  fourth  group — the  ladies  and  Ben  Franklin!” 

55.  A  belated  guest — John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Second  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress. 

56.  “Word  has  come  that  the  King  has  hired  Hessians  to  fight  us!” 

57.  “That  is  the  protection  offered  us  by  the  Precious  English  con¬ 
stitution — foreign  mercenaries,  to  shoot  us  down!” 

58.  “It  is  His  Majesty’s  right  to  deal  with  rebels  as  he  pleases!” 

59.  As  the  Spring  of  1776  advanced,  the  activities  of  the  independency 
leaders  in  Congress  and  the  influence  of  Paine’s  pamphlet  increased 
steadily. 

60.  “By  this  work  I’m  earning  the  money  to  pay  my  debt  to  you!” 

61.  “Why  does  Congress  meet  in  secret? — because  its  members  are 
afraid  of  the  King’s  halter!” 

62.  In  Congress  on  June  8,  1776. 

63.  “Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee — ” 

64.  “Now  comes  the  first  real  test — ” 

65.  “Resolved  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states — 

66.  “Massachusetts  seconds  the  motion  to  adopt  this  resolution!” 

67.  “It  is  plain  we  cannot  get  unanimity  today!” 

68.  While  both  sides  prepared  for  the  final  vote,  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  formal  declaration,  citing  motives  which 
might  justify  the  colonies,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind — 

69.  The  committee  had  assigned  the  composition  of  the  Declaration  to 
its  most  gifted  member — Thomas  Jefferson. 

70.  “Is  it  true,  as  I  hear  whispered  everywhere,  that  Congress  is  going 
to  take  a  secret  vote  tomorrow  on  Independence?” 

71.  “Perhaps  so,  but  small  use  if  the  vote  is  not  unanimous — ” 

72.  “Pennsylvania  opposes  Independence  because  four  of  her  delegates 
are  too  pigheaded  to  realize  they  no  longer  represent  our  people!” 

73.  “Of  the  four  he  calls  pigheaded,  we  are  two,,  friend  Morris — ” 

74.  “We  could  not  be  trustworthy  if  we  voted  against  our  true  con¬ 
victions — ” 

75.  Few  delegates  slept  as  that  hot  night  of  the  1st  of  July  1776  closed 
down  upon  Philadelphia. 

76.  “If  Dickinson  and  Morris  will  only  have  the  grace  to  remain  away 
tomorrow  my  vote  and  Morton’s  will  give  us  Pennsylvania — ” 
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77.  “Delaware  stands  one  and  one — her  third  delegate,  Caesar  Rodney, 
who  would  be  for  liberty  is  away  at  his  home,  alas!” 

78.  Thomas  McKean,  Chairman  of  the  Delaware  Delegation — ” 

79.  “I  have  sent  for  Rodney — if  he  rides  hard  all  night,  he  may  ar¬ 
rive  in  time!” 

80.  “The  New  York  delegation  is  not  authorized  to  vote  on  independ¬ 
ence — but  if  all  the  other  colonies  vote  aye,  we  could  consider  that 
unanimous.” 

81.  “South  Carolina’s  delegates  were  instructed  to  join  in  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  would  best  promote  the  interests  of  all — perhaps — ” 

82.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation — ” 

83.  “We  must  decide  whether  our  instructions  are  broad  enough  to  let 
us  vote  for  independence!” 

84.  The  momentous  second  day  of  July,  1776 — 

85.  “The  voting  will  begin  in  a  minute — any  sign  of  Rodney  yet?” 

86.  “See!  Dickinson  and  Morris  are  not  yet  here.” 

87.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  walking  away  from  that  traitors’  nest  to¬ 
day — -congratulations  on  your  brave  stand  for  the  King!” 

88.  “You  misjudge  me,  sir,  I  do  not  oppose  independence  through  love 
for  an  unjust  monarch!” 

89.  “I  do  not  think  independence  wise  at  present — but,  if  Congress 
votes  for  it,  I  shall  stand  by  my  country!” 

90.  “Massachusetts  votes  AYE!” 

91.  “Delaware  votes  AYE!” 

92.  “Pennsylvania  votes  AYE!” 

93.  “South  Carolina  votes — ” 

94.  “AYE!” 

95.  “That  makes  it  unanimous!” 

96.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  of¬ 
ficially  adopted — 

97.  “I  will  sign  this  document  now  before  it  is  sent  to  the  official 
printer — we  will  arrange  a  date  for  the  rest  of  you  to  sign.” 

98.  “ — and  sign  it,  all  of  you  will,  I  know!  There  must  be  no  pulling 
apart — we  must  all  hang  together!” 

99.  “Yes,  we  must  indeed  all  hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we 
shall  all  hang  separately.” 
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100.  “If  it  comes  to  hanging,  Charles  Carroll,  you  will  be  safe — I  un¬ 
derstand  there  is  another  Charles  Carroll  in  Maryland,” 

101.  “If  Carroll  signs,  he  will  be  risking  more  than  most  of  us.  I  am 
told  he  is  one  of  the  country’s  richest  men.” 

102.  “Then  I  will  sign  as  “Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton’ — and  the  King 
can  make  no  mistake!” 

103.  “Look  there,  Hancock  is  going  to  sign!  When  he  does  the  die  is 
cast!” 

104.  Hand  writes — John  Hancock. 

105.  “John  Bull  won’t  need  his  spectacles  to  read  that  name!” 

106.  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
known  to  the  people,  and  jubilation  followed. 

107.  “You  don’t  like  the  echoes  of  independence,  eh?  Then  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you’ll  like  the  sight  of  my  new  uniform!” 

108.  “That  building  will  live  in  history  as  the  birthplace  of  a  new  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth!” 

109.  (Insert  of  “Declaration”  with  all  signatures.) 

THE  END 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  “THE  DECLARATION 

OF  INDEPENDENCE” 

Adapted  from  “The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,”  one  of 
The  Chronicles  of  America. 

A  clear  conception  of  what  happened  during  the  period  from  April 
19,  1775  to  July  4,  1776  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
photodrama,  “The  Declaration  of  Independence.”  Such  a  conception  may 
be  formed  by  considering  the  following  outstanding  events  of  this  period. 


April  19 
May  10 
May  10 

May  11 
May  31 

June  15 


History-making  Events  of  the  Year  1775. 

— The  first  clash  of  arms  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

— The  Second  Continental  Congress  meets  at  Philadelphia. 

— Ethan  Allen  captures  Ticonderoga  with  great  military 
stores,  and  thus  opens  the  way  to  Canada. 

— Ethan  Allen  captures  Crown  Point. 

— The  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
issued. 

— Washington  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  army. 


June  17 

July 
July  3 
July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec.  1775 


Dec.  31 


Jan.  1 
Jan.  10 

Mar.  4,  1776 
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— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  fought  with  frightful  carnage  and 
the  burning  of  Charlestown. 

— Massachusetts  sets  up  an  independent  government. 

— Washington  takes  command  at  Cambridge. 

— The  Olive  Branch  Petition  is  passed  by  the  Second  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  but  not  presented  until  August  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  Lord  Dartmouth. 

— King  George  III  calls  upon  all  loyal  subjects  in  America 
to  help  suppress  the  rebellion. 

— 'King  George  III  hires  20,000  German  mercenaries. 

— The  British  burn  Falmouth  (Portland)  Maine. 

— King  George  III  in  an  address  to  Parliament  demands  the 
complete  submission  of  the  American  colonies. 

— Unauthorized  by  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  Rich¬ 
ard  Montgomery  via  Lake  Champlain  and  Benedict  Arn¬ 
old  via  the  Maine  woods  begin  an  invasion  of  Canada, 
capturing  St.  Johns  and  Montreal. 

— Parliament  passes  the  Prohibitory  Act,  which 

(1)  Forbids  all  nations  to  trade  with  the  colonists. 

(2)  Declares  all  ships  engaged  in  colonial  trade  to  be 
lawful  prizes  of  war. 

Here  is  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  which  gives  the 
colonists  an  excuse  for  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to 
the  crown.  Said  John  Adams,  “We  are  really  independ¬ 
ent  in  spite  of  supplication  and  entreaties. 

— The  American  attack  upon  Quebec  fails  but  American  for¬ 
ces  stay  in  Canada  until  early  summer. 

History-making  Events  of  the  Year  1776. 

—  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  burned  by  the  British. 

— Thomas  Paine’s  “Common  Sense,”  advocating  independ¬ 
ence,  is  issued  and  100,000  copies  are  sold. 

— Washington  fortifies  Dorchester  Heights. 

— Howe  who  has  succeeded  Gage,  evacuates  Boston  and  goes 
to  Halifax. 

— Richard  Henry  Lee  in  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
moves  that  “these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States.” 

— A  British  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.  fails. 

— Lee’s  motion  passes. 

— The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  adopted. 
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It  is  significant  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which  these  events  oc¬ 
curred,  leading  quickly  to  a  situation  in  which  the  American  colonists 
could  hardly  consider  themselves  longer  to  be  loving  subjects  of  George 
III.  A  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Second  Continental  Congress  to 
draft  a  declaration  of  independence  was  composed  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  Livingston. 
Jefferson  wrote  the  document  which  was  subject  to  only  a  few  changes 
suggested  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  It  was  signed  by 
fifty-five  members  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress. 

Contents  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

The  reason  given  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  “To  de¬ 
clare  the  causes  which  impel  them  (i.e.  the  people)  to  the  separation.” 
Then  there  follows  the  statement:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi¬ 
dent.”  There  are  four  of  “these  truths.” 

(1)  “That  all  men  are  created  equal.” 

(2)  “That  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalien¬ 
able  rights.” 

(3)  “That  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.” 

(4)  “That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govern¬ 
ed.” 

Then  follows  a  list  of  twenty-seven  grievances,  which  they  have 
vainly  tried  through  petitions  and  appeals,  to  have  redressed.  So  now, 
with  an  appeal  to  God,  the  colonies  are  declared  free. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Declaration,  from  the  American  view¬ 
point,  was  to  change  the  colonial  troops  from  rebels  to  a  national  army, 
to  change  resistance  against  British  authority  to  warfare  against  a 
foreign  power,  and  to  make  the  Tories  or  loyalists  no  longer  champions 
of  a  cause  but  traitors  to  their  country.  As  such  they  now  began  to  be 
treated. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  the  thirteen  Colonies  to 
be  an  independent  nation.  That  the  idea  of  union  and  .independence  did 
not  come  suddenly  and  spontaneously,  but  was  rather  of  gradual  growth, 
is  evidenced  by  such  events  as  the  following:  The  New  England  Confed¬ 
eration  of  1643,  the  Dominion  of  New  England  1685-88  (a  union  attempt¬ 
ed  from  without),  the  New  York  Convention  of  1690,  various  proposals 
for  union,  i.e.  Penn’s  proposal  about  1697,  Robert  Livingston’s  plan 
shortly  after  Penn’s  proposal,  the  need  for  common  action  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  the  Albany  Plan  of  1754,  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of 
1765  (9  colonies  represented  all  except  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia),  Circular  letters — Committees  of  Correspondence,  the 
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Boycott,  the  First  Continental  Congress  (all  colonies  represented  except 
Georgia),  the  Second  Continental  Congress  of  1775,  the  so-called  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Declaration,  May  1775,  etc. 


Brief  Outline  of  the  Story  of  the  Photodrama,  “The  Declaration 

of  Independence” 


Adapted  by  William  Basil  Courtney 


Characters 
John  Adams 
Samuel  Adams 
Benjamin  Franklin 


Thomas  Jefferson 
John  Dickinson 
Thomas  Paine 
John  Hancock 


Directed  by  Kenneth  Webb 

Charles  Carroll 
Richard  Henry  Lee 
A  Tory 


Episode  I.  Early  in  1776  the  Second  Continental  Congress  is  drifting 
towards  independence.  But  the  advocates  of  independence  refrain 
from  definite  action  until  it  can  be  made  unanimous.  In  January, 
1776,  is  published  a  fiery  pamphlet  entitled  “Common  Sense,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Thomas  Paine.  This  pamphlet  is  widely  distributed  and 
arouses  much  enthusiasm. 

Episode  II.  In  Philadelphia  on  an  afternoon  in  February,  1776,  John 
Adams  is  writing  a  letter  to  “My  dear  wife”  about  “Common  Sense” 
when  a  caller  comes — Benjamin  Franklin.  The  maid  who  ushers  him 
in  happens  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  “Common  Sense”  and  says  that  ever 
since  reading  it  her  husband  “has  been  warm  for  independence.”  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  between  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  former  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Washington 
says,  “We  cannot  win  without  foreign  aid  and  help  from  a  strong 
naval  power — namely  France.”  But  France,  he  declares,  will  help 
only  when  the  colonists  seek  independence. 

Episode  III.  Next  is  depicted  a  social  gathering  at  which  the  question 
of  independence  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  guests.  Another 
scene  shows  a  wealthy  tory  who  favors  monarchism.  He  meets  a 
poor  workingman  who  stands  for  independence.  The  tory  demands 
from  the  workingman  the  payment  of  a  debt.  The  party  with  its 
dancing  again  is  depicted.  Radicals,  moderates  and  toreis  are  pre¬ 
sent.  (End  of  Reel  1.)  They  discuss  politics  while  a  fadeback  shows 
how  the  quartering  Act  has  been  enforced,  and  how  it  has  aroused 
antagonism.  The  scene  changes  back  to  the  party.  Some  one  re¬ 
marks  that  there  are  present  three  groups,  rebels,  moderates,  and 
tories.  There  is  also  a  fourth  group,  says  another,  “Ben  Franklin 
and  the  ladies,”  John  Hancock  arrives  and  announces  the  hiring  of 
the  Hessians  by  the  English.  A  tory  is  told  that  such  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  offered  by  the  British  Crown. 

Episode  IV.  As  spring  advances  the  advocates  of  independence  increase. 
“Common  Sense”  is  sold  on  the  street  corners.  The  poor  debtor  from 
whom  the  tory,  as  told  in  Part  1,  demanded  his  money,  does  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business  selling  these  pamphlets  and  thus  earns  money  to  pay 
his  debt. 
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Episode  V.  The  next  scene  shows  a  picture  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  in  session.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  on  the  seventh  of  June, 
moves  that  “These  united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  states,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.’’ 
This  motion  is  seconded  by  Massachusetts.  But  because  on  this  day 
unanimity  is  impossible,  the  session  adjourns  at  Franklin’s  suggest¬ 
ion. 

Episode  VI.  While  both  sides  prepare  for  a  final  vote,  Congress  ap¬ 
points  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence.  We  next 
see  Jefferson  writing  and  pondering  over  what  he  has  written. 

Episode  VII.  The  next  scene  is  on  the  street  where  the  ubiquitous  Paine 
holds  forth  for  independence.  Two  moderate  delegates,  John  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Robert  Morris,  pass  by  and  overhear  his  denunciation  of 
their  faction. 

Episode  VIII.  The  night  of  July  1,  1776,  is  very  hot  and  few  sleep. 
(End  of  Reel  2.)  On  this  night  there  are  several  conferences  and 
there  is  much  discussion  and  planning  about  the  vote  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  Lee’s  resolution. 

Episode  IX.  The  second  Continental  Congress  meets  in  session  on  July 
2,  1776.  Caesar  Rodney,  a  delegate  from  Delaware,  is  anxiously 
awaited.  The  poll  of  votes  begins.  Rodney  arrives  in  the  “nick  of 
time.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Episode  X.  On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  adopted. 
We  see  John  Hancock  writing  his  famous  signature. 

Episode  XI.  On  the  eighth  of  July  there  is  a  celebration  among  the 
people.  Th^  poor  debtor  meeting  the  tory  to  whom  he  was  in  debt 
says  to  him,  “You  don’t  like  the  echoes  of  independence,  then  you 
don’t  like  the  sight  of  my  new  uniform.”  Franklin,  meeting  Paine, 
congratulates  him.  The  play  ends  with  the  words  of  Franklin:  “That 
building — Independence  Hall — will  live  in  history  as  the  birthplace 
of  a  new  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.”  (End  of  Reel  3.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Indiana  University. 
Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Frank  H.  Streightoff,  Ph.D.,  in  Charge  of  Courses  in  Commerce. 
Ralph  E.  Carter,  A.M.,  in  Charge  of  Courses  in  Education. 

Mary  B.  Orvis,  A.M.,  Secretary,  Indianapolis  Center;  in  Charge  of 
Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

/ 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

F.  Lee  Benns,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion. 
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Fred  Victor  Chew,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.L.U.,  Associate  Professor  of  Insur¬ 
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Samuel  Frank  Davidson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Bert  S.  Davisson,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Flora  C.  Drake,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Prentice  D.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

(Mrs.)  Clara  M.  Fischer,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  German. 

I.  Owen  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Edgar  G.  Frazier,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

John  L.  Geiger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Mabel  M.  Harlan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish. 

John  C.  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
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Edwin  J.  Kunst,  Ph.B.,  Manager,  Indianapolis  Division,  Bureau  of 
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General  Information 


University  Extension  is  an  instrument  for  carrying  to  the  general 
public  the  privileges  of  a  University.  This  fall  1,478  people  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  in  the  Indianapolis  Center. 

Extension  Classes  are  organized  all  over  the  state  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  Indiana  University  for: 

1.  Persons  engaged  in  business  who  desire  further  business  training. 

2.  Teachers  and  prospective  teachers  who  desire  professional  training. 

3.  Those  who  desire  enrichment  of  their  lives  thru  the  pursuit  of  truth, 

beauty,  and  understanding. 

The  Office  of  the  Indianapolis  Extension  Center  is  at  122  East  Michi¬ 
gan  Street:  Riley  4297. 

The  Office  Hours  are:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  9:45  p.m.; 
Saturday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  from  September  26  to  June  7.  Students 
desiring  advice  on  programs  of  study  and  matters  relating  to  credentials 
should  visit  the  office  between  the  hours  of  8:30  and  5  or  else  arrange 
for  special  conferences. 

Most  Classes  Meet  at  122  East  Michigan  Street,  but  some  are  held 
at  the  Riley  Hospital  and  at  the  Dental  School.  Each  two-hour  class 
meets  sixteen  times  unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  bulletin.  Three-hour 
classes  meet  seventeen  times.  For  a  schedule  of  classes,  see  page  40. 

Classes  Begin  the  week  of  February  10,  each  class  meeting  on  the 
day  for  which  it  is  scheduled. 

Classes  are  Open  to  any  adult  who  can  pursue  the  work  with 
profit.  University  credit,  however,  is  granted  only  to  those  who  comply 
with  the  University  entrance  conditions.  The  Division  is  always  ready 
to  certify  to  any  work  successfully  completed. 

Credentials.  The  student  carrying  university  extension  work  for 
credit  assumes  the  responsibility  for  having  met  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  Indiana  University.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  high  school 
credentials  at  the  time  of  enrollment  unless  the  student  is  carrying 
seven  hours  or  more.  In  that  case  he  should  present  credentials  at  the 
Indianapolis  office,  whereupon  he  will  be  given  a  ruling  on  his  admission. 

Candidates  for  advanced  degrees  must  present  credentials  showing 
all  college  or  university  work  before  entering  classes.  For  further 
instructions  see  page  35. 

Registration  for  classes  are  received  at  any  time.  After  March  10 
students  are  admitted  to  classes  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  in¬ 
structor.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  the  fee  for  the  class  has 
been  paid. 
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Fees  are  Payable  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  regis¬ 
tering'  for  more  than  one  course,  however,  may  pay  for  one  course  at 
registration.  The  remainder  must  be  paid  for  by  March  10. 

Refunds.  Fees,  minus  $1  for  registration,  will  be  refunded  only 
upon  written  application  received  previous  to  the  third  meeting.  Refund 
of  half  the  fees  may  be  made  upon  written  application  received  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sixth  meeting. 

Registrations  are  Received  only  in  the  office  of  the  Center,  where 
students  may  fill  out  the  proper  blanks,  pay  their  fees,  and  receive  the 
cards  admitting  them  to  classes.  After  February  22,  an  extra  fee  of  $t 
for  late  registration  is  charged. 

Consultation  on  programs  of  work  is  offered  by  the  Faculty  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  office  at  all  reasonable  times.  Deans  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Education  will  be  at  the  office 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  Friday,  February  15. 

University  Credit  is  given  to  each  student  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course,  provided  the  student  has  met  all  prerequisites, 
including  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  The  requirements 
are  given  on  page  27. 

Class  Attendance  must  be  regular.  Credit  may  not  be  given  to  any 
student  who  has  not  attended  three-fourths  of  the  class  meetings  unless 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  instructor  for  making  up  the  work 
of  the  lost  meetings. 

Visiting  Classes  at  the  opening  of  the  semester  by  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  is  permitted.  No  person  may  attend  the  same  class  twice  without 
paying  the  fee. 

An  Examination  Fee  of  $1  is  charged  students  who  take  examina¬ 
tions  at  other  than  the  regular  times. 

Instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  or  specially  qualified  business  and  professional  men  who  have  been 
formally  approved  as  Extension  Lecturers  by  the  University. 

Classes  are  Withdrawn  in  case  the  registration  is  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  offering  them. 

The  Maximum  Work  that  may  be  taken  by  a  student  is  fifteen  hours 
per  semester,  the  equivalent  of  full-time  University  work.  Persons 
employed  full  time  are  not  encouraged  to  take  more  than  two  courses 
at  a  time.  Complete  requirements  for  graduation  are  published  in  the 
University  Catalog.  Additional  information  is  given  on  page  28  of  this 
bulletin. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Work  may  be  completed  in  Indianapolis 
by  a  student  who  chooses  his  work  wisely  in  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  Center.  For  Freshman  courses  see  page  29. 
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Correspondence  Courses,  offered  by  the  University,  may  be  carried 
to  supplement  class  work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  Interested  persons 
will  be  given  the  announcement  of  Correspondence  Courses. 

One-half  of  the  University  Course  may  be  completed  in  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  but  Bachelor’s  degrees  are  given  only  to  those  whose  last 
year’s  work  is  done  in  residence  at  Bloomington. 

Certificates  in  Commerce  are  given  to  students  who  complete  a 
three-years’  course  outlined  by  the  Extension  Division.  See  page  31. 

The  Master’s  Degree  in  certain  subjects  may  be  earned  entirely  by 
work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  See  pages  35,  36,  37,  39. 

For  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see  page  36. 

Attendance  at  Other  Colleges.  No  student  carrying  full  time  work 
at  any  other  college  is  permitted  to  enroll  in  an  Extension  class  without 
written  approval  of  his  Dean. 

Teacher  Training  may  be  obtained  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  See 
page  33. 

Purdue  University  Accepts  for  credit  on  the  engineering  curriculum 
certain  courses  offered  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  See  page  30. 

A  Circulating  Library,  consisting  of  books  owned  by  the  Division 
and  a  deposit  by  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library,  is  available  to  students 
during  office  hours  and  until  9:45  p.m.  from  Monday  to  Friday. 

Courses  are  Described  in  detail  on  the  following  pages. 


SCIENCE  AND  MAN 


Some  Recent  Developments  in  Physiology  and  Psychology 

This  series  of  lectures  is  offered  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  people 
with  some  of  the  more  important  recent  discoveries  relating  to  man  and 
his  adjustment  to  the  universe. 

The  lectures  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  8  o’clock  at  the 
Extension  Division  building,  122  East  Michigan  Street.  The  fee  for 
the  series  is  $3.  Tickets  for  single  lectures  may  be  purchased  at  the 
door  for  fifty  cents.  No  University  credit  will  be  given  for  the  course. 
The  list  of  speakers,  with  subjects  and  dates,  is  as  follows: 


March  4 
March  11, 


March  18, 
March  25. 


February  18.  Education  of  the  Disposition .  .Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan, 

President  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

February  25.  Emotion  as  the  Cause  of  Ill¬ 
ness  . Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson, 

Dean  of  Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Emotion  as  the  Cause  of  Illness.  .Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson. 

Heredity  in  Man . Dr.  Femandus  Payne,  Dean 

of  the  Graduate  School, 
Professor  of  Zoology. 

Heredity  in  Man . Dr.  Fernandus  Payne. 

The  Physiology  of  Hybridiza¬ 
tion . Dr.  William  J.  Moenkhaus, 

Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology. 

April  1.  The  Involuntary  Nervous  Sys¬ 
tem . '. . Dr.  William  J.  Moenkhaus. 

April  8.  Chemistry  and  the  Nutrition  of 

the  Body . Dr.  Sherman  Davis,  Profes¬ 

sor  of  Chemistry,  Indiana 
University  School  of  Den¬ 
tistry. 

April  15.  Chemistry  and  the  Nutrition  of 

the  Body . Dr.  Sherman  Davis. 

April  22.  Bacteriophage . Dr.  Thurman  B.  Rice,  As¬ 

sociate  Professor  of  Bac¬ 
teriology  and  Public  Health, 
Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

April  29.  Psychological  Treatment  of  Men¬ 
tal  Disorders . Dr.  George  S.  Snoddy, 

Professor  of  Psychology. 
. Dr.  George  S.  Snoddy. 


May  5.  Hypnosis 
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The  following  descriptions  cover  courses  which  carry  credit  toward 
a  degree.  The  credit  courses  are  practically  identical  with  those  offered 
in  residence  at  the  University.  A  student  who  receives  credit  for  an 
extension  course  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  same  or  similar  course  in 
residence  and  receive  credit  for  both. 

The  letter  E,  which  appears  with  each  course  number,  indicates 
merely  that  the  course  is  offered  by  the  Extension  Division  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  letters  a  and  b  indicate  which  semester  of  the  year’s  work 
is  being  announced  if  the  course  is  one  which  is  given  thruout  the  Uni¬ 
versity  year.  The  course  in  Clinical  Psychology  is  given  at  the  Riley 
Hospital.  The  courses  in  Chemistry  and  General  Biology  are  given  at 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  Pennsylvania  and  Walnut  Streets.  All  other 
classes  meet  at  122  East  Michigan  Street. 

Course  numbers  were  changed  some  time  ago  by  the  addition  of 
prefixed  “1”  and  “2,”  the  more  elementary  courses  being  in  the  one 
hundreds  and  the  more  advanced  in  the  two  hundreds. 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  available  for  graduate 
credit. 


“Graduate  credit”  means  credit  earned  after  graduation  from  a 
four-year  university  course,  and  intended  for  application  toward 
an  advanced  university  degree.  This  term  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  simple  term  “credit”  which  is  used  thru  the  bulletin  to 
mean  credit  toward  graduation  with  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  The 
fee  for  courses  taken  for  “graduate  credit”  is  $7.50  per  credit 
hour;  the  fee  for  other  courses  is  $5  per  credit  hour. 


ACCOUNTING 

Note:  At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  any  class  in  Accounting,  ex¬ 
cept  Course  102,  may  be  held  beyond  the  scheduled  hour  of 
closing. 

•  .  ...  .  %  .  ,  . 

El  01  a.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  I.  Tuesday,  6-8:15  p.m.  Room 

50.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

This  beginners’  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  never  kept  books 
or  studied  bookkeeping.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  discussions, 
drills,  problems,  and  the  keeping  of  practice  books.  The  student  learns 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  and  has  practice  in  operating 
several  books  of  original  entry,  the  general  ledger,  subsidiary  ledgers, 
and  control  accounts.  The  trial  balance  and  simple  working  sheet  are 
used  as  an  aid  in  closing  books  and  in  drafting  balance  sheets  and 
operating  statements.  The  accounting  for  sole  proprietorships  and  for 
partnerships  is  emphasized.  (Cost  of  books  about  $5.) 
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ElOlb.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Part  II.  Section  1,  Monday,  6-8:15 
p.m.  Section  2,  Wednesday,  6-8:15  p.m.  Room  50.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

A  continuation  of  Course  101a,  open  to  students  who  have  had  one 
year  of  high  school  bookkeeping,  to  bookkeepers  of  somewhat  limited 
experience,  and  to  others  upon  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  study 
centers  about  an  incorporated  manufacturing  business  using  a  voucher 
system  and  several  subsidiary  ledgers.  Attention  is  devoted  to  the 
accounting  peculiar  to  corporations  including  stocks,  bonds,  sinking 
funds,  reserves,  surpluses,  dividends,  and  financial  statements.  The 
course  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  interpretation  of  financial 
statements.  A  practice  set  is  supplemented  with  many  problems.  (Cost 
of  books  about  $5  to  new  students.) 

E102b.  Advanced  Accounting.  Part  II.  Thursday,  6-7:45  p.m.  Room 
50.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Streightoff. 

Among  the  topics  considered  are  consignments,  joint  ventures,  con¬ 
tracts,  installment  sales,  agencies  and  branches,  real  estate  developments, 
municipal  accounting,  partnership  dissolutions,  estate  accounting,  the 
statement  of  affairs,  receiver’s  accounts,  and  the  statement  of  realiza¬ 
tion  and  liquidation.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Course  102a  or  its  equivalent. 

E203.  Auditing.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p  m.  Room  45.  Three  hours’ credit. 

Fee  $15.  Mr.  Mikesell. 

Qualifications,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  of  the  auditor; 
kinds  of  audits  and  their  purposes;  detail  of  procedure  in  conducting  an 
audit;  application  of  accounting  principles;  working  papers;  the  audit 
of  different  types  of  businesses.  Discussion  and  problems.  Prerequisite, 
Courses  101  and  102  or  their  equivalent. 

CHEMISTRY 

E103.  Qualitative  ’Analysis.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9  p.m.  Chem¬ 
ical  Laboratory,  School  of  Dentistry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$25.  Mr.  Davisson. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work 
covering  the  field  of  qualitative  analysis.  Prerequisite,  Course  E101  or 
its  equivalent. 


COMMERCE 

E209.  English  in  Business.  Monday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  20.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

A  good  foundation  in  grammar  and  punctuation  is  assumed  as  a 
basis  for  this  course.  The  work  includes  the  study  of  business  letters 
and  reports  with  a  view  to  gaining  from  them  the  principles  of  their 
composition.  At  least  one  letter  a  week  will  be  written  outside  of 
class;  and  as  one  becomes  a  good  writer  only  thru  practice,  letters  will 
frequently  be  written  in  class.  Sales,  credit,  collection,  and  adjustment 
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letters  as  well  as  letters  of  inquiry  and  of  application  will  receive 
special  attention.  Prerequisite,  English  101a.  (Prerequisite  for  Com¬ 
merce  Majors,  Elementary  Accounting.) 

E211.  Business  Finance.  Monday,  6-8:15  p.m.  Room  51.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Kunst. 

This  course  discusses  the  methods  of  raising  capital  for  new  and 
established  business  enterprises,  the  organization  of  corporations,  the 
different  forms  of  securities,  methods  of  selling  securities,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  capital  funds  and  working  capital,  the  determination  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income,  intercorporate  relations,  receiverships  and  reor¬ 
ganization.  Prerequisites  for  University  credit,  Political  Economy  and 
Principles  of  Accounting. 

E213.  Business  Management.  Thursday,  7:45-10  p.m.  Room  33.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  course  aims  to  show  the  nature  of  management,  the  complexity 
and  inter-relationship  of  business  problems,  and  the  method  of  organizing 
the  management  plan.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  management,  organization  charts,  designing,  purchas¬ 
ing,  storing,  maintenance,  tool  control,  factory  standards,  production 
control,  manufacturing  operations,  personnel  work,  selling,  traffic,  finance, 
credit  and  collections,  office  activities,  budgeting,  accounting,  statis¬ 
tics,  external  relations.  Prerequisite  for  University  credit,  Economics 
101  and  Commerce  101. 

E215.  Railway  Transportation.  Tuesday,  6:30-8:45  p.m.  Room  42.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Mikesell. 

An  historical  survey  of  railway  development  in  the  United  States 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  railroad  service,  inter-railway  relations,  theory 
of  freight  classification  and  rate-making,  regulation  of  railroads  by  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  Prerequisite  for  University  credit, 
Economics  101  and  Commerce  101. 

E216.  Credits  and  Collections.  Thursday,  6-7:45  p.m.  Room  21.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  work  and  problems  of  the  modern  credit  department  such  as  the 
forms  of  credit,  credit  instruments,  credit  agencies,  statement  analysis, 
the  psychology  of  collections,  and  collection  correspondence  and  methods. 
Some  time  is  given  to  the  legal  remedies  of  creditors,  the  laws  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  insolvency.  Prerequisites  for  University  credit,  Economics 
101  and  Commerce  101. 

E250.  Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting.  Wednesday,  6  8:15  p.m. 

Room  34.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Kunst. 

A  practical  approach  to  statistical  methods  and  to  their  application 
in  the  business  world.  Sources  of  data;  tabulation  and  graphic  presen¬ 
tation  of  data;  statistical  averages,  construction  and  use  of  index  num¬ 
bers,  determination  of  long-time  trend  and  of  seasonal  variation,  business 
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cycles;  business  barometers  and  forecasting;  forecasting  services.  Pre¬ 
requisite  for  University  credit,  Economics  101  and  Commerce  101. 

E260.  Principles  of  Business  Law.  Part  II.  Wednesday,  6:15-8:30  p.m. 

Room  42.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Redding. 

Continuation  of  Course  260a;  open  to  new  students.  General  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  contracts,  sales,  agency,  and  negotiable  instruments. 
Prerequisite  for  University  credit,  Economics  101  and  Commerce  101. 
Credit  will  not  be  given  until  entire  course  is  completed. 

ECONOMICS 

EElOlb.  Elementary  Economics.  Monday,  6:15-8:30  p.m.  Room  42. 

Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Chew. 

This  is  the  second  half  of  a  course  planned  to  run  thruout  the  year. 
No  University  credit  is  allowed  for  either  half  of  the  course  until  both 
halves  have  been  completed,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  first.  The 
course  presents  the  principles  underlying  business  relations  and  applies 
these  principles  to  such  specific  problems  as  production,  consumption, 
trade,  transportation,  insurance,  and  labor  problems.  A  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  principles  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern 
political,  social,  and  industrial  problems,  movements,  and  measures.  The 
course  is  therefore  prerequisite  to  University  credit  in  advanced  courses 
in  economics  and  commerce.  (Cost  of  text,  $3.) 

EDUCATION 

Elll.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  Monday,  9-11:15  a.m.  At 
the  Art  Institute.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  course  is  a  combination  of  the  more  important  parts  of  general 
psychology  and  educational  psychology  in  a  single  semester’s  work  for 
elementary  school  teachers.  The  more  important  laws  of  mental  devel¬ 
opment  are  considered  as  well  as  the  psychology  of  learning  typical  ele¬ 
mentary  school  subjects.  Required  for  the  elementary  school  license. 
Students  who  want  Indiana  University  credit  should  enroll  in  the  usual 
way  at  the  Extension  Division  office. 

E221.  Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Monday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  41.  Two  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $10.  Mr.  Carter. 

A  few  of  the  topics  of  the  course  are:  planning  the  work  of  the 
course;  making  assignments;  directing  study;  conducting  recitations. 
Under  the  last  topic,  the  socialized  recitation,  problems  and  project 
method,  specialized  group  drills,  and  improvement  of  means  of  testing 
will  receive  special  attention.  This  course  is  required  for  all  elementary 
licenses. 

E222Dr.  Drawing  and  Handwork.  Thursday,  4-5:45  p.m.  At  the  Art 
Institute.  Two  or  three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  or  $15. 

Miss  Miller. 
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A  survey  of  the  opportunity  for  drawing  and  handwork  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  courses  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum;  standards  of 
attainment  for  each  grade;  experience  in  handling  the  materials  suited  to 
the  child’s  needs.  This  course  is  required  for  all  elementary  licenses. 
Students  enroll  in  the  usual  way  at  the  Extension  Division. 

E222La.  Methods  in  the  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Thursday,  6:30-8:15  p.m.  Room  32.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$10.  Miss  Drake. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  the  basic  principles 
of  the  teaching  of  English  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  Time  will 
be  given  to  the  consideration  of  activities  which  develop  proper  habits 
or  oral  and  written  expression.  Spelling  and  penmanship  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching  of  language.  This  course  is 
required  for  all  elementary  school  licenses. 

E411.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Wednesday,  5:45-8  p.m. 

Room  41.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

The  readings,  exercises,  and  problems  of  the  course  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  such  practical  teaching  activities  as  (1)  analyzing  typical  study 
processes,  (2)  diagnosing  causes  of  failure  in  different  kinds  of  school 
work,  (3)  planning  remedial  treatment  for  specific  weaknesses,  and  (4) 
arranging  conditions  most  favorable  to  economical  learning.  Required 
for  the  high  school  licenses.  A  prerequisite  for  the  course,  Principles  of 
Instruction  in  the  High  School. 

E301.  Secondary  Education.  Tuesday,  5:45-8  pm.  Room  40.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

This  course  deals  with  important  facts  about  secondary  education 
that  all  high  school  teachers  should  know.  Some  of  the  main  topics 
are:  development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  elementary  schools  and 
colleges,  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers,  character  of  the  high 
school  student  body,  extra-curricular  activities,  the  reorganization  move¬ 
ment  in  administration  including  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  curriculum. 

E321.  Principles  in  Instruction  in  the  High  School.  Monday,  5:45-8 
p.m.  Room  41.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

The  ordinary  topics  of  a  general  methods  course  will  be  treated, 
but  much  more  than  usual  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  choice  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  methods  and  devices  for  specific  purposes.  Special  emphasis  on 
methods  particularly  helpful  in  training  students  to  think.  Readings, 
exercises,  and  discussions.  Prerequisites,  Psychology  101  and  Educa¬ 
tional  psychology.  This  course  is  itself  a  prerequisite  for  the  special 
methods  courses  in  high  school  subjects. 

*E508.  Modern  European  Education  since  1789.  Tuesday,  5:45-7:45 
p.m.  Room  44.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50 
($18.75  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Foster 
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A  course  dealing  with  the  aims,  organization,  administration,  and 
methods  of  education  from  1789  to  the  present.  The  relation  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  other  factors  of  civilization  and  historical  movements  will  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind.  Textbook  and  reading  of  source  material. 
A  graduate  course  open  to  Seniors  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

*E524.  Scientific  Studies  in  Elementary  School  Teaching.  Thursday, 
7:45-9:45  pm.  Room  41.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$12.50  ($18.75  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Carter. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  is  a  specialized  course  in  the  critical  study 
of  the  published  reports  of  scientific  investigations  in  the  field  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  methods.  All  members  of  the  class  will  have  common 
assignments  on  some  investigations  reported  in  the  year-books  and  in 
fairly  extensive  magazine  articles.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  critical  study  of  one  or  two  important  investigations  that  have 
been  published  in  considerable  detail.  These  may  be  selected  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  student’s  special  interests.  Such  a  course  can  give 
most  teachers  and  administrators  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  technique  used  in  scientific  investigations  and  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  results  of  recent  research.  A  graduate  course  open  to 
Seniors  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructors. 

*E536.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools.  Thursday, 
5:45-7:45  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  and  one  half  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$12.50  ($18.75  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Wright. 

Practical  problems  to  assist  the  superintendent,  the  principal,  and 
the  supervisor  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  following  problems:  data 
to  prove  that  supervision  is  necessary,  various  methods  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  for  school  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  the  various  methods 
now  found  in  prominent  school  systems,  scientific  methods  of  supervision 
in  basic  elementary  subjects  as  spelling,  silent  reading,  and  arithmetic; 
also  the  evaluation  of  the  socialized  recitation,  the  problem  method, 
types  of  examination,  etc.  A  graduate  course  open  to  Seniors  by  special 
permission. 

*E541.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  School  Health  Program. 

Wednesday,  5:45-7:45  p.m.  Room  40.  Two  and  one-half  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $12.50  ($18.75  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Patty. 

This  course  counts  as  an  elective  on  any  advanced  degree  at  Indiana 
University.  It  is  also  one  of  the  courses  required  of  all  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees  who  are  taking  a  major  in  physical  education.  The 
course  as  developed  should  be  of  equal  interest  to  school  administrators 
and  teachers  and  supervisors  of  physical  education.  Some  of  the  major 
divisions  of  the  course  are:  (1)  development  and  present  status  of  the 
school  program  in  school  health  legislation;  (2)  what  the  schools  ought 
to  do  for  the  children’s  health;  (3)  the  organization  of  a  school  system 
for  health  work;  (4)  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  school 
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plan  in  relation  to  health  and  sanitation;  and  twenty-six  other  similar 
unit  topics.  The  other  units  include  such  topics  as  health  examinations, 
study  of  common  physical  defects,  control  of  communicable  diseases, 
proper  heating,  ventilation  and  seating  with  the  health  objective  in 
mind,  and  many  similar  topics.  It  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  and 
should  be  of  interest  whether  the  individual  in  doing  his  major  work  in 
elementary  or  secondary  education.  A  limited  number  of  students  of 
undergraduate  standing  who  are  experienced  teachers  may  be  admitted 
to  the  course  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

*E553.  Junior  High  School  Problems.  Tuesday,  7:45-9:45  p.m.  Room 
44.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50  ($18.75  for 
graduate  credit).  Mr.  Foster. 

Intended  for  junior  high  school  teachers,  senior  high  school  teachers, 
and  for  principles  and  superintendents  interested  in  the  administration 
of  junior  high  schools.  Many  problems  relative  to  the  organization, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  junior  high  schools  will  be  considered. 
A  special  investigation  will  be  required  of  each  student.  A  graduate 
course  open  to  undergraduates  only  by  special  permission. 

*E563.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education.  Sat¬ 
urday,  10:45-12:45  a.m.  Room  20.  Two  and  one  half  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $12.50  ($18.75  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Lewis. 

Distinction  between  administration  and  supervision;  qualifications 
of  administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  vocational  field;  the  staff  or¬ 
ganization.  Preparation  for  supervision  by  means  of  information,  plans, 
contacts.  Carrying  on  supervision:  improvement  of  teachers;  research; 
meeting  community  needs;  cooperation.  The  administration  of  the 
budget.  Locations  and  plans  for  schools,  internal  building  construction, 
equipment  and  supplies.  Administering  standards.  Evaluating  the 
work  of  the  supervisor.  Records  and  reports.  Legislation.  New  poli¬ 
cies.  Leadership.  Publicity.  Cooperating  with  industry  and  business. 
The  preceding  phases  applied  to  trade  and  industrial  education,  com¬ 
mercial  education,  agricultural  education,  home  making  education.  Texts, 
class  discussions,  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports.  A  graduate 
course  open  to  Seniors  upon  approval  of  the  instructor. 

*E564.  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance.  Saturday,  8:45-10:45  a.m. 

Room  20.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50  ($18.75 
for  graduate  credit) .  Mr.  Lewis. 

Origin  and  history  of  the  guidance  movement;  various  aspects  of 
guidance;  children  out  of  school  and  the  work  they  do;  social,  economic, 
and  individual  needs  for  guidance.  The  fundamental  principles  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance;  the  problems  of  the  counselor;  building  the  life  career; 
discovering  aptitudes;  exploratory  courses;  aptitude  tests;  presenting 
occupational  information;  visiting  industry;  organization  of  vocational 
guidance  in  school  systems  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Placement  departments  in  schools;  follow-up.  Child  labor  legislation. 
Public  vocational  service  for  adult  workers.  Texts,  class  discussions, 
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lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports.  A  graduate  course  open  to 
Seniors  upon  approval  of  the  instructor. 

* 709.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Curriculum.  Thursday,  7:45-9:45  p.m. 
Room  40.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $18.75. 

Mr.  Wright. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  deal  with  various  phases  of  research 
related  to  the  problem  of  curriculum  construction  and  evaluation.  The 
problems  will  be  suggested  by  the  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  From  these  problems  the  research  work  of  the  class  will  be 
developed. 

*E711.  Seminar  in  High  School  Administration.  Wednesday,  7:45-9:45 
p.m.  Room  40.  Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $18.75. 

Mr.  Patty. 

A  course  for  graduate  students  taking  up  special  problems  in  the 
field  of  high  school  administration  for  intensive  study.  The  main  field  for 
study  this  semester  is  administration  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
in  the  high  schools.  The  chief  objectives  of  the  course  will  be  to  develop 
definite  standards  for  the  administration  of  extra-curricular  activities 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  to  devise  methods  for  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

*E714.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology.  Thursday,  5:45-7:30  p.m. 

Room  41.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Carter. 

The  course  applies  psychological  principles  and  methods  in  giving 
teachers  practical  experience  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  experimental 
use  of  “learning  exercises”  and  “study  helps”  for  upper  grade  and  high 
school  pupils.  Such  materials  will  be  based  specifically  on  adopted 
state  texts. 


ENGLISH 

Writing 

El  01  a.  English  Composition.  Section  1,  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  44, 
Mr.  Yellen;  Section  2,  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  20,  Mr. 
Kennedy;  Section  3,  Monday,  8-9:45  p.m.,  Room  43,  Mr. 
Tower.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  fundamental  and  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  at 
Indiana  University.  It  gives  the  student  the  basic  training  which 
enables  him  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  While  it  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  it  serves  to  correct  the  individual’s  defects  in 
sentence  structure.  It  emphasizes  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idioms, 
and  the  correct  use  of  words.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  required 
to  hand  in  a  weekly  theme  and  there  is  class  discussion  of  the  more 
common  mistakes.  The  course  is  highly  practical  since  it  enables  the 
student  to  speak  and  write  logically  and  effectively. 
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ElOlb.  English  Composition.  Section  1,  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  32, 
Mr.  Davidson;  Section  2,  Monday,  8-9:45  p.m.,  Room  40,  Mr. 
Sanders;  Section  3,  Tuesday,  6:15-8  p.m.,  Room  43,  Mr. 
Pitman.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work  and  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Course  101a  or  its  equivalent.  It 
completes  the  first  year’s  work  in  English  composition  and  should  be 
taken  by  persons  who  plan  to  attend  the  University.  The  course  has  the 
following  objectives:  to  make  writing  easy  and  interesting,  as  well  as 
correct;  to  learn  to  use  words  with  great  care  as  to  their  exact  meanings 
and  to  increase  the  active  vocabulary  so  that,  with  a  growing  wealth 
of  interests  and  experiences,  adequate  means  of  expression  will  be  avail¬ 
able;  to  teach  something  of  the  special  technique  of  description  for  both 
its  practical  and  its  artistic  uses.  This  discipline  will  serve  to  reinforce 
the  study  of  effective  diction. 

Business  English.  See  Commerce,  page  10. 

*E259b.  Advanced  Composition.  Tuesday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Stephenson. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  seriously  interested  in 
writing  and  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  one  year’s  work  in  English 
composition.  Students  are  permitted  to  write  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  will  receive  criticism  in  class  and  in  conferences 
with  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  who  have  not  already  earned 
more  than  four  hours  of  credit  in  advanced  composition.  A  total  of  six 
hours  of  credit  is  all  that  is  permitted  in  advanced  composition  courses. 
May  be  counted  as  part  of  the  thirty  hours  required  for  the  Master’s 
degree. 

Short  Story  Writing.  See  Journalism. 

Literature 

E102b.  Freshman  English  Literature.  Wednesday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room 
20.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Mills. 

The  second  semester  of  the  regular  Freshman  course  in  English 
literature  required  for  English  majors.  The  course  as  a  whole  embraces 
the  study  of  literature  by  types.  During  the  first  semester  the  essay 
and  the  drama  are  the  types  considered.  In  the  second  semester  poetry 
and  prose  fiction  are  studied.  The  epic,  mediaeval  romance,  ballads,  both 
popular  and  literary,  lyrics,  and  narrative  poetry  are  read,  including 
such  poems  as  Beowulf,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ,  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  lyrics,  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  nine¬ 
teenth-century  romantic  poetry  (Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  etc.),  as  well  as  some  contemporary  poetry.  For  the  study 
of  prose  fiction,  two  novels  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  some  short 
stories  will  be  included.  Open  to  new  students. 
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E121b.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  40. 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Sanders. 

This  is  a  study  of  representative  great  English  authors.  During 
the  second  semester  selections  from  the  works  of  Swift,  Wordsworth, 
Arnold,,  and  Masefield  are  read.  An  attempt  is  made  not  only  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  student  with  the  selections  read,  but  also  to  give  him  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  work  of  each  author.  This  course 
is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in  literature  and  is  required  of  all 
English  majors.  The  course  is  given  thruout  the  year.  Open  to  new 
students. 

*E233.  The  Evolution  of  the  Drama.  Wednesday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room 
20.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Mills. 

Beginning  with  Greek  tragedy,  this  course  follows  the  development 
of  drama  to  the  present  day.  The  characteristics  of  the  drama,  the 
chief  contribution  of  various  peoples,  some  of  the  major  playwrights  of 
the  principal  periods,  and  the  conditions  of  stage  presentation  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Especial  stress  will  be  placed  on  English  drama.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  The  course  is  suggested  for  students  who  took  the  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Drama  (E251)  during  the  first  semester. 

*E236b.  The  Period  of  Romanticism.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  31. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Pitman. 

Woods’  English  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Movement  will 
be  used  as  the  main  text,  supplemented  by  considerable  outside  reading. 
During  the  first  semester  the  principal  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
tracing  the  many  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  converge 
in  the  Romantic  Movement.  The  second  semester  will  be  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  notable  writers  of  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century — principally  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Either  graduates  or  undergraduates  will  be  admitted;  but  for  regular 
graduate  credit  a  certain  amount  of  extra  work,  in  the  form  of  special 
reading  and  reports,  will  be  required. 

E252b.  American  Literature.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  31.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Tower. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  primarily  to  study  the  great  writers 
of  America.  Historical  and  philosophical  background  with  biographical 
material  will  be  presented  in  class  lectures  to  introduce  the  American 
men  of  letters  as  understandable  human  beings,  and  excerpts  from  their 
writings  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class  to  insure  appreciation  of 
their  enduring  prose  and  poetry.  Students’  reading  will  be  devoted 
to  the  best  literature  that  has  been  produced  in  America.  This  semester’s 
work  includes  the  writers  from  Whitman  to  those  of  the  nresent. 

*E254b.  Shakespeare.  Tuesday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  32.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Stephenson. 
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Among  the  plays  studied  in  the  second  semester  are:  Julius  Caesar , 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest. 

*E397b.  The  Period  of  Classicism.  Friday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  20. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Moore. 

The  second  semester’s  work  covers  the  age  of  Johnson.  It  centers 
about  the  period  1740-1789,  giving  attention  to  the  essays,  the  poetry, 
the  fiction,  the  biography  and  criticism,  and  the  miscellaneous  prose  of 
the  age.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time. 
The  principal  writers  studied  are  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  Gibbon, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  their  con¬ 
temporaries. 

*E395a.  English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 

Friday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  20.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10 
($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Moore. 

Stevens’  Types  of  English  Drama,  1660-1780  will  be  used  as  a  text, 
with  supplementary  readings  in  the  histories  of  Ward,  Nicoll,  Nettleton, 
and  others.  The  principal  plays  from  1660  to  1719  are  studied  in  this 
semester,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  theater  and  the  dramatic 
history  of  the  age.  Dryden,  Otway,  Congreve,  and  Farquhar  are  among 
the  principal  playwrights  studied. 

Oral  English 

E160a.  Public  Speaking.  Section  1,  Wednesday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  32. 

Mr.  Norvelle;  Section  2,  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  31.  Mr. 
Frazier;  Section  3,  Friday  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  31.  Mr.  Frazier. 
Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  course  is  designed  for  anyone  desiring  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  practical  public  speaking.  The  work  consists  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  various  types  of  speeches,  such  as  business  talks, 
campaign  addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  and  discussions  before  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  popular  assemblages.  It  helps  the  student  to  overcome 
self-consciousness  and  embarrassment,  and  develops  his  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  effectively  before  both  large  and  small  audiences.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  correction  of  faulty  speech  habits. 

El  60b.  Public  Speaking.  Wednesday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr  Norvelle. 

This  is  a  more  advanced  course  in  public  speaking,  intended  for 
students  who  have  had  Course  E160a,  or  considerable  experience. 

FRENCH 

ElOla2.  Elementary  French.  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  43.  Two  and 
one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50.  Mr.  Leveque. 

This  course  is  the  second  half  of  the  work  in  Elementary  French 
(Course  101a)  begun  in  the  first  semester.  The  course  runs  thruout 
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the  year  and  includes  the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  reading. 
The  year’s  work  at  Indianapolis  corresponds  to  the  first  semester’s  work 
at  Bloomington.  Open  to  new  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ElOlb2.  Second-Semester  French.  Friday,  6-8  p.m.  Room  33.  Two 
and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50.  Mr.  MacClintock. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work  in  the 
French  course  usually  taught  in  the  second  semester  at  Bloomington. 
It  is  open  to  new  students  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Can  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  had  a  year  and  a  half  of  work  in  high 
school. 

E104a.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Friday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  43. 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Leveque. 

This  course  is  the  first  half  of  the  second  year’s  work.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  have  had  ten  hours  of  French  or  its  equivalent. 

E104b.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Friday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  33. 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  MacClintock. 

This  course  is  the  second  half  of  the  second  year’s  work.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  Course  104a  or  its  equivalent,  or  to  those  who  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  pursue  the  course  with  profit. 

*E224b.  Comedies  de  Moliere.  Saturday,  10  a.m.-12:15  p.m.  Room 
21.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Leveque. 

Les  dernieres  grandes  comedies  de  Moliere,  du  Misanthrope  au 
Malade  Imaginaire.  Historique  des  pieces,  leurs  sources  et  les  allu¬ 
sions.  Les  comedies-ballets.  Les  dernieres  annees  de  Moliere.  Sa  mort. 
Apergu  d’ensemble  sur  son  oeuvre.  Ses  idees  generates.  Sa  morale. 
Ses  idees  litteraires  et  son  style.  Conferences  et  etude  des  comedies. 

GEOGRAPHY 

E109a.  University  Geography.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-8  p.m.  Room 
45.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mr.  Malott. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  show  the  relation  of  the  activities 

of  man  to  his  physical  environment.  The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  such  factors  as  location,  land  forms,  bodies  of  water, 
soils  and  minerals,  climate.  Required  for  the  elementary  school  license. 

GERMAN 

ElOlb.  Elementary  German.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6-8  p.m.  Room 
43.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mrs.  Fischer. 

This  course  covers  the  second  semester’s  work  in  residence.  It  is 
intended  for  those  who  have  had  Course  101a  or  one  year  of  German  in 
high  school. 
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El  02b.  Second- Year  Composition  and  Conversation.  Wednesday,  8-9:45 
p.m.  Room  43.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mrs.  Fischer. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work.  Open  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  of  University  work,  or 
two  and  a  half  years’  high  school  work. 

El  03b.  Classical  Authors.  Monday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  44.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mrs.  Fischer 

This  course  in  second-year  reading  deals  with  Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart 
and  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

HISTORY 

Note:  No  student  will  be  graduated  with  history  as  his  major  sub¬ 
ject  who  has  not  been  in  residence  continuously  for  one  year  (two  con¬ 
secutive  semesters) ,  and  who  has  not  done  ten  hours  of  history  in  resi¬ 
dence  in  Indiana  University. 

ElOlb.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History.  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m. 

Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Benns. 

This  is  a  general  course  covering  the  important  period  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution.  It  will  discuss  the  intellectual, 
artistic,  and  scientific  awakening  which  began  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  Commercial  Revolution,  the 
struggle  for  parliamentary  government  in  England,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV 
in  France,  the  rise  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  Anglo-French  struggle  for 
colonial  and  maritime  supremacy,  and  the  French  Revolution.  This 
course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  a  high  school  license  in  history, 
and  is  open  to  all  students. 

El  05b.  General  American  History.  Monday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  21. 

Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Lynch. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  E105a.  It  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  social  and  economic  developments  of  the  last  decade  before 
the  Civil  War,  of  the  final  struggles  over  slavery  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
of  Reconstruction.  In  addition  a  somewhat  more  rapid  survey  is  made 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  developments,  and  problems  of  the 
great  transition  period  from  1876  to  the  present.  This  course  is  also 
known  as  History  105t  and  is  required  for  the  first  grade  elementary 
license. 

*208b.  American  Colonial  History,  1689-1783.  Tuesday,  6:15-8  p.m. 

Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Kohlmeier. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  208a.  The  second  semester’s  work 
includes  a  study  of  the  significance  of  the  glorious  revolution  for  Ameri¬ 
can  colonial  history,  the  British  Imperial  system,  the  struggle  between 
the  colonial  governors  and  assemblies,  the  inter-colonial  wars,  the  devel- 
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opment  of  American  institutions,  the  new  colonial  policy  and  American 
resistance,  culminating  in  independence.  Open  to  new  students. 

*E235b.  The  World  War  and  Contemporary  Europe.  Friday,  8-9:45 
p.m. .  Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate 
credit).  Mr.  Benns. 

The  second  semester  of  this  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Europe 
since  the  World  War.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  revolutions  of 
1917-1918,  the  peace  treaties  of  1919-1920,  and  the  influences  producing 
the  new  German  Republic,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Fascist  Italy.  It  will  deal 
with  the  national  problems  of  the  new  states  of  Europe  such  as  Poland, 
the  Baltic  Republics,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Irish 
Free  State,  as  well  as  with  the  new  situation  in  the  Balkans  and  re¬ 
juvenated  Turkey.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  such  post-war 
problems  as  reparations,  security,  and  currency  chaos.  This  course 
counts  toward  a  high  school  license  in  history,  and  is  open  to  new  stu¬ 
dents. 

*E251.  European  Diplomatic  History  since  1870.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m. 
Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Benns. 

This  course  will  cover  the  period  from  Bismarck  to  Stresemann  and 
Briand.  It  will  trace  the  rise  of  the  entangling  alliances  which  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  will  examine 
the  diplomacy  of  the  war  itself,  and  will  consider  the  post-war  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  international  relations.  The  course  may  be  taken 
for  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit. 

*E339b.  The  American  Revolution  and  Confederation.  Tuesday,  4-5:45 
p.m.  Room  21.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate 
credit).  Mr.  Kohlmeier. 

A  study  of  our  country’s  history  during  the  period  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion:  the  migration  of  the  people;  their  industry,  commerce,  and  culture. 
The  experiences  of  the  state  governments  and  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment.  Attempts  to  improve  the  central  government.  A  study  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  the  Constitution,  of  forces  and  interests 
and  sections  making  possible  the  new  government. 

HYGIENE 

E102.  General  and  Individual  Hygiene.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room 
31.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Dr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work,  open  to 
new  students  only  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  It  deals  with 
sanitation  and  individual  hygiene. 

Radio  Course  in  Hygiene.  Dr.  Thurman  B.  Rice  will  broadcast  a 
series  of  lectures  on  hygiene  from  the  Indianapolis  station  WFBM  as 
part  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  which  any  mature  person  may  enroll. 
Assignments  will  be  given  orally  and  by  mail.  Reports  submitted  by 
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students  will  be  corrected  and  returned.  Students  desiring  college  credit 
will  be  required  to  take  the  regular  examination  based  on  the  lectures, 
text,  and  assignments.  The  course  in  Hygiene  101,  one  hour’s  credit,  fee 
$5.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Thursdays,  5-5:30  p.m.,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1930. 


JOURNALISM 

E203A.  Elementary  Advertising.  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  42.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Piercy. 

A  course  for  students  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  deals  with  the  general  principles  that  underlie  all  forms  of 
advertising:  layout,  type,  border,  headlines,  illustrations,  ways  to  get 
attention  and  arouse  interest,  newspaper  and  magazine  copy.  The 
course  relates  theory  to  practice  by  giving  students  assignments  in  the 
actual  writing  of  advertisements. 

E207b.  Short  Story  Writing.  Tuesday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  31.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Miss  Orvis. 

This  course  is  intended  for  people  who  have  had  some  experience 
with  short  story  writing,  and  who  wish  to  join  a  group  devoted  to 
the  study  and  analysis  of  manuscripts.  The  class  will  be  conducted 
informally  and  students  will  be  expected  to  know  something  of  the 
technical  points  discussed  in  the  text.  Students  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  course  in  short  story  writing  will  be  required  to  submit  a  bit 
of  description  or  narration  as  evidence  of  their  ability  to  do  the  re¬ 
quired  work.  The  following  writers  will  be  among  those  used  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes:  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  Katherine  Mansfield,  Conrad, 
Galsworthy,  Hardy,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Susan  Glaspell,  H.  R.  Manhood, 
and  James  Stephens.  The  course  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  count  as  English  credit.  Unless  special  application  is  made,  it  car¬ 
ries  credit  in  the  Department  of  Journalism.  Prerequisite  for  credit, 
(either  journalism  or  English,)  one  year’s  university  work  in  English  com¬ 
position. 

MATHEMATICS 

El 03.  Trigonometry.  Monday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  33.  Three  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Edwards. 

This  is  the  regular  Freshman  course  in  trigonometry  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  students  desiring  to  complete  the  first  semester  of  Freshman 
work  in  mathematics.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  college  algebra 
or  three  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 

E1071.  Elementary  Calculus.  Monday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  33.  Two  and 
one  half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50.  Mr.  Edwards. 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  Differential  Calculus  and  will  include 
approximately  one-half  the  work  in  Differential  Calculus  as  given  in 
Granville’s  text  on  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite, 
Analytic  Geometry  (Mathematics  106). 
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E244.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  Wednesday,  4:45-7  p.m.  Room  31. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Wolfe. 

Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates. 
An  excellent  course  for  high  school  teachers.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
106,  Analytic  Geometry. 


MUSIC 

El  7b.  Appreciation  of  Music.  Friday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

This  course  takes  up  the  instrumental  music, — ancient  and  modern 
suites,  the  sonata,  symphony,  symphonic  poem,  tone  poem,  the  orchestra, 
and  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 

E7.  Wagner  and  His  Works.  Friday,  4-5:45  p.m.  Room  32.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

Richard  Wagner,  the  originator  of  the  music  drama,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  musicians.  His  personality,  his  almost  unbelievable 
capacity  for  work,  and  his  strong  and  original  ideas  produced  works  that 
have  influenced  most  of  the  musicians  who  have  followed  him.  So  differ¬ 
ent  was  his  music  from  that  of  those  who  went  before  him  that  it 
was  called  “the  music  of  the  future,”  which  was  a  very  truthful  prophecy, 
because  much  of  the  music  since  the  time  of  Wagner  has  been  influenced 
by  this  remarkable  work.  A  victrola  will  be  used  for  illustrative  pur¬ 
poses  in  this  course. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

El  02b.  Physiology.  Thursday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Two  hours’  credit.  Room 
31.  Fee  $10.  Dr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  fundamental 
facts  of  human  anatony  and  physiology.  The  facts  are  important  for  the 
understanding  of  hygiene,  health,  and  disease,  and  the  course  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  parents.  The  subject  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest  when  treated  from  the  practical  side.  The  course  is 
given  thruout  the  year.  Open  to  new  students  only  by  special  per¬ 
mission. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

E101.  Principles  of  Psychology.  Thursday,  5:45-8  p.m.  Room  20. 

Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Yeager. 

This  course  constitutes  a  survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature.  Beginning  with  a  description  of  the  elemental  brain  structure, 
it  treats  of  original  instinctive  endowments  and  then  proceeds  to  unfold 
in  detail  the  steps  of  mental  growth.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  problems  of  everyday  life,  such  as  economy  in  memorizing, 
concentration  of  attention,  effective  reasoning,  and  regulation  of  the 
emotions.  The  course  is  recommended  as  preliminary  to  all  other 
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courses  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  One  semester.  Repeated  the 
second  semester.  (Students  desiring  only  two  hours  of  credit  may 
obtain  it  by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor.) 

*E256b.  Clinical  Psychology.  Friday,  4:15  p.m.  Riley  Hospital.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mrs.  Young. 

This  course  is  a  series  of  clinics  for  children.  The  children  are 
given  tests,  their  cases  are  diagnosed,  and  those  interested  in  treating 
the  cases  are  given  advice  as  to  their  handling.  The  instructor  supple¬ 
ments  the  demonstrations  with  lectures.  Prerequisite  for  University 
credit,  Principles  of  Psychology.  Two  semesters  of  the  work  may  be 
taken  for  credit.  The  course  is  particularly  valuable  to  school  teachers 
and  social  workers.  Open  to  new  students. 

*E258.  Psychology  of  Childhood.  Thursday,  8-9:45  p.m.  Room  20.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Yeager. 

This  course  includes  the  general,  as  well  as  the  more  special  laws 
of  psychology  which  pertain  to  the  development  and  behavior  of  children 
up  to  adolescence.  The  aim  is  to  provide  such  persons  as  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  parents,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  children,  with 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  determine  and  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  behavior  of  children.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
“normal”  child.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Psychology,  or  its  equivalent; 
otherwise,  the  instructor  should  be  consulted. 

*E262.  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  Child.  Friday,  4-6:15  p.m.  Room  44. 
Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15  ($22.50  for  graduate  credit). 

Mr.  Snoddy. 

This  course  considers  the  particular  problems  of  the  child.  It  is 
a  widely  accepted  principle  in  modern  conceptions  of  mental  hygiene 
that  many  remedial  measures  must  begin  in  childhood  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  backward  child  and  the 
problem  child.  Courses  in  elementary  or  educational  psychology  are 
prerequisite. 


SOCIOLOGY 

*E207.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Monday,  6:15-8  p.m.  Room  34.  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10  ($15  for  graduate  credit).  Mr.  Bittner. 

The  course  considers  some  of  the  principles  which  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  social  science;  how  society  makes  and  remakes  human  nature  or 
shapes  man’s  group  activities;  how  the  community  develops  social 
control ;  how  social  processes  such  as  cooperation,  socialization,  and 
decadence  operate.  Social  products — the  family,  industry,  education,  the 
modern  state — will  be  examined.  The  course  is  open  to  new  students  as 
well  as  those  who  had  the  first  semester’s  work. 
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SPANISH 

El  15a2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Wednesday,  5:45-7:45  p.m.  Room  33. 

Two  and  one-half  hours’  credit.  Fee  $12.50.  Miss  Harlan. 

This  is  the  second  half  of  a  five-hour  course  dealing  with  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  grammar,  reading,  and  composition,  with  maximum  stress 
on  the  spoken  language.  The  course  taken  thruout  the  year  corresponds 
to  the  first  semester’s  work  at  Bloomington.  Open  to  new  students 
who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  first  semester’s  work  (two  and  a 
half  hours’  credit)  or  one  semester’s  high  school  work. 

E115b2.  Second-Semester  Spanish.  Wednesday,  8-10  p.m.  Room  33. 
Five  hours’  credit  for  the  year.  Fee  $12.50  each  semester. 

Miss  Harlan. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  year’s 
work.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  EllSb1  or  one  year  and  a  half 
of  high  school  Spanish. 

ZOOLOGY 

E102.  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9  p.m. 

Biological  laboratory  at  School  of  Dentistry.  Five  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $25.  Mr.  Morgan  and  assistant. 

A  study  of  vertebrate  animals  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
economic  importance.  Open  to  all  students.  Laboratory  work  will  in¬ 
clude  the  microscopical  study  of  prepared  slides,  demonstrations,  and 
the  dissection  of  preserved  specimens.  May  be  offered  in  satisfaction  of 
the  science,  pre-medical,  or  pre-dental  requirements.  Students  desiring 
a  year  course  in  zoology  may  begin  their  work  in  either  semester. 

E120.  Embryology.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9  p.m.  Biological  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  School  of  Dentistry.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  medicine  and  of  all  pre-medical  students.  It  will  consist 
of  lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
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Requirements  for  Admission  to  Indiana 

University 


(These  requirements  apply  only  to  students  working  toward  Uni¬ 
versity  credit.  Classes  in  Indianapolis  are  open  to  anyone  wishing 
to  take  them  solely  for  the  information  to  be  gained.) 

A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  commissioned  high  school 
entitles  the  student  to  matriculate  in  the  University  and  to  receive 
entrance  credit  for  the  subjects  covered.  If  the  certificate  shows  that 
his  high  school  work  has  included  all  that  is  required  in  the  outline 
given  below,  he  is  admitted  to  full  college  standing  without  any  entrance 
examination.  The  four-years’  course  is  estimated  as  amounting  to  a 
total  of  sixteen  units,  which  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  work  represented  by  these 
sixteen  units  is  divided  into  prescribed  and  elective  subjects  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects,  11  units,  distributed  as  follows  : 

1.  English,  3  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  2  units  (algebra,  1  unit;  plane  geometry,  1  unit). 

3.  Foreign  languages,  2  units  in  one  language. 

4.  History,  1  unit. 

5.  Science,  1  unit  in  one  science  (general  science  not  accepted). 

6.  Two  additional  units  selected  from  the  above  subjects. 

B.  Elective  subjects,  5  units. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  A.B.  Degree.  For  graduation  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  students  are  required  to  complete  a  four-years’  course  of 
study.  The  prescribed  subjects  include: 

A.  Four  hours  of  English  Composition. 

B.  One  hour  of  hygiene  lectures. 

C.  Twenty  hours  of  language  (in  one  language).* 

D.  Twenty  hours  in  a  group  consisting  of  mathematics  and  natural  science.  Ten 
hours  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  different  departments,  one  of  which 
must  be  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

E.  Fourteen  hours  chosen  from  certain  other  groups  of  subjects.  (See  University 
Catalog.) 

F.  Four  hours  of  military  training  or  physical  education. 

Warning.  Extension  students  who  have  completed  as  much  as  thirty 
hours  of  university  work  are  warned  against  taking  further  courses 
without  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  they  are 
to  do  their  major  work. 

Maximum  Amount  of  Extension  Work.  The  maximum  amount  of 
extension  credit  that  can  be  applied  toward  graduation  is  sixty  hours. 

Residence.  Indiana  University  requires  that  the  last  year’s  work  be 
done  in  residence  on  the  campus. 

Grades  and  Credit  Points.  Students  must  have  at  least  125  or  126 
credit  hours  for  graduation,  with  such  grades  as  to  entitle  the  student 
to  at  least  120  credit  points.  The  quality  of  a  student’s  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  semester  grades;  namely,  A  (95  to  100);  B  (85 
to  94);  C  (75  to  84);  D  (65  to  74).  D  minus  is  the  lowest  passing 
grade.  The  grade  letters  carry  credit  points  as  follows:  A,  three  credit 
points  for  each  semester  hour  of  credit;  B,  two  credit  points;  C,  one 
credit  point;  D,  no  credit  points,  but  credit. 

The  B.S.  Degree  in  Education.  The  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree 
in  Education  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  candidates  for 
the  B.S.  are  not  required  to  take  any  University  work  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  or  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  science  group.  Students 
desiring  the  B.S.  degree  or  wishing  to  take  the  A.B.  degree  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  license  requirements  of  the  state,  should  consult 
Dean  Smith  or  Mr.  Carter  in  regard  to  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
study.  For  further  information  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*For  exceptions  see  University  Catalog. 
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Freshman  Course 


The  requirements  of  the  Freshman  course  at  the  University  may 
be  substantially  fulfilled  by  one  or  two  years’  evening  work  in  the 
Indianapolis  Center.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  for  the  Fresh¬ 
man  devoting  part  time  to  study: 


First  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 


English  Composition .... 

.  .  .  .  2 

hours 

English  Composition  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  2 

hours 

French  . 

. ...  2y2 

hours 

French  . 

.  ...  2% 

hours 

or 

Spanish  . 

_  2% 

hours 

or 

Spanish  . 

.  .  .  .  2i/2 

hours 

or 

German  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

hours 

hours 

or 

German  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

hours 

Chemistry  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

Chemistry  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

hours 

or 

Biology  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

hours 

or 

Bioloerv  . 

.  .  .  .  5 

hours 

or 

Mathematics  . 

. ...  2y2 

hours 

or 

Mathematics  . 

. ...  2y2 

hours 

or 

Accounting  . 

.  .  .  .  3 

hours 

or 

Accounting  . 

.  .  . .  3 

hours 

Mid-year  High  School  Graduates.  Students  may  enter  University 
extension  classes  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school  in 
January.  Any  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  taken: 


English  Composition  101a 
Spanish  115a 

German  101b  or  Spanish  115b  (for  those 
who  have  had  1  year  in  high  school) 
French  101b2  (for  students  who  have  had 
a  year  and  a  half  of  work  in  high 
school) 

French  104a  (for  students  who  have  had 
2  years’  work  in  high  school) 


Freshman  English  Literature  102b 
Accounting  101a  or  101b 
Trigonometry  103 

Teacher  Training  Courses  (see  page  83) 
American  History  105 
General  Zoology  lOlt 


Pre-Medical  Work 

The  following  courses  given  in  Indianapolis  count  on  the  pre¬ 
medical  course:  English,  chemistry,  languages,  zoology,  embryology, 
psychology,  and  certain  electives. 


Pre-Dental  Work 

Pre-dental  students  may  take  the  following  subjects  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Center:  English  composition,  4  hours;  any  2  hours  of  English 
work  in  addition;  chemistry,  10  hours;  zoology,  10  hours;  elective,  4 
hours.  If  the  student  has  not  had  physics  in  high  school  he  must  take 
his  elective  in  physics  (not  given  in  the  Indianapolis  Center). 
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Courses  Accepted  at  Purdue  University  for 

Engineering  Degrees 


Purdue  University  accepts  for  credit  on  the  engineering  curriculum 
certain  courses  offered  in  the  Indianapolis  Center.  The  approved  sub¬ 
jects  are  as  follows: 


Required 

Courses 

*  Optional  Courses 

Alegbra  . 

.  2% 

hours 

♦Twentieth-Century  Drama..  3 

hours 

Trigonometrv  . 

.  2% 

hours 

♦English  Novel  .  3 

hours 

Analytic  Geometry  . 

.  5 

hours 

♦Public  Speaking  .  3 

hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

.  5 

hours 

Qualitative  Analysis 

.  5 

houi’s 

(Purdue  allows  only 

3  hours  for  this) 

♦English  Composition,  3  hours  each  semester. 

♦Modern  Language  (Spanish,  German,  or  French). 

Six  hours  of  credit  required  of  all  who  have  not  had  at  least  two  years  of 
foreign  language  in  high  school.  Two  years  of  German  required  for  Chemical 
Engineering.  Students  must  make  special  arrangements  for  extra  credits. 


♦Important :  Students  wishing  to  present  language  and  English  credits  at 
Purdue  must  make  special  arrangements  at  the  Extension  Division  office  for  extra 
credits  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 
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Extension  Courses  in  Commerce 


The  Extension  work  in  Commerce  is  planned  for  men  and  women 
who  are  ambitious  to  advance  in  business.  The  courses  are  of  two 
general  types.  The  aim  of  courses  of  the  first  class  is  to  impart  facts 
of  immediate  applicability  in  business.  Among  such  courses  are  those 
in  accounting,  business  English,  business  organization,  business  law,  and 
banking.  Courses  of  the  second  class,  such  as  economics,  psychology, 
and  English  composition,  may  prove  even  more  valuable  by  improving 
the  personal  bearing  or  widening  the  outlook  of  the  student  even  tho  no 
immediate  application  appears. 

Valuable  as  are  the  Extension  Courses  in  Commerce,  no  one  should 
enter  a  class  unless  he  is  willing  to  labor  hard  on  the  studies.  The 
instructors  are  expected  to  exact  first-class  work  from  the  students. 
The  students  who  is  not  willing  to  exert  himself  gains  little  from  his  con¬ 
tact  with  the  University.  For  those  who  toil  intelligently,  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  personal  improvement. 

Certificate  Courses.  “Certificate  course”  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
group  of  individual  courses  arranged  as  a  three-year  program  of  study 
in  Commerce.  Four  certificate  courses  are  offered:  General  Business, 
Accounting,  Marketing  and  Advertising,  and  Secretarial. 

University  certificates  will  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  a 
three-year  course  with  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours  of 
work — an  average  of  eight  hours  a  semester.  Inasmuch  as  most  classes 
have  two-hour  recitations,  students  enrolling  for  a  complete  course  will 
have  four  classes  each  week  thruout  the  school  year.  Those  who  prefer 
to  take  four  years  to  complete  the  work  may  do  so  by  enrolling  for 
six  hours  each  semester.  Students  are  advised  to  take  the  complete 
three-year  course  of  study  and  thereby  secure  a  University  certificate. 
The  classes  will  be  open,  however,  to  persons  desiring  to  enroll  for  indi¬ 
vidual  subjects. 

While  there  is  a  different  program  of  subjects  for  each  of  the  four 
certificate  courses,  certain  subjects  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  all: 
thus,  English  composition  and  elements  of  economics  are  required  of 
students  desiring  certificates.  The  curriculum  for  the  three  years  is 
not  hard  and  fast,  however.  A  certain  number  of  electives  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  in  charge. 

Correspondence  Courses.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  offers  by  correspondence  a  number  of  courses  in  business 
subjects  which  are  not  given  in  Indianapolis  because  the  city  does  not 
afford  a  group  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  formation  of  a  class  in 
any  of  these  subjects.  A  student  may  thus  complete,  by  correspondence, 
subjects  which  are  not  available  in  other  form.  Persons  interested  in 
correspondence  work  should  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of  Corre¬ 
spondence  Study,  Extension  Division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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The  Certificate  Courses  are  outlined  as  follows: 


General  Business 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Psychology 
Business  English 
Elective 

Second  Year 
Business  Law 
Principles  of  Accounting 
Sales  Management 
Traffic  Management 
Elective 

Third  Year 
Business  Organization 
Property  Insurance 
Life  Insurance 
Casualty  Insurance 
Real  Estate 
Business  Finance 
Elective 


Marketing  and 
Advertising 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Psycho’ ogy 
Business  English 
Elective 

Second  Year 
Business  Law 
Sales  Management 
Advertising 
Retail  Merchandising 
Elective 

Third  Year 

Credits  and  Collections 
Newspaper  Writing 
Feature  Stories 
Business  Organization 
Elective 


Accounting 

First  Year 

Principles  of  Accounting 
English  Composition 
Political  Economy 
Business  English 
Elective 

Second  Year 
Advanced  Accounting 
Business  Law 
Business  Organization 
Business  Finance 
Elective 

Third  Year 
Auditing 
Cost  Accounting 
Accounting  Problems 
Income  Tax 
Electives 


Secretarial 

First  Year 
English  Composition 
Business  English 
P.-ychology 
Political  Economy 
Business  Law 

Second  Year 
Advertising 
Advanced  Composition 
Newspaper  Writing 
Business  Organization 
Business  Finance 
Elective 

Third  Year 

Principles  of  Accounting 
Industrial  Psychology 
Psychology  of  Efficiency 
Electives 


Among  the  electives  available  either  in  class  or  by  correspondence 

are: 


Life  Insurance 
Casualty  Insurance 
Retail  Merchandising 
Traffic  Management 
Money 

Business  Cycles 
Industrial  Psychology 
Business  Finance 
Newspaper  Writing 


Property  Insurance 
Real  Estate 
Sales  Management 
Credits  and  Collections 
Banking 

Railway  Transportation 
Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency 
Business  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement 

Special  Feature  Stories 


Teacher  Training 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS 

No  student  should  register  for  any  course  that  is  to  be  applied 
toward  a  teacher’s  license  without  first  consulting  the  officer 
in  charge  of  teacher  training,  and  receiving  a  written  statement 
as  to  the  applicability  of  that  course  to  the  license  desired. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  requires  all  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  to  give  the  student  such  a  statement.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  approves  this  as  a  measure  of  protection  for  the  student. 
The  student  must  cooperate,  however,  and  we  urge  him  to  call 
at  the  office  long  enough  in  advance  of  his  first  class  period 
to  receive  the  advice  and  go  thru  the  necessary  formalities.  It 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advisor  to  see  the  student’s 
credentials.  Secure  a  special  appointment  for  taking  care  of 
these  matters. 

The  Indianapolis  Center  offers  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
take  courses  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  at  the  same  time 
counting  toward  graduation  at  the  University. 

Advanced  Courses  for  teachers  in  service  and  for  administrators  are 
offered  each  semester.  Many  individuals  are  carrying  such  courses  in 
order  to  renew  licenses,  to  secure  higher  licenses,  and  to  earn  graduate 
degrees  in  the  School  of  Education.  Those  interested  in  such  work 
should  consult  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Center. 

Information  for  Elementary  Teachers.  All  persons  working  for  an 
elementary  school  license  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a  ruling  that  no  second  grade 
elementary  license  will  be  issued  after  November  1,  1929. 

Teachers  who  were  given  a  second  grade  license  in  1923  have  had 
six  years  in  which  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  first  grade  license. 

The  State  Department  in  bulletin  94,  page  68,  published  in  1927,  said 
that  such  students  were  expected  to  complete  their  course  before  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1930.  Some  have  not  done  so.  Now  teacher- training  institutions 
must  hold  such  students  strictly  to  the  requirements  adopted  in  1923  and 
subsequently.  So  people  will  find  that  work  done  prior  to  1923  may 
be  evaluated  differently  now  from  what  it  would  have  been  last  year. 
Substitutions  that  could  have  been  made  then  may  not  be  possible  now. 

A  teacher  working  for  the  renewal  of  a  second  grade  license  or 
conversion  to  a  first  grade  elementary  license  should,  if  our  schedule 
permits,  complete  the  courses  listed  in  the  second  year  of  the  normal 
training  course  before  enrolling  in  any  first-year  subject  that  may 
not  have  been  taken  previously.  This  semester,  four  courses  (ten  semes¬ 
ter  hours’  credit)  of  the  second  year’s  work  are  offered  here:  Education 
221,  History  105t,  Education  222  La.,  and  Education  222  Dr.  The  last 
two  courses  in  this  list  are  not  offered  by  correspondence.  All  four 
courses  will  probably  be  offered  here  only  every  other  year.  So  stu- 
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dents  needing  these  courses  should  make  a  special  effort  to  arrange 
to  take  them  now.  Those  who  have  had  forty  months  of  teaching 
experience  and  who  wish  to  substitute  some  other  course  in  lieu  of 
the  course  in  supervised  teaching  should  take  some  three-hour  course 
outside  of  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  training  course.  Advanced 
educational  psychology  is  most  commonly  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

No  one  will  he  accepted  for  supervised  teaching  whose  general 
average  in  all  subjects  as  well  as  in  professional  subjects  is  less  than  C. 
A  mark  of  at  least  C  is  required  in  each  of  the  following  Special  Methods 
courses:  122Re.,  222La.,  222S.S.,  and  122Ar. 

The  following  normal  training  courses  are  open  to  mid-year  high 
school  graduates  and  others  who  want  to  start  work  leading  to  a  first 
grade  elementary  license:  Elementary  Educational  Psychology,  English 
Composition,  and  University  Geography.  By  taking  these  courses  one 
will  be  carrying  two-thirds  of  full  college  work. 

Elementary  teachers  who  want  a  college  degree  after  completing  a 
two-year  normal  course  should  inquire  about  the  B.S.  degree  in  Educa¬ 
tion. 


Information  for  High  School  Teachers.  The  Extension  Division  does 
not  offer  advanced  academic  courses  required  for  high  school  licenses  in 
some  subjects.  But  all  required  professional  courses  except  Special 
Methods  and  Supervised  Teaching  are  given  here  during  the  year.  The 
required  sequence  in  professional  courses  in  such  that  it  takes  at  least 
five  semesters  to  meet  the  professional  requirements  for  a  high  school 
license.  The  Special  Methods  courses  cannot  be  taken  before  Principles 
of  Instruction  in  High  School,  which  in  turn  must  be  preceded  by  Ad¬ 
vanced  Educational  Psychology,  which  must  be  preceded  by  Elemen¬ 
tary  Psychology.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  plan  in  advance.  A 
student,  going  to  Bloomington  for  his  Senior  year,  finds  it  impossible 
to  complete  the  professional  requirements  unless  he  has  already  com¬ 
pleted  the  three  successive  requirements  for  special  methods  courses 
which  should  be  taken  before  he  does  supervised  teaching  in  his  last 
semester. 

At  the  Indianapolis  Center,  students  may  be  given  permission  to 
carry  Secondary  Education  in  the  same  semester  in  which  they  carry 
Educational  Psychology. 

All  of  the  first  four  required  professional  courses  are  scheduled  for 
the  second  semester  this  year. 

A  general  scholarship  average  of  C  and  a  grade  of  at  least  C  in 
each  professional  course  is  required  of  all  who  do  supervised  teaching. 


Graduate  Work 


“Graduate  work”  is  work  done  after  the  completion  of  a  four-years’ 
college  course.  Such  work  must  not  be  confused  with  work  done  toward 
graduation  with  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree.  The  rules  given  here  do  not 
apply  to  undergraduate  work. 

Students  may  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  Master’s  degree  thru 
extension  courses  in  Indianapolis,  except,  first,  that  special  registration 
is  required  for  work  done  in  connection  with  all  theses,  and  except, 
second,  that  the  last  nine  weeks  of  work  applying  on  the  degree, 
Master  of  Science  in  Education,  without  a  thesis  must  be  done  in 
residence.  A  year  of  graduate  work  by  extension  is  the  maximum  which 
may  be  counted  toward  any  advanced  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  the  School  of  Education,  where  a  maximum  of  one  and  one- 
half  year’s  work  by  extension  and  work  in  absentia  may  be  counted 
toward  the  Ph.D. 

General  Rules.  The  following  general  rules  govern  all  the  work 
done  for  graduate  credit:  (1)  No  graduate  student  who  is  working  full 
time  either  as  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  or  in  business  may 
carry  more  than  five  hours  of  work  in  any  one  semester.  (2)  All  work 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted:  the  student  must  see  that  such  approval  is 
secured.  (3)  Credentials  must  be  filed  with  the  large  special  application 
blank  of  the  Graduate  School,  at  the  Indianapolis  office.  They  should 
include  a  statement  of  graduation,  together  with  a  transcript  of  all  col¬ 
lege  credits,  and  should  be  filed  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  semester. 

The  Extension  Division  is  not  responsible  for  inconveniences  result¬ 
ing  from  failure  to  comply  with  the  above  rules. 

Graduate  students  should  register  each  semester  on  the  blue  cards 
which  indicate  to  the  instructor  that  they  are  working  for  graduate 
credit. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  Indiana  University 
is  required  for  the  Master’s  degree.  Twenty  of  the  total  of  thirty  hours 
must  be  in  one  department,  or  in  closely  allied  departments. 

Time.  All  of  the  work  for  the  A.M.  degree  must  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  The  candidate  is  required  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  not  only  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  credit,  but  also  he  must 
have  met  the  minimum  time  requirement  of  one  full  year  of  work  (thirty- 
six  weeks).  A  student  carrying  less  than  a  full  semester’s  load  (fifteen 
semester  hours),  will  be  granted  residence  credit  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  hours  he  does  carry.  Thus,  a  student  who  completes  five 
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hours  of  work  in  one  semester  will  be  granted  six  weeks  of  residence 
credit  for  that  semester.  If  the  student  devotes  his  full  time  to  his 
studies,  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be 
carried  during  one  semester,  but  no  reduction  in  the  time  requirement 
is  made  for  work  carried  in  excess  of  fifteen  hours. 

Fees.  Students  taking  courses  for  graduate  credit  pay  a  fee  of 
$7.50  a  credit  hour.  Persons  who  are  required  to  take  undergraduate 
courses  in  order  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  admission  credit  pay  the 
usual  rate  of  $5.  A  partial  payment  of  $10  is  charged  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  for  any  thesis.  The  remainder  is  paid  later  when  the  in¬ 
structor  indicates  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  work.  Fees  for 
thesis  work  begun  in  the  Extension  Division  must  be  paid  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  at  Indianapolis.  The  Division  turns  this  money  over  to 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned  for  expenses  incidental  to  thesis 
work. 

Foreign  Language.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  all  students  gain  some 
proficiency  in  foreign  modern  language  before  entering  the  Graduate 
School.  The  ability  to  read  one  or  more  modern  languages,  preferably 
French  or  German  is  expected  of  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.  degree 
and  in  most  lines  of  study  is  required.  Special  cases  are  acted  on  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  lies,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required  in  all  departments.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  in  advance  with  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
An  oral  examination  may  be  required  by  the  major  department.  See 
above  statement  on  fees. 

Summer  Work.  It  is  recommended  that  students  supplement  their 
graduate  work  in  the  Indianapolis  Center  by  residence  study  in  the 
summer  session  at  Bloomington. 

Minors.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  is  taken 
must  approve  all  courses  taken  as  a  part  of  the  minor.  Students  are 
warned  against  “splitting”  minors. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon  Bachelors 
of  Science  of  Indiana  University  or  other  accepted  institutions  under  the 
same  conditions  upon  which  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  on 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  an  advanced  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  three  years.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  not  granted  in 
terms  of  residence  and  hours  of  credit  alone,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
subject-matter  and  thesis.  There  are  three  principal  requirements  for 
this  degree:  (1)  each  applicant  will  select  a  major  and  two  minor  sub¬ 
jects;  (2)  he  will  also  present  a  thesis  which  must  be  the  result  of  an 
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investigation  in  an  unknown  field;  (3)  unless  exempted,  he  shall  have 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French.  Sometimes  another  for¬ 
eign  language  may  be  substituted  for  German  or  French. 

For  further  details  concerning  this  degree,  see  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

For  statement  concerning  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  taken 
in  the  Extension  Division,  see  page  35. 

DEPARTMENTAL  RULES  FOR  A.M.  DEGREE 

Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  English 

Only  courses  given  by  the  English  Department  will  count  as  part 
of  the  English  major.  Courses  with  grades  lower  than  B-  will  not 
count  toward  the  advanced  degree  in  English. 

Minimum  Undergraduate  Requirements.  The  student  must  have  a 
minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  English  in  addition 
to  the  usual  Freshman  work  in  composition  and  twenty  undergraduate 
hours  in  foreign  language. 

Examination.  An  oral  or  a  written  examination  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  must  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  the  Master’s 
degree.  These  examinations  will  be  given  in  January  and  in  April  at  the 
Indianapolis  Center. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required  of  each  student.  A  minimum  of  five 
hours’  credit  may  be  given  for  the  thesis,  the  amount  allowed  in  each 
case  being  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  in  English. 
Subjects  for  theses  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  by  February  15 
of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  taken. 

“Strictly  Graduate  Courses.”  Each  graduate  student  must  secure 
at  least  fifteen  hours  of  credit  in  the  strictly  graduate  courses  numbered 
300  in  addition  to  the  thesis  credit.  Courses  numbered  100,  designed  for 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  may  not  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 
One  or  more  distinctly  graduate  courses  will  be  given  each  semester  in 
Indianapolis,  and  students  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  as 
it  is  offered,  rather  than  postpone  the  more  advanced  work. 

Minors.  The  following  minors,  offered  in  Indianapolis,  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  students  taking  a  major  in  English:  history,  French,  sociology, 
philosophy,  education,  and  psychology. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  The  following 
courses  count  as  “strictly  graduate  courses”:  The  Period  of  Classicism, 
and  The  English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century. 
Other  courses  having  asterisks  may  be  taken  by  graduate  students. 

Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  History 

Prerequisite  to  Beginning  Graduate  Work.  The  student  should  have 
a  minimum  of  twenty  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in  history.  He 
may  enter  on  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  but  in 
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that  case  is  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  undergraduate  work. 
The  rule  requires  a  total  of  twenty  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in 
history  not  counted  toward  the  A.M.  degree.  The  student  is  also  re¬ 
quired  to  have  had  three  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  in 
Political  Science  and  three  hours  in  Economics  and  Sociology.  Ten 
semester  hours  of  modern  foreign  language  is  required. 

Graduate  Credits.  A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  history  must  be  offered.  This  may  include  the  thesis  credit, 
for  which  from  six  to  ten  hours  may  be  given. 

Minor.  All  work  may  be  taken  in  history,  or  a  minor  of  as  much 
as  ten  hours  may  be  taken  in  some  subject  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
History  Department. 

Thesis  and  Examination.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Department  before  the 
student  is  admitted  for  oral  examination.  The  oral  examination  will 
cover  the  thesis  and  the  courses  in  history  taken  after  the  A.B. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  The  following 
courses  are  offered:  American  Colonial  History;  The  World  War  and 
Contemporary  Europe;  European  Diplomatic  History  since  1870;  The 
American  Revolution  and  Confederation. 

Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  Education 

Prerequisite  to  Beginning  Graduate  Work  in  Education.  A  minimum 
of  ten  semester  hours  in  Education  is  required  for  admission  to  graduate 
work  (in  which  case  all  thirty  hours  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must 
be  in  Education).  Ten  semester  hours  in  a  modern  foreign  language  are 
required,  unless  the  student  is  excused  therefrom  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Graduate  Work.  A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  Education  must  be  offered  for  the  A.M.  degree.  This  may 
include  thesis  credit.  All  thirty  hours  required  for  the  degree  may  be 
taken  in  Education. 

Thesis.  Three  semester  hours’  credit  may  be  given  for  the  thesis. 
Arrangements  for  subject  and  supervision  must  be  made  in  advance 
thru  Dean  Smith.  A  thesis  is  required  for  the  A.M.  and  M.S.  degrees, 
with  Education  as  a  major,  granted  by  the  Graduate  School,  but  not  for 
the  degree,  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  granted  by  the  School  of 
Education. 


Regulations  for  Graduate  Study  in  Psychology 

Requirements.  Students  working  for  the  A.M.  in  psychology  must 
have  a  total  of  forty  hours  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  this 
field. 

Thesis.  A  thesis  is  required, 
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Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students  this  Semester.  The  following’ 
courses  are  open  to  graduate  students:  Clinical  Psychology;  Mental 
Hygiene  of  the  Child;  Psychology  of  Childhood. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  OF 

EDUCATION 

Graduate  students  in  the  field  of  Education  may  work  for  the  degrees 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  offered  by  the  Graduate  School,  or  for  the  degrees 
Master  of  Science  in  Education  and  Doctor  of  Education,  offered  by  the 
School  of  Education.  Students  who  have  previously  begun  their  work 
toward  the  M.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Education  may  continue  to  work 
for  that  degree  in  the  Graduate  School.  If  they  work  for  the  degrees 
offered  by  the  Graduate  School,  they  must  register  in  the  Graduate 
School  and  meet  the  requirements  specified  by  that  School.  For  the 
degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  they  must  register  in  the 
School  of  Education  and  meet  the  requirements  of  that  School. 

m 

The  Degree,  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  Granted  by  the  School 

of  Education.  No  thesis  is  required  for  this  degree.  Students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  an  additional  seven  and  one-half  semester  hours  of  work  in 
Education  and  be  in  residence  on  the  campus  one  additional  summer  of 
nine  weeks.  This  makes  a  total  of  37 V2  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  and  forty-five  weeks  of  residence,  this  additional  requirement  being- 
in  lieu  of  a  thesis.  The  admission  requirements  for  this  degree  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

Doctor  of  Education.  For  information  concerning  this  degree  con¬ 
sult  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate  Students.  The  following  courses  in  Edu¬ 
cation  are  open  to  graduate  students  this  semester:  Modern  European 
Education  since  1789;  Scientific  Studies  in  Elementary  School  Teaching; 
Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools;  Organization  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  School  Health  Programs;  Junior  High  School  Problems; 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education;  Vocational  and 
Educational  Guidance;  Seminar  in  Elementary  Curriculum;  Seminar  in 
High  School  Administration;  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. 


Schedule  of  Classes 


All  numbers  are  for  rooms  at  122  East  Michigan  Street;  R.  H.  is  for  the  Riley  Hospital;  S.  D.  is  for  the 
School  of  Dentistry;  A.  I.  is  for  the  Art  Institute. 


Subject 

Day 

Hour 

Room 

Fee 

Instructor 

Science  and  Man . 

T 

8:00 

51 

$  3  00 

Accounting — 

Principles  of  Accounting  a ,  Part  I . 

T 

6:00 

50 

15  00 

Streightoff 

Principles  of  Accounting  b,  Part  II,  Sec.  1 . 

M 

6:00 

50 

15  00 

Streightoff 

Principles  of  Accounting  Part  II,  Sec.  2 . 

W 

6:00 

50 

15  00 

Streightoff 

Advanced  Accounting,  b,  Part  II . 

Th 

6:00 

50 

10  00 

Streightoff 

Auditing . 

Th 

7:45 

50 

15  00 

Streightoff 

Chemistry — 

Qualitative  Analysis . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

S.  D. 

25  00 

Davisson 

Commerce— 

English  in  Business . 

M 

8:00 

20 

10  00 

Kennedy 

Business  Finance . 

M 

6:00 

51 

15  00 

Kunst 

Business  Management . 

Th 

7:45 

33 

15  00 

Rogers 

Railway  Transportation . 

T 

6:30 

42 

15  00 

Mikesell 

Credits  and  Collections . 

Th  ' 

6:00 

21 

10  00 

Rogers 

Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting . 

W 

6:00 

34 

15  00 

Kunst 

Principles  of  Business  Law  b,  Part  II . 

W 

6:15 

42 

15  00 

Redding 

Economics — 

Elementary  Economics  b,  Part  II . 

M 

6:15 

42 

15  00 

Chew 

Education — 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology . 

M 

9:00  a.  m. 

A.  I. 

15  00 

Carter 

Principles  f  Instruction  and  Management  in 

the  Elemontary  School . 

M 

8:00 

41 

10  00 

Carter 

Drawing  aned  Handwork . 

Th 

4:00 

A.  I. 

10  00  or  15  00 

Miller 

Methods  in  the  Language  Arts  in  theElementary 

School . 

Th 

6:30 

32 

10  00 

Drake 

Advanced  Ed  ucational  Psychology . 

W 

5:45 

41 

15  00 

Carter 

Secondary  Education . 

T 

5:45 

40 

15  00 

Carter 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School. . . . 

M 

5:45 

41 

15  00 

Carter 

Modern  European  Education  Since  1789 . 

T 

5:45 

44 

12  50  or  18  75 

Foster 

Scientific  Studies  in  Elementary  School  Teach- 

ing . 

Th 

7:45 

41 

12  50  or  18  75 

Wright  and 

Carter 

Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary 

Schools . 

Th 

5:45 

40 

12  50  or  18  75 

Wright 

Organization  and  Administration  of  the  School 

Health  Program . 

W 

5:45 

40 

12  50  or  18  75 

Patty 

Junior  High  School  Problems . 

T 

7:45 

44 

12  50  or  18  75 

Foster 

Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational 

Education . 

S 

10:45 

20 

12  50  or  18  75 

Lewis 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance . 

S 

8:45 

20 

12  50  or  18  75 

Lewis 

Seminar  in  Elementary  Curriculum . 

Th 

7:45 

40 

18  75 

Wright 

Seminar  in  High  School  Administration . 

W 

7:45 

40 

18  75 

Patty 

Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology . 

Th 

5:45 

41 

15  00 

Carter 

English— 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  1 . 

M 

6:15 

44 

10  00 

Yellen 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  2 . 

M 

6:15 

20 

10  00 

Kennedy 

English  Composition  a,  Sec.  3 . 

M 

8:00 

43 

10  00 

Tower 

English  Composition  b,  Sec.  1 . 

M 

6:15 

32 

10  00 

Davidson 

English  Composition  b,  Sec.  2 . 

M 

8:00 

40 

10  00 

Sanders 

English  Composition  6,  Sec.  3 . 

T 

6:15 

43 

10  00 

Pittman 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  1 . 

W 

6:15 

32 

10  00 

Norvelle 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  2 . 

F 

6:15 

31 

10  00 

Frazier 

Public  Speaking  a,  Sec.  3 . 

F 

8:00 

31 

10  00 

Frazier 

Public  Speaking  b . 

W 

8:00 

32 

10  00 

Norvelle 

Advanced  Composition  b . 

T 

6:15 

32 

10  OQor  15  00 

Stephenson 

Freshman  English  Literature  b . 

W 

5:45 

20 

15  00 

Mills 

Sophomore  English  Literature  b . 

M 

6:15 

40 

10  00 

Sanders 

Evolution  of  the  Drama . 

W 

8:00 

20 

10  00  or  15  00 

Mills 

Period  of  Romanticism  b . 

T 

4:00 

31 

10  00  or  15  00 

Pitman 

American  Literature  b . 

M 

6:15 

31 

10  00 

Tower 

Shakespeare  b . 

T 

4:00 

32 

10  00  or  15  00 

Stephenson 

Period  of  Classicism  b . 

F 

5:45 

20 

15  00  or  22  50 

Moore 

English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eight- 

eenth  Century  a . 

F 

8:00 

20 

10  00  or  15  00 

Moore 

(40) 
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Subject 

Day 

Hour 

Room 

Fee 

Instructor 

French — 

Elementary  French  a . 

F 

6:00 

43 

12  50 

Leveque 

Second-Semester  French  b . 

F 

6:00 

33 

12  50 

MacClintock 

Composition  and  Conversation  a . 

F 

8:00 

43 

10  00 

Lev@que 

Composition  and  Conversation  b . 

F 

8:00 

33 

10  00 

MacClintock 

ComedieB  of  Moliere  b . 

S 

10:00 

21 

15  00  or  22  50 

Leveque 

Geography — 

University  Geography . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

45 

25  00 

Malott 

German — 

Elementary  German  b . 

M  and  W 

6:00 

43 

25  00 

Fischer 

Second-Year  Composition  and  Conversation  b . 

W 

8:00 

43 

10  00 

Fischer 

Classical  Authors  b . 

M 

8:00 

44 

15  00 

Fischer 

History — 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  b  . . . 

F 

6:15 

21 

10  00 

Benns 

General  American  History  b  or  t . 

M 

5:45 

21 

15  00 

Lynch 

American  Colonial  History  b . 

T 

6:15 

21 

10  00  or  15  00 

Kohlmeier 

World  War  and  Contemporary  Europe  b . 

F 

8:00 

21 

10  00  or  15  00 

Benns 

European  Diplomatic  History  Since  1870 . 

F 

4:00 

21 

10  00  or  15  00 

Benns 

American  Revolution  and  Confederation  b . 

T 

4:00 

21 

10  00  or  15  00 

Kohlmeier 

Hygiene — 

General  and  Individual  Hygiene . 

Th 

8:00 

31 

10  00 

Rice 

Journalism — 

Elementary  Advertising . 

F 

6:15 

42 

10  00 

Piercy 

Short  Story  Writing  b . 

T 

6:15 

31 

10  00 

Orvis 

Mathematics — 

Trigonometry . 

M 

5:45 

33 

15  00 

Edwards 

Elementary  Calculus . 

M 

8:00 

33 

12  50 

Edwards 

Non-Euclidean  Geometry . 

W 

4:00 

31 

15  00  or  22  50 

Wolfe 

Music — 

Appreciation  of  Music  b . . 

F 

6:15 

32 

10  00 

Geiger 

Wagner  and  His  Works . 

F 

4:00 

32 

10  00 

Geiger 

Physiology — 

Physiology  b . 

Th 

6:15 

31 

10  00 

Rice 

Psychology — 

Principles  of  Psychology . 

Th 

5:45 

20 

15  00 

Yeager 

Clinical  Psychology  b . 

F 

4:15 

R.H. 

10  00  or  15  00 

Young 

Psychology  of  Childhood . 

Th 

8:00 

20 

10  00  or  15  00 

Yeager 

Mental  Hygiene  of  the  Child . 

F 

4:00 

44 

15  00  or  22  50 

Snoddy 

Sociology — 

Principles  of  Sociology . 

M 

6:15 

34 

10  00  or  15  00 

Bittner 

Spanish — 

Elementary  Spanish  a . 

W 

5:45 

33 

12  50 

Harlan 

Seccnd-Semester  Spanish  b . 

W 

8:00 

33 

12  50 

Harlan 

Zoology — 

General  Vertebrate  Zoology . . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

S.  D. 

25  00 

Morgan 

Embryology . 

T  and  Th 

6:00 

S.  D 

25  00 

Morgan 

SCHEDULE  BY  DAYS 
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Calendar 


First  Semester,  1929-30 


September  9  to  1A 

September  16,  Monday 
December  21  to  January  A 
January  2 If,  Friday 


Special  registration  of  students  at 
office,  114  West  Wayne  St. 
Recitations  begin. 

Christmas  recess. 

First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester,  1929-30 


January  27  to  February  1 

February  3,  Monday 
May  25,  Friday 


Special  registration  of  students  at 
office,  114  West  Wayne  St. 
Second  semester  begins. 

Second  semester  ends. 


WARNING 

Extension  students  are  warned  not  to  take  more  than  sixty  semester 
hours  of  Extension  work  and  expect  to  have  it  count  toward  a  degree. 
Extension  students,  after  they  have  completed  thirty  semester  hours  of 
work,  should  consult  Extension  officials  as  to  the  courses  they  should 
choose. 

Teachers  or  others  working  toward  certain  licenses,  or  renewal  of 
licenses,  or  toward  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree,  will  be  required  to  furnish 
an  official  transcript  (a  one-page  sheet  with  the  official  seal  of  the  school 
stamped  on  it)  of  all  work  done  at  institutions  other  than  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  or  one  of  its  extension  centers.  The  Fort  Wayne  office  will  not 
assume  responsibility  for  correctly  advising  anyone  who  does  not  have 
an  official  transcript. 
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Description  of  Courses 


The  following*  courses  are  practically  identical  with  courses  offered 
at  Indiana  University.  Look  under  “Index”  for  a  list  of  courses.  You 
will  find  a  description,  the  cost,  and  the  time  for  meeting  of  the  various 
courses  on  the  pages  indicated. 

The  hour  scheduled  below  for  any  one  class  may  be  changed  if 
another  hour  should  be  more  convenient  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
want  the  work  and  for  the  instructor. 

ASTRONOMY 

ElOla.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  general  non-technical,  non-mathe- 
matical  course.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

CHEMISTRY 

E101.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course  will  be  offered  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

E103.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Laboratory 
fee  $2.  Mr.  Voorhees. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7 :00  p.m.,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  beginning  February  3, 
1930,  Room  332,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to 

make  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  first  semester’s  work  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

Contents 

Elementary  qualitative  analysis  Finding  per  cent  of  acid  in  vinegar, 

Determining  twenty  unknowns  lemons,  etc. 

Preparation  and  use  of  standard  solu¬ 
tions  in  determining  the  purity  of  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  soda,  cream  of  tartar, 
etc. 

How  The  class  meets  in  a  chemistry  laboratory.  Each 

Conducted  student  will  perform  the  experiments  individually,  un¬ 

der  the  constant  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

The  aim  of  University  courses  in  commerce  and  finance  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business.  A  uni¬ 
versity  naturally  does  not  attempt  to  teach  the  ever-changing  details 
and  technique  of  various  business  pursuits.  These  must  be  learned  thru 
experience,  or,  better  still,  developed  along  original  lines  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamental  principles  as  a  basis.  No  longer  is  business  run 
on  a  haphazard  basis.  The  “hit  and  miss”  plan  has  proved  fatal.  A 
few  still  try  it,  but  they  soon  fall  by  the  wayside.  Business  has  grown 
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to  be  a  science,  and  to  be  a  successful  business  man  one  must  approach 
business  problems  on  proved  scientific  bases. 

For  other  courses  of  interest  to  students  of  business,  see  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Sociology  . page  8  Psychology  . page  24 

News  Writing . page  20  Public  Speaking  . page  13 

Editorial  Writing  . page  21 

ElOlb.  Elementary  Accounting  (Bookkeeping).  Two  hours’  credit  each 
semester.  Fee  $10  each  semester.  Mr.  Eyster. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning  February  3,  1930, 
Room  107,  Central  high  school,  Section  I  at  6:00  p.m.,  Section  II  at  8:00 

p.m. 


Purpose  The  course  in  Bookkeeping  places  special  emphasis  on 

the  fundamentals  of  business  and  business  procedure. 
This  course  should  enable  the  student  to  do  the  regular  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  work,  including  the  closing  of  books  and  the  making  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  for  any  single  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  small 
corporation  business. 

It  gives  the  beginner  a  foundation  for  higher  accountancy  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  do  first-class  bookkeeping  work.  The  course  serves  as  an 
excellent  review  for  those  who  feel  they  are  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
do  constructive  bookkeeping  work.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  in  on 
the  “why”  of  bookkeeping  rather  than  the  “form”  of  bookkeeping. 


Contents 

(First  Semester,  from  September  to  February) 


The  object  of  accounting 
The  balance  sheet 
The  profit  and  loss  statement 
Relation  between  items  of  balance  sheet 
and  statement  of  profit  and  loss 
Accounts — their  construction  and  inter¬ 
pretation 

Proprietorship  accounts 
Asset  and  liability  accounts 
Merchandise  and  expense  accounts 
The  ledger  and  the  trial  balance 
Journals 

Journalizing,  posting,  and  drawing  off 
a  trial  balance 


Special  journals 
Use  of  business  papers 
Interest  and  discount 
Depreciation  and  bad  debts 
Accruals  and  deferred  items 
Adjusting  entries 
The  working  sheet 
Closing  and  post  closing  entries 
Controlling  accounts  and  subsidiary  led 
gers 

Columnar  journals 

Summary  problems  and  special 


(Second  Semester,  from  February  to  May) 


Classification  of  assets,  liabilities,  costs, 
and  income 

Records  or  original  entry  and  the  ledger, 
columnar  journals,  loose-leaf  journals, 
labor-savers,  how  adapted  to  various 
types  of  business,  etc. 

Periodic  work,  certain  postings,  working 
papers,  statements  and  reports,  closing 
and  post  closing  entries 
Summarizing  and  reporting  trade  items 
on  a  departmental  basis 
Types  of  business  organization 


Partnerships,  formation,  opening  entries, 
operating,  dissolution,  accounts  with 
partners,  etc. 

Problems  of  partnership  accounting 

Special  problems  and  exercises  in  the 
making  of  statements  and  closing  of 
books 

Joint  venture 

Consignments 

Special  problems  in  type  of  business  In 
which  each  individual  student  is  in¬ 
terested 
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E102b.  Advanced  Accounting.  Two  hours’  credit  each  semester.  Fee 
$10  each  semester.  Mr.  Eyster. 


This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  4,  1930,  Room  110,  Central  high  school. 

This  course  is  for  those  interested  in  making  accounting  their  pro¬ 
fession  and  for  the  business  executive  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
accurate  financial  data  in  the  formulation  of  the  managerial  policies  of 
business.  As  a  prerequisite  for  this  course,  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  or  business  college  bookkeeping  or  its  equivalent  in  experience  is 


necessary. 

All  the  work  taken  up  in  the  lectures  and  discussions  is  from  the 
executives’  point  of  view.  Each  new  phase  of  accounting  is  treated 
from  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  financial  management  and  control 
of  the  business.  A  study  of  business  failures  and  how  accounting  rec¬ 
ords,  if  properly  kept  and  interpreted,  can  furnish  financial  information 
and  data  for  the  management  to  prevent  financial  loss  is  one  of  the 
highly  valuable  parts  of  the  course  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements,  comparisons,  per¬ 
centages,  and  ratios.  The  young  man  who  aspires  to  an  executive  posi¬ 
tion  will  find  this  course  a  very  valuable  part  of  his  training  and  quali¬ 
fications. 


Contents 

(First  Semester,  from  September  to  February) 


The  corporation :  its  characteristics 
Proprietorship  in  the  corporation 
Capital  stock,  classification,  how  de¬ 
creased,  how  increased,  interest  on, 
etc. 

How  the  corporation  is  formed  and 
operated 
Opening  entries 

Premiums  and  discount  on  capital  stock 
Changing  from  a  partnership  to  a  cor¬ 
poration 

Accounts  and  records  peculiar  to  a  cor¬ 
poration 

Problems  in  corporation  accounting 


Fixed  and  intangible  assets 
Bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  long-time 
liabilities 

Manufacturing  accounts 
The  balance  sheet  for  the  corporation, 
methods  of  showing  proprietorship, 
comparative  balance  sheets,  exhibits, 
schedules 

The  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  sched¬ 
ules,  condensed  statements,  analytical 
statements 
The  voucher  system 
Special  problems  on  the  type  of  business 
in  which  each  individual  student  is  in¬ 
terested 


(Second  Semester,  from  February  to  May) 


Analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial 
statements,  basis  for  interpretation 
and  use  of  financial  statements 
Analysis  of  the  balance  sheet  items 
Analysis  of  the  statement  of  profit  and 
loss  items 

Interpretation  of  the  analysis,  the  value 
of  comparisons 

Comparison  of  items  on  a  particular  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  comparison  of  items  on 
statement  of  profit  and  loss,  relation 
of  comparative  balance  sheet  to  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  profit  and  loss 
The  use  of  statistical  data,  method  of 
determining  and  showing  percentages, 
method  of  calculating  turnover,  etc. 


The  graphical  methods  of  presenting  ac¬ 
counting  facts 
Appraisals 
Depreciation 
Inventories 

Insolvency  and  receivership  accounting 

Consolidations 

Systematization 

Mathematical  application  to  accounting 
Reserves  and  funds 
Budgetary  control 

Special  problems  in  type  of  business  in 
which  each  individual  is  interested 
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E2032.  Auditing,  Part  II.  Three  hours’  credit  for  two  semesters.  Fee 
$12.50  each  semester.  Mr.  Buist. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  in  Room  224,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  planned  to  give  one  a  clear  idea  of  the 

problems  of  the  auditor  and  how  they  are  solved;  to 
give  one  a  clear  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  accounts  and  records 
are  audited;  classes  of  audits;  qualifications  and  legal  responsibilities 
of  the  professional  auditor.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  and  practices  to  specific  lines  of  business.  If  the  general 
principles  are  thoroly  understood,  they  can  readily  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  all  but  a  few  highly  specialized  lines,  as  to 
which  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  learning  the  peculiarities  of  the  business 
and  of  the  accounting  system  and  organization. 


Contents 

Auditing :  purposes  of  auditing ;  classes 
of  audits — compete  audits ;  balance 
sheet  audits  ;  qualifications  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  auditor  and  his  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility 

General  procedure ;  distinctive  features 
of  balance  sheet  audits ;  how  to  begin 
an  audit 

The  original  records ;  audit  from  the 
trial  balance  and  from  original  rec¬ 
ords  ;  tests ;  footings ;  postings ;  the 
journal 

Asset  accounts ;  cash  on  deposit,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  notes  of  acceptances 
receivable,  procedure  in  verification, 


merchandise — physical  inventories,  val¬ 
uations,  cost,  market  value,  uncom¬ 
pleted  contracts,  securities  owned,  tem¬ 
porary  investments ;  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment ;  intangible  capital  as¬ 
sets,  good-will,  patents 
Liability  accounts ;  notes  and  accept¬ 
ances  payable,  trade  accounts  payable, 
dividends  payable,  deferred  credits,  re¬ 
serves,  losses  on  claims,  on  purchases 
Operating  accounts ;  examinations  in  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  audits  and  in  complete 
audits 

The  report ;  composition,  preparation, 
and  rendition 


For  Whom  Accountants,  bookkeepers,  office  managers,  stock  clerks, 

bank  clerks,  executives  and  their  assistants  in  charge 
of  accounting  departments  of  corporations  and  private  businesses. 

How  The  instructor  meets  with  the  class  each  Wednesday 

Conducted  evening.  A  textbook  will  be  used  to  supplement  the 

lectures.  Various  questions  and  practical  cases  illus¬ 
trating  them  will  be  studied  in  the  text;  answers  and  solutions  will  be 
handled  on  separate  sheets.  By  this  plan  the  student  gets  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  actual  working  out  of  the  various  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

E260a.  Business  Law  (first  semester).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Ballou. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  in  Room  115,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  train  the  business  man  to  find  the  legal  factors  in 

his  business  problems  and  give  these  factors  due  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  of  business  decisions;  to  inform  him  of  the  legal 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided  in  everyday  business  transactions;  to  familiarize 
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him  with  the  most  important  legal  devices  and  their  uses  for  various 
business  purposes.  The  outline  of  the  course  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
business  transactions.  In  connection  with  every  business  function  the 
means  provided  by  the  law  are  enumerated,  and  a  comparison  is  made 
of  them  with  reference  to  their  legal  consequences.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  equipped  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  legal  elements  in 
business  problems  involving  a  choice  of  legal  methods. 


Contents 

The  approach  to  business  law 

Legal  status  of  business  men 

Formation  of  contracts 

What  makes  the  contract 

Classes  of  agreements 

Who  are  competent  parties  to  a  contract 

Consideration 

What  makes  contracts  legal  or  illegal 
Interpretation  and  enforcement  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  courts 


Operation  and  discharge  of  contracts 
Liabilities  and  rights  of  third  party 
Assignment  and  discharge  of  contract 
Particular  contracts  concerning  goods 
Tite,  preformance,  warranties,  and 
remedies 

Insurance  contracts 
Contracts  concerning  credits 
Credits  and  loans 
The  contract  of  guaranty 


E260b.  Business  Law  (second  semester).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Ballou. 

This  course  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
February  3,  1930,  in  Room  115,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  semester’s  work  in 

business  law. 

Contents  This  course  deals  with:  negotiable  instruments;  kinds, 

characteristics,  and  forms  of  negotiable  instruments; 
maker’s  and  acceptor’s  contract;  drawer’s  and  indorser’s  contract;  agency, 
the  conduct  of  business  thru  representatives;  obligation  of  principal  and 
agent  to  each  other;  liability  of  principal  and  agent  to  third  party;  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant;  partnerships  and  joint-stock  companies;  corporations; 
property  in  land  and  movables;  transfer  of  interest  in  lands;  mortgages 
and  liens;  landlord  and  tenant. 

E214b.  Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency)  (ad¬ 
vanced  course).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Hazlett. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.  beginning  February  4, 
1930,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  art  of  selling  is  the  art  of  persuading  people  to 

think  as  you  think,  and  to  feel  and  do  as  you  want 
them  to  do.  In  every  human  relationship — social,  political,  commercial, 
professional — the  most  successful  men  and  women  are  those  best  able 
to  influence  others  to  think  and  act.  This  is  a  practical  course — includ¬ 
ing  both  theory  and  practice — for  the  development  of  skill  in  individual 
and  group  sales  interviews. 


How 

Conducted 


Mr.  Hazlett  will  come  directly  from  Chicago  to  Fort 
Wayne  each  Tuesday  evening  to  deliver  a  lecture.  This 
series  of  conference  lectures  is  intended  primarily  for 
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those  who  have  attended  the  fall  series;  but  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
new  students  who  enroll  this  semester. 

Note:  There  will  be  a  choice  between  the  Courses  E211  and  E250.  The 
majority  will  determine  the  course  to  be  given. 

E211a.  Business  Finance.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Kunst. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Thursdays  at  6:20  p.m.  beginning  February 
6,  1930,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  discusses  the  methods  of  raising  capital 

for  new  and  established  business  enterprises,  and  the 
control  of  finances  in  business  operations.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are  the  following: 


Contents 

Promoting  new  enterprises 
Organization  of  corporations 
Types  of  stocks  and  bonds 
Selling  securities 
Long-term  borrowing 
Mortgage  bonds 


Short-term  borrowing 
Working  capital 
Income  and  dividends 
Intercorporate  relations 
Receiverships 
Reorganization 


E250.  Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$10.  Mr.  Kunst. 


This  class  will  meet  on  Thursdays  at  6:20  p.m.  beginning  February 
6,  1930,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  This  course  gives  a  practical  approach  to  statistical 

methods  and  their  application  in  the  business  world. 
It  explains  methods  by  which  the  business  man  can  get  an  insight  into 
future  business  conditions.  Practical  exercises  will  be  given.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are  the  following: 

Contents 


Sources  of  data 
Tabulation  of  data 
Graphic  presentation 
Statistical  averages 
Index  numbers 


Long-time  trends 
Seasonal  variation 
Business  cycles 
Business  barometers 
Forecasting  services 


E234a.  Personnel  Management.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Kunst. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:55  p.m.  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
Februray  6,  1930,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  In  recent  years  big  business,  progressive  industry,  as 

well  as  professional  schools  have  learned  the  great 
necessity  of  looking  after  the  “human”  side  of  employees.  In  offices,  in 
factories,  in  schools,  and  in  practically  every  type  of  organization,  the 
“human”  factor  plays  a  very  important  part.  Consequently,  then  for 
any  organization,  big  or  little,  to  be  successful  the  personnel  must  be 
studied  and  its  proper  management  carefully  directed.  A  working  force 
which  is  efficient,  physically  and  mentally,  is  essential  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  any  business  enterprise.  This  course  gives  a  broad  survey 
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of  the  field  of  personnel  management,  its  relation  to  other  phases  of 
management,  and  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which  arise  and  methods 
of  meeting  them. 


Contents 

Historical  and  psychological  background 
Organization  for  personnel  management 
Securing  an  effective  force,  hiring,  plac¬ 
ing,  job  analysis,  turnover,  attendance, 
discipline 

Securing  cooperation,  financial  incen¬ 
tives,  nonfinancial  incentives 
Education  and  training 
Health  and  safety 

E209.  Commercial  Correspondence. 


Hours,  rest  periods,  and  working  con 
ditions 

Wage  payment  plans 
Employee  stock  ownership 
Group  insurance  and  pensions 
Employee  representation 
Union  relations 
Stabilizing  employment 

Not  offered  this  semester. 


E205.  Cost  Accounting.  To  be  offered  next  September. 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

E201A.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers.  This  course  will  be  offered 
next  September. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

E227.  Euthenics  (Sociology).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Schutz. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:20  p.m.  on  Thursday  afternoons,  beginning 
February  6,  1930,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  environ¬ 

mental  basis  of  society.  Nearly  every  student  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  biological  or  hereditary  effects  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society,  but  may  never  have  scientifically  considered  the  en- 
viromental  forces  that  operate  upon  the  individual  to  make  him  at 
least  in  part  what  he  is.  While  we  do  not  accept  any  determinism,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  conceded  that  there  are  mighty  forces  that  are 
largely  responsible  in  determining  our  ideas  and  our  conduct. 

Contents  Some  ancient  and  modern  theories  about  environment, 

geographical  forces,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  contents 

of  the  course. 

EElOla.  Political  Economy  (Economic  Problems).  Not  offered  this 
semester. 

E222.  Social  Problems  and  Education  (Practical  Sociology).  Not  offered 

this  semester. 

EDUCATION 

E311.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$10.  (Three  hours’  credit,  fee  $15.)  Dr.  Frith. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  4,  1930,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 
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Purpose  This  course,  somewhat  like  a  course  in  clinical  psy¬ 

chology,  will  have  for  its  purpose  a  careful,  analytical 
study  of  three  types  of  children — the  exceptional,  the  average,  the  de¬ 
ficient — with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  and  last.  Different  types  of 
exceptional  children  will  be  studied,  and  careful  analysis  of  each  type 
made  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  it  is  that  makes  a  child  an 
“exceptional.”  For  credit  the  prerequisite  is  a  course  in  elementary 
psychology  or  elementary  educational  psychology. 

Contents  In  so  far  as  possible  the  following  types  of  children 

will  be  studied:  the  superior  child,  the  feeble-minded 
child,  the  psychopathic  child,  the  spoiled  child,  the  mongolian  child,  the 
cretin,  the  spasmodic,  the  syphilitic  child. 

E321.  Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School.  Prerequisites,  Psy¬ 
chology  101  (Elementary  Psychology)  or  Education  111  (Ele¬ 
mentary  Educational  Psychology)  and  Education  211  (Advanced 
Educational  Psychology).  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

Mr.  Meyer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:55  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
February  3,  1930,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

This  is  one  of  the  required  courses  for  a  high  school  teacher’s 
license. 

Elll.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$15.  Mr.  - v 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
February  3,  1930,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  in 
the  period  of  childhood,  with  special  reference  to  learning  as  a  factor  in 
guiding  the  teacher. 

E122Re.  Reading  and  Phonics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Miss  Holland. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.,  on  Thursdays,  beginning  February 
6,  1930,  in  Room  110,  Central  high  school. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  one  a  working  basis  for  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  phonetic  method.  It  is 
required  on  the  first-year  teacher  training  course. 

E231.  Educational  Tests  in  the  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:20  p.m.  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
February  3,  1930,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

This  is  an  undergraduate  course  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
It  is  required  in  the  two-years’  teachers’  training  course. 

E559.  Problems  in  State  School  Administration.  (A  graduate  course.) 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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This  class  will  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoons  beginning  January  14, 
1930,  5:15  p.m.,  Room  224,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  general  view 

of  the  problems  connected  with  the  state’s  efforts  to 
discharge  its  educational  duties  and  functions.  Among  the  problems 
studied  are  those  growing  out  of  the  following:  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  local  school  corporations  and,  in  educational  matters,  to  the  federal 
government;  the  composition,  selection,  organization,  and  functions  of 
the  state  board  of  education  and  the  state  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion;  state  support  of  public  education  and  state  aid  to  local  school 
corporations;  state  control  of  the  curriculum,  certification  of  teachers, 
school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  children,  school  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  records  and  reports;  state  provision  for 
teachers’  retirement  and  pensions,  minimum  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
the  education  of  special  groups  such  as  defectives,  unfortunates,  and 
adults.  This  course  counts  toward  the  following  first-grade  licenses: 
elementary  principal’s,  high  school  principal’s,  general  supervisor’s,  su¬ 
perintendent’s.  This  course  also  counts  toward  residence  requirements  for 
a  master’s  degree  at  Indiana  University,  provided  that  it  will  not  count 
toward  the  last  seven  and  one-half  hours  of  the  master  of  science  degree 
in  Education  which  must  be  done  at  Bloomington. 

E566.  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment.  (A  graduate  course.) 

Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $22.50.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings  beginning  January  14, 
1930,  7:15  p.m.,  Room  224,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  is  intended  to  give  graduate  students  and 

Seniors  a  general  understanding  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  the  selection,  improvement,  and  use  of  sites  for 
school  buildings;  the  planning,  construction,  utilization,  and  maintainence 
of  school  buildings;  the  selection,  purchase,  distribution,  utilization,  up¬ 
keep,  and  replacement  of  the  equipment  of  school  houses  and  grounds. 
This  course  is  required  for  second-grade  superintendent’s  license  and 
can  be  applied  on  a  first-grade  superintendent’s  license.  This  course 
also  counts  toward  residence  requirements  for  a  master’s  degree  at 
Indiana  University,  provided,  that  it  will  not  count  toward  the  last  seven 
and  one-half  hours  of  the  master  of  science  degree  in  Education  which 
must  be  done  at  Bloomington. 

E536.  The  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School.  (A 
graduate  course.)  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $22.50. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:20  p.m.,  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
January  16,  1930,  Room  224,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  graduate  course  for  principals,  supervisors,  and  su¬ 

perintendents.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  supervision  and  the  function  and 
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technique  of  the  elementary  supervisor  in  improving  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  major  topics  studied  are:  the  place  of  the  elementary 
supervisor  in  the  school  organization;  supervisory  programs,  practices, 
devices,  records,  and  their  use  and  evaluation. 

E122Ar.  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  in  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  is  a  methods  course  in  arithmetic.  Its  purpose 

is  to  point  out  to  the  prospective  teacher  the  best  plans 
and  methods  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  children  in  the  grades.  Principles 
of  sound  educational  psychology  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  are  pre¬ 
sented.  What  to  teach,  when  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  teach  it  are  prob¬ 
lems  which  trouble  the  average  teacher  of  arithmetic.  This  course  is 
designed  to  point  out  what  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  by 
experts  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  arithmetical  procedures. 

E211.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  May  be  offered  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 

E101.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Will  be  offered  again  in  September. 

E567.  Indiana  School  Law.  Not  offered  during  1929-30. 

E412.  Mental  Measurements  (Intelligence  Tests).  Not  offered  during 
1929-30. 

E301.  Secondary  Education.  May  be  offered  in  September. 

E122M.  Public  School  Music.  Will  be  offered  in  September. 

E222Dr.  Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Will 
be  offered  in  September. 

ENGLISH 

ElOla.  Freshman  English  Composition  (first  semester).  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Null. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  in  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  course  in  English  composition  is  so  planned  as  to 

give  the  foundation  for  better  self-expression.  As  a 
carpenter  must  know  his  tools  before  he  can  build  well,  so  the  student 
must  understand  the  proper  use  of  the  working  tools  of  the  English 
language,  namely,  the  word,  the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph,  before  he 
can  write  well.  In  business  and  in  social  life  almost  every  day  one  is 
called  on  to  give  expression  to  some  thought  or  plan  which  immediately 
calls  for  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly,  forcefully,  and  convincingly. 
We  are  known  by  the  language  we  use.  This  course  is  required  on  the 
elementary  teacher’s  license. 
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Contents 

Review  of  punctuation 
Sentence  structure 
Paragraph  writing 
The  topic  sentence 
Unity  in  the  paragraph 
How  to  secure  coherence 
Emphasis  in  the  paragraph 


Types  of  paragraphs 
Exposition 

Importance  of  expository  writing 
Effectiveness  in  exposition 
Theme  writing 
The  theme  as  a  whole 
Gathering  material  for  themes 


ElOlb.  Freshman  English  Composition  (second  semester).  Two  hours’ 
credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Null,  Mr.  Cordell. 

There  will  be  three  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:20  p.m., 
Room  107;  the  other  two  at  6:20  p.m.,  Room  113  and  Room  107,  on 
Tuesday  evenings  beginning  February  4,  1930,  Central  high  school. 

This  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Freshman  Composition,  ElOla, 
first  semester. 


E102b.  Freshman  English  Literature  (second  semester).  Two  hours’ 
credit  each  semester.  Fee  $10  each  semester.  (Three  hours’ 
credit,  fee  $15.)  Mr.  Cordell,  Mr.  Norvelle. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  6:20  p.m., 
Room  104,  on  Monday  evening,  beginning  February  3,  1930;  the  other 
meeting  at  8:00  p.m.,  Room  113,  on  Tuesday  evening,  beginning  February 
4,  1930,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  two-semester  course  in  English  Literature  aims  to 

present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present-day  writers.  The 
lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  class  work  on  assignments  on  selec¬ 
tions  in  the  textbook,  Century  Types  of  English  Literature,  by  McClel¬ 
land  and  Baugh. 


Contents  Part  I — first  semester,  from  September  to  February — 

fifteen  lessons  concerning  the  field  of  English  from  the 
beginning  up  to  Wordsworth. 


Beowulf  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
Chaucer — Prologue 

Romances  of  chivalry,  the  popular  ballad 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  poems 
Puritan  and  Cavalier  poetry 


Milton’s  lyric  poems 

Milton — selections  from  Paradise  Lost 

Dryden  and  Defoe 

Pope  and  Swift 

Goldsmith  and  Johnson 

Gray,  Cowper,  Blake,  Burns 


Some  outside  reading  in  the  drama  and  novel. 


Part  II — ^second  semester  from  February  to  May 


Wordsworth 

Coleridge 

Scott,  Byron,  Lamb 
Shelley,  Keats 

Selections  from  early  nineteenth-century 
prose  writers 


Tennyson 

Browning,  Arnold,  Clough 
Rossetti,  Morris 
The  Pre-Raphaelites 
Later  nineteenth-century  prose 
More  recent  poetry 


Some  outside  reading  in  the  drama  and  novel. 
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E152b.  American  Literature  (second  semester).  Two  hours’  credit 
each  semester.  Fee  $10  each  semester.  (Three  hours’  credit, 
fee  $15.)  Mr.  Byers. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  begin¬ 
ning  February  5,  1930,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  stu¬ 

dent  with  the  field  of  American  literature  beginning 
with  our  first  writings  and  tracing  the  course  to  our  present  day.  In 
the  limited  amount  of  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  only  the 
more  important  figures  in  American  literature.  Representative  writers 
who  have  responded  most  to  the  American  spirit  and  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  definitely  to  our  national  thought  and  culture  will  be  given 
considerable  attention.  According  to  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  American  literature  is  required  of  teachers  of  high  school 
English.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  this  requirement. 


Contents 


(First  Semester  from  September  to  February) 


Colonial  writers 

Revolutionary  writers 

Franklin 

Edwards 

Halleck 

Drake 

Irving 


Bryant 

Emerson 

Hawthorne 

Longfellow 

Poe 

Holmes 

Whittier  and  others 


Contents 

(Second  Semester,  from  February  to  May) 

Thoreau,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Lanier,  and  other  writers 
of  prose  and  poetry  will  be  studied. 

E160b.  Beginning  Public  Speaking.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Norvelle. 


This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.,  on  Monday  evenings,  beginning 
February  3,  1930,  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  give  instruction  in  the  technique  of  effective  speak¬ 

ing  and  the  technique  of  organizing  material  for 

speaking. 

Contents 

We  assume  that  the  persuasive  principle  which  is  basic  in  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  basic  to  all  speaking  whether  the  person  is  selling  a  book,  a  piece  of  real 
estate,  a  new  form  of  education,  religion,  law,  art,  or  giving  a  lecture.  In  any  case 
the  speaker  wants  his  audience  to  do  something,  and  if  the  audience  does  that,  the 
speaker  has  gained  his  objective.  The  persuasive  principle  follows  the  general  order 
of  attention,  interest,  desire,  action — or,  we  gain  the  attention  of  the  audience,  we 
create  a  general  need,  we  show  how  our  article  or  idea  fulfills  that  need,  we  intensify 
that  fullfillment,  and  then  conclude.  Its  application  to  the  field  of  speech  will 
enable  the  speaker  better  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants,  desires,  and  needs  of  the 
audience. 


14  English,  Fine  Arts 

E237c.  Victorian  Literature  (third  semester).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$10.  Mr.  Byers. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1930,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  poets  who  wrote  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic¬ 

toria  in  1837  were  conscious  of  new  influences  that 
were  making  themselves  felt  in  the  social  life  of  England.  This  period 
will  be  considered  first  of  all  on  its  prophetic  side.  As  such  it  appears 
as  an  age-long  protest  against  the  ugliness  of  life  and  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  neglected  classes  of  the  English  people  subjected  to  the 
unregulated  play  of  economic  forces.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  respective  roles  of  the  major  influences  of  idealistic  philosophy 
of  democracy,  and  of  science  that  are  so  strikingly  reflected  in  the  work 
of  the  eminent  literary  representatives  of  this  period. 

Contents 

Tennyson  :  a  seer,  an  interpreter  of  life, 
a  believer  in  traditional  morality,  a 
firm  believer  in  God,  a  poet  of  first 
rank 

Browning :  founder  of  dramatic  lyric, 
noted  for  his  zest  for  life,  his  liberal¬ 
ism,  his  optimism,  and  his  triumphant 
belief  in  immortality 

E120.  Business  English.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

E167a.  Play  Acting  (Dramatic  Art).  Not  offered  this  semester. 

E272.  English  Characteristics.  This  course  will  probably  be  offered 
again  next  September. 

E249.  Recent  Continental  Literature.  This  course  will  probably  be 
offered  again  next  September. 

E141a.  Study  of  the  Short  Story.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

E254.  Shakespeare.  Not  offered  during  1929-30. 

E121a.  Sophomore  English  Literature.  Not  offered  during  1929-30. 

FINE  ARTS 

Note:  There  will  be  a  choice  between  the  Courses  E114  and  E205a. 
The  majority  will  determine  the  course  to  be  given. 

E115b.  Still  Life  in  Charcoal  and  Water  Color  (second  semester). 

Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Miss  Hall. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  4:20  p.m.,  in  Miss 
Hall’s  room  in  the  Administration  Building,  beginning  February  5,  1930. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  training 

in  illustrative  work  in  charcoal  and  water  color. 


Arnold  :  keen  student  of  life,  a  believer 
in  self-mastery,  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character 

Selections  also  from  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Dickens,  Meredith,  Morris,  and  Swin¬ 
burne,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Macaulay 


Fine  Arts,  French 
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El  1 4.  Composition  and  Design.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  4:20  p.m.,  in  the 
Administration  Building,  beginning  February  6,  1930. 

Purpose  The  course  follows  the  course  in  drawing  and  art 

offered  the  first  semester.  It  deals  with  the  method  of 
teaching  art  from  the  first  to  eighth  grades;  the  presentation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  fundamental  principles;  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  given  problems;  correlation  of  art  with  subjects  taught  in  primary 
grades;  picture  study. 

E205a.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 

$10. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Thursday  afternoons  at  4:20  p.m.,  in  the 
Administration  Building,  beginning  February  6,  1930. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 

greater  knowledge  of  art  by  the  old  masters  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  of  their  work. 


Contents  Reproductions  of  the  old  masters’  pictures  and  mural 

decorations  will  be  shown  and  explained. 


Schools  of  Siena  and  Florence 
Early  Christian  painting.  Byzantine 
art 

Monastic 

Symbolism  of  the  Church  buildings  and 
their  appointments 


Revival  of  art  in  Italy 
Spanish  chapel 
Florentine  humanist 
Perugino.  Mantegna.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Michelangelo.  Raphael.  Correggio 


This  course  begins  with  the  early  Christian  painting  and  ends  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  Renaissance. 


FRENCH 

ElOlb.  Elementary  French  (second  semester).  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$25.  Miss  Scholl. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  at  7:00  p.m.,  beginning  February  3,  1930;  the  other 
section  meeting  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  4:00  p.m.,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1930,  Room  109,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Elementary  French  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a 

good  pronunciation  based  on  a  study  of  phonetics,  a 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  practice  in  reading 
and  speaking  French. 

E104a.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  Not  offered  this  semes¬ 
ter. 

E119b.  Modern  French  Prose.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

EOla.  Conversational  French.  Not  offered  this  semester. 
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Geology 


GEOLOGY 

Note:  There  will  be  a  choice  between  the  two  courses,  General 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 

ElOla.  General  Geology.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mr.  Breeze. 


This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
beginning  February  3,  1930,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  under¬ 

standing  of  the  dynamic,  structural,  and  historical 
aspects  of  geology. 


Contents 

The  work  of  streams 
Continental  glaciers  and  land  forms  of 
glacial  origin 
Underground  water 
Vulcanism  and  vulcanic  land  forms 
Sedimentation  and  sedimentary  rocks 


Metamorphism  and  metamorphic  rocks 
Diastrophism  and  mountain  buildings 
Origin  of  the  earth 
Succession  of  strata 
Gradual  development  of  life 


Selected  areas  of  great  geological  interest  will  be  studied  by  means 
of  U.S.  geologic  folios  and  Indiana  geological  reports. 


E106a.  Physical  Geography  (Physiography).  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$25.  Mr.  Breeze. 


This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
beginning  February  3,  1930,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  thoughtful 

observer  of  a  landscape  to  recognize  the  surface  fea¬ 
tures  actually  present,  the  physiographic  processes  by  which  they  were 
formed,  the  destructive  or  constructive  forces  now  at  work  upon  them, 
and  the  probable  changes  they  will  undergo  in  the  geologic  future. 

Contents 

Physiographic  processes 
Physiographic  features 
The  life  history  of  a  typical  river 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
Niagara  Falls 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

E208.  Map-Making  and  Map  Interpretation.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee 
$10.  Mr.  Breeze. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.  m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  to 

acquire  the  ability  to  interpret  accurately  the  topo¬ 
graphic  (contour)  map;  that  is,  to  form  a  clear  and  correct  mental 
picture  of  the  relief  of  a  given  area  by  an  examination  of  the  topo¬ 
graphic  map  of  the  area. 

Contents  The  major  part  of  the  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of 

the  United  States  topographic  map.  Field  studies  will 
run  parallel  with  th*se  map  studies.  A  small  unit  of  surface,  in  or  near 


Physiographic  influences  in  Indiana 
Forest  influences  upon  stream  flow 
Irrigation 

Soils  and  soil  formation 

Glacial  history  of  the  Fort  Wayne  region 


Geology,  German 
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Fort  Wayne,  will  be  carefully  examined;  then  by  means  of  simple  in¬ 
struments,  such  as  hand  levels  and  traverse  boards,  a  contour  map  will 
be  made  of  the  tract.  From  this  contour  map  a  relief  model  will  be 
constructed.  The  drawing  of  contour  maps  from  landscape  sketches  and 
from  models  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  field  studies,  by  the 
student  who  cannot  do  the  field  work. 

El 09a.  University  Geography  (The  Principles  of  Geography).  Five 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Miss  Lancaster. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  be¬ 
ginning  February  4,  1930,  in  Room  337,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  teacher  present 

the  study  of  geography  in  a  more  interesting  and 
understandable  manner.  Instead  of  cramming  the  mind  of  the  child 
with  a  group  of  isolated  facts  concerning  land  and  water,  countries, 
capitals,  products,  industries,  and  people,  the  new  method  of  teaching 
geography  is  to  use  man  as  the  central  figure  and  then  show  how  man 
has  been  influenced  by  topography,  climate,  rainfall,  etc.  Natural  en¬ 
vironment  determines  the  broad  limits  within  which  men  live  and  work. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  economic  geography  to  determine  for  the  various 
regions  of  the  earth  the  relation  between  economic  activities  and  the 
natural  environment. 

Contents 

How  is  man  influenced  by  his  physical 
environment  ? 

How  do  the  typography,  climate,  rainfall, 
etc.,  of  a  country  affect  the  population, 
industry,  agriculture,  etc? 

Environmental  elements 
Land  forms 
Soils 


Surface  and  underground  waters 
Commerce  on  surface  waters 
Mineral  deposits 
Mineral  industries 
Native  vegetation 

How  has  man  adjusted  himself  to  these 
natural  conditions? 


GERMAN 

Since  German  ranks  third  among  the  four  leading  languages  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  as  Germany  has  taken  high  rank  in  medical,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  scientific  research,  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language  is 
an  important  asset.  A  knowledge  of  a  second  language  aids  one  in  better 
understanding  his  own. 

ElOlb.  Elementary  German  (second  semester).  Five  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $25.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
beginning  February  3,  1930,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thoro 

knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  German  grammar, 
some  facility  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  and  the  power  to 
understand  and  reproduce  simple  German  reading  matter.  A  few  poems 
will  be  memorized. 
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E102b.  Second-Year  Composition  and  Conversation  (second  semester). 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  German.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  4,  1930,  Room  116,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  German  composition 

with  the  introduction  of  conversational  German. 

E103a.  Modern  German  Authors.  Prerequisite,  German  E101.  Three 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Friday  evenings,  beginning 
February  7,  1930,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  Reading  of  dramatic  and  novelistic  modem  German 

authors;  reading  and  memorizing  of  selected  poems. 

E.  Conversational  German.  One  hour’s  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Bertram. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  108,  Central  high  school. 

HISTORY 

E105b.  American  History:  Middle  and  Contemporary  Periods  (second 
semester).  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Miss  Palmer. 

This  class  will  meet  at  4:20  p.m.  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  beginning 
February  4,  1930,  in  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  A  continuation  of  History  105a  given  during  the  first 

semester,  but  open  to  students  desiring  a  three-hour 
course  in  American  history.  The  purpose  of  the  course  shall  be  (1)  the 
development  of  an  appreciation  of  institutions  upon  which  American 
society  rests,  and  (2)  the  building  of  a  foundation  for  more  exhaustive 
study  of  special  times  and  movements.  Required  on  elementary  teachers’ 

license. 

Contents 

Party  situation  and  election  of  1824  ; 
personal  leadership  and  party  issues 
in  development  of  new  parties 
Jacksonian  democracy  and  planting  in¬ 
terests  vs.  Whig  policies  and  industrial 
interests 

E104b.  English  History:  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Present  (a  continua¬ 
tion  of  History  104a).  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15. 

Miss  Palmer. 

Class  meets  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7:00  p.m.,  beginning  February 
4,  1930,  in  Room  111,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  To  serve  as  a  continuation  of  History  104a  given  dur¬ 

ing  the  first  semester  but  open  to  students  desiring  a 
three-hours’  course  in  English  history.  To  offer  (1)  a  study  of  England’s 


Expansion  and  the  Mexican  War 
Sectionalism,  secession,  and  Civil  War 
Reconstruction  of  the  southern  states 
Political  and  economic  changes  to  Span- 
ish-American  War 


History 
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institutions  and  of  her  expansion  into  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations;  (2)  a  foundation  for  more  exhaustive  study  of  special  move¬ 
ments  of  English  and  United  States  history. 

Contents 

Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Protestant 
succession 

Development  of  parliamentary  and  cabi¬ 
net  government 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  rise  of 
the  factory  system 

E134.  Hispanic-American  History  (Latin- American  History).  Two 
hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Cordier. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  course  involves  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 

nations  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn.  An  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  social,  cultural,  and  economic  contributions  and  problems 
will  be  made.  The  relations  of  the  nations  with  the  United  States  and 
their  place  in  the  world  today  are  given  due  attention. 

Contents 

The  racial  origins 
European  empire  in  America 
The  struggle  for  independence 
The  struggle  for  stability 
The  problems  of  the  several  states 

E219b.  History  of  the  South  (second  semester).  Two  hours’  credit. 
Fee  $10.  Mr.  Cordier. 


Interstate  relations 
Relations  with  the  United  States 
American  economic  imperialism 
The  future  of  Latin-America 


The  struggle  for  imperial  extent  and  in¬ 
fluence 

Political  reforms  and  the  attainment  of 
political  democracy 
Rise  of  social  democracy 


This  class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  at  4:20  p.m.,  be¬ 
ginning  February  5,  1930,  Room  107,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  culture,  institutions,  and 

political  life  of  the  South  from  1850  to  the  present 
time.  The  approach  is  made  from  the  Southerner’s  point  of  view.  The 
development  of  Southern  culture  to  its  maturity  in  1860  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  destruction  in  the  area  of  civil  strife  and  reconstruction  are 
carefully  noted.  Recent  industrial,  social,  and  political  problems  are 
also  brought  into  play. 


Contents 

Southern  literature 
Southern  philosophy 
Southern  education 
Southern  slavocracy 

Intellectual  and  social  conflict  of  North 
and  South 

Factors  in  the  Civil  War 


The  destruction  of  Southern  culture 
Northern  exploitation  during  reconstruc¬ 
tion 

Northern  capital  in  Southern  industry 
Southern  social  problems 
The  fate  of  the  negro 
Southern  political  problems 


E232a.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  (A  graduate  course.) 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Buley. 


This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
February  7,  1930,  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 
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History,  Hygiene,  Journalism 


Purpose  History  E232a  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  History  of 

the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  open  to  students 
who  have  had  an  introductory  course  of  college  grade  in  United  States 
History.  In  the  study  of  the  period  1865-1925  an  attempt  is  made  to 
maintain  a  balanced  content  with  emphasis  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  phases  of  history  as  well  as  the  political  and  diplomatic. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  contemporary  American  life  are  developed 
in  this  complex  period,  the  history  of  which  is  as  yet  unorganized 
and  becoming  more  specialized.  Material  for  study  includes  some  of 
the  general  histories,  special  works,  biographies,  memoirs,  magazines, 
newspapers,  public  records,  etc. 

Contents 

The  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  general  view 
Reconstruction — political,  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  1865-69 

The  Far  West — mining  frontier,  rail¬ 
roads,  the  cow  country,  agriculture 
The  political  history  of  the  Grant  period, 

1869- 77 

The  Economic  Revolution,  1865-90 — 
agriculture,  industry,  transportation, 

“big  business,”  finance,  the  money 
question,  labor,  inventions,  revolutions 
in  politics  and  law 

Politics,  1877-84,  Hayes  and  Garfield, 
the  G.O.P.  and  new  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  1880’s 

The  social  and  cultural  background, 

1870- 90 — Humanitarian  striving,  pro- 

The  second  half  of  the  course  covers  the  period  1900-1925,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  movement,  economic  and  social  changes,  the  United  States  in 
the  World  War,  and  problems  of  the  Post-War  period. 

E211a.  Political  and  Social  History  of  England  since  Waterloo.  Not 
offered  during  1929-30. 

E131a.  History  of  Indiana:  General  Course.  Not  offered  during  1929- 
30. 

E208a.  American  Colonial  History.  Not  offered  during  1929-30. 

HYGIENE 

E101.  Elementary  Hygiene.  This  course  will  be  offered  again  next 
September. 

JOURNALISM 

E101.  News  Writing  (Reporting).  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  (Three 
hours’  credit,  fee  $15.)  Mr.  Wright. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:55  p.m.,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 


hibition,  woman’s  rights  movement, 
immigration,  education,  journalism, 
literature,  intellectual  progress, 
science,  universities,  etc. 

The  return  of  the  democracy — Cleveland- 
Harrison-Cleveland.  Tariff,  money, 
government  and  business,  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reform,  agrarian  discontent,  rise 
of  Populism 

Foreign  affairs — review  of  foreign  affairs 
1865-90,  Latin- American  relations, 
Venezuela,  Hawaii,  Cuba ;  beginnings 
of  imperialism 

The  silver  crusade — election  of  1896. 

Imperialism — The  Spanish-American  War 

The  U.S.  in  the  1890’s — review  of  life 
and  manners 


Journalism,  Law,  Mathematics 
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Purpose  The  work  in  this  course  is  especially  designed  for  all 

those  who  may  have  occasion  to  write  any  sort  of  pub¬ 
licity  or  public  relations  material  for  organizations  of  which  they  are 
members.  It  consists  of  the  basic  principles  of  news  writing  and 
reporting,  with  a  wide  variety  of  exercises  and  practical  work.  It  is 
the  elementary  course  of  the  editorial  side  of  journalism. 

E244.  Editorial  Writing.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Wright. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:15  p.m.,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  work  includes  not  only  a  study  of  forms  of  editor¬ 

ials,  with  practical  work,  but  also  an  analysis  of  editor¬ 
ial  page  matter,  such  as  the  editorial  paragraph,  humor  columns, 
editorial  informational  and  review  columns,  communications,  and  mis¬ 
cellany.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  Journalism  students,  but  it  also 
aims  to  impart  to  the  newspaper  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  editorial 
page,  and  to  give  him  aid  in  contributions  to  that  page. 

E203A.  Elementary  Advertising.  This  course  will  be  offered  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

E211.  Special  Feature  Stories.  This  course  will  be  offered  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 


LAW 

Commerce  E260a.  Business  Law.  See  Commerce  and  Finance,  page  5. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  in  mathematics  are  given  practically  the  same  as  at 
Indiana  University.  As  the  work  in  mathematics  is  nearly  constant  it 
is  needless  to  give  any  outline  of  the  work  in  each  course. 

E102.  College  Algebra.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Mr.  Reising. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
on  Tuesdays,  in  Room  106,  the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Mondays,  in  Room 
103  beginning  February  3,  1930,  Central  high  school. 

This  is  a  regular  Freshman  course  in  college  algebra,  treating  the 
general  methods  of  factoring,  the  general  quadratic  progressions,  per¬ 
mutations,  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem,  etc. 

E103.  Trigonometry.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Reising. 

There  will  be  two  sections  of  this  class:  one  meeting  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  other  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning  February  6, 
1930,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 

Trigonometry  is  the  most  practical  of  all  mathematics.  The  work 
given  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  ordinary  surveying.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Mathematics  E102  or  the  senior  algebra  in  the 
local  high  schools. 
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E106.  Analytic  Geometry.  Five  hours’  credit.  Fee  $25.  Mr.  Virts. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday  eve¬ 
nings,  beginning  February  3,  1930,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

This  subject  takes  up  the  study  of  coordinates,  the  straight  line, 
the  circle,  the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  polar  coordinates,  etc.  Anyone  who  has  had  college  algebra 
and  trigonometry  is  eligible  for  this  course. 

E265.  College  Geometry.  Three  hours’  credit.  Fee  $15.  Prerequisite, 
Analytic  Geometry.  Mr.  Virts. 

This  class  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7:00  p.m.,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  Room  219,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  This  is  an  advanced  course  in  Euclidean  Geometry.  It 

will  count  as  a  part  of  the  required  work  for  the  first 
grade  high  school  teachers’  licenses. 

E116.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

E107a.  Elementary  Calculus.  Prerequisite,  Analytic  Geometry.  Not 
offered  during  1929-30. 

E104t.  General  Mathematics.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  September. 

MUSIC 

El 7b.  Appreciation  of  Music  (second  semester).  Two  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $10.  Mr.  Geiger. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.,  on  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
February  6,  1930,  in  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  a  clear  idea  of 

the  various  types  of  stringed  instruments  and  their 
particular  use  in  the  various  orchestral  arrangements. 


Members  of  the  string  family :  violin, 
viola,  cello,  bass,  harp 
Members  of  the  brass  family  :  trumpet, 
cornet,  trombone,  French  horn,  tuba 
Members  of  the  woodwind  family :  pic¬ 
colo,  flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  clarinet, 
bassoon 

Seating  of  the  players,  number  required 
for  different  sized  orchestras 
Definition  and  characterization  of  the 
symphony 

Melodies  that  suit  moods 
Ballet  music 

Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Geiger. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:20  p.m.,  on  Thursdays,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1930,  in  Room  112,  Central  high  school. 


Contents 

Brief  comparison  of  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools 

The  four  principles  involved  :  form,  na¬ 
tionality,  poetic  thought,  descriptive 
music 

Program  music 

Instrumental  forms 

Types  of  orchestral  music :  prelude, 
overture,  intermezzo 

Early  history  of  different  instruments 

The  orchestra :  tone  color  and  charac¬ 
teristics 

Chart  of  instruments  and  how  they  are 
played 

E10a.  Nineteenth-Century  Opera. 


Music,  Physics 
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Purpose  This  course  will  consider  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 

opera,  the  different  schools,  and  the  master  works  of 
each.  A  phonograph  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  points  made.  Among 
the  schools  of  opera  studied  will  be  opera  bouffe,  opera  comique,  and 
modern  French  and  Italian.  The  works  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
Verdi,  Puccini,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Thornes,  and  De¬ 
bussy  will  be  discussed  as  will  also  the  chief  opera  singers.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  opera  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Education  122M.  Public  School  Music.  This  course  will  be  offered  again 
next  September. 


PHYSICS 

ElOlb  and  E102b.  General  Physics.  Five  hours’  credit  each  semester. 

Fee  $25  for  each  semester.  Mr.  Hull. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
beginning  Monday,  February  3,  1930,  Room  322,  the  physics  laboratory 
room  at  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  fundamental 

facts  and  theories  of  general  physics.  This  course  will 
be  followed  with  a  course  in  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light. 


For  Whom  To  teachers,  mechanics,  electrical  engineers,  high  school 

students  desiring  one  year  in  required  university  sci¬ 
ence,  and  anyone  else  interested  in  physical  laws  and  their  application 
to  modem  appliances. 

Contents  (First  Semester  from  September  to  February) 


Mechanics  of  solids ;  velocity,  accelera¬ 
tion,  inertia,  mass  and  force,  laws  of 
motion,  work,  energy,  machines.  Mo¬ 
tion  of  mass ;  acceleration,  falling 
bodies,  kinetic  energy,  impact,  pro¬ 
jectiles,  circular  motion,  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  force.  Vibratory  mo¬ 
tion  ;  pendulum,  simple  harmonic  mo¬ 
tion.  Rotation  of  rigid  bodies,  Univer¬ 
sal  law  of  gravitation 

Mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases ;  pres¬ 
sure  in  liquids  and  gases,  floating 
bodies,  specific  gravity,  Boyle’s  law, 

Contents  ( Second  Semester 

Magnetism.  Properties  of  magnets,  laws 
of  force,  magnetic  induction,  electro¬ 
statics  ;  electrification,  induction,  po¬ 
tential,  condensers,  capacities,  and 
electrical  discharges 

Electric  current.  Voltaic  cell,  chemical 
effects,  fall  of  potential,  Ohm’s  law, 
resistance  and  its  measurement,  heat 


pumps  and  pressure  gauges,  water 
wheels 

Properties  of  matter.  Structure,  elas¬ 
ticity,  viscosity,  diffusion,  surface  ten¬ 
sion,  and  the  kinetic  theory 
Wave  motion  and  sound.  Kinds  of  waves, 
sound,  reflection,  refraction,  intensity 
quality  pitch,  Doppler’s  principle,  in¬ 
terference,  beats,  musical  relation  of 
pitch 

Heat.  Thermometry,  expansion  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases.  Calorimetry  ;  speci¬ 
fic  heat.  Nature  of  heat.  Changes 
of  state.  Heat  engines 

from  February  to  May) 

ing  effect,  magnetic  effect,  measuring 
instruments,  electro-magnetic  induc¬ 
tion,  dynamos,  and  motors 
Light ;  photometry,  wave  theory,  reflec¬ 
tion,  refraction,  interference,  disper¬ 
sion.  Prisms  and  lenses,  optical  in¬ 
struments,  colors  of  bodies,  polarized 
light 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

E102.  Elementary  Physiology.  To  be  offered  next  September. 

political  science 

ElOlt.  Community  Civics.  To  be  offered  next  September. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

E143a.  Life  Views  of  Great  Men  of  Letters.  Fee  $3  for  the  twelve 
lectures,  $5  for  those  who  desire  one  hour’s  credit,  fifty  cents 
a  single  lecture.  Offered  by  President  William  Lowe  Bryan 
and  eleven  other  professors  of  Indiana  University. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  given  in  the  Central  high 
school  auditorium,  Monday  evening,  Februray  10,  1930,  at  7:30  p.m. 
There  will  be  a  lecture  each  Monday  evening  thereafter  until  the 
course  is  completed. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  course,  showing  how  and  what 
each  of  these  twelve  great  men  of  letters  has  contributed  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  mankind.  Emerson  says, 
“All  history  resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the  biography  of  a  very 
few  stout  and  earnest  persons.”  The  life  and  achievements  of  these 
men  will  be  ably  presented  by  President  Bryan  and  the  able  professors 
who  have  kindly  consented  to  come  to  Fort  Wayne  for  this  series  of  lec¬ 
tures.  The  lectures  may  not  necessarily  come  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  listed. 

William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616).  Generally  considered  the  greatest 
dramatist  and  poet  of  all  times.  By  Professor  H.  H.  Carter. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882).  Emerson  was  the  flower  of  New 
England  culture.  He  extracted  the  idealism  and  the  poetry  of 
Puritanism.  He  is,  perhaps,  more  in  accord  with  the  best  spirit  of 
our  day  than  he  was  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  his  own  day. 
There  was  something  of  prophecy  in  him.  By  Professor  C.  J. 
SEM  BOWER. 

Lucretius  (96-55  B.C.)  and  Seneca  ( ?-65  A.D.).  These  men  were  the 
leading  advocates  among  the  Roman  people  of  two  fundamental 
but  opposing  interpretations  of  life,  the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic. 
The  former  was  a  great  poet,  and  much  of  the  doctrine  of  modern 
physical  science  is  found  in  germ  in  his  interpretation  of  natural 
phenomena.  The  latter  was  the  most  versatile  and  popular  writer 
of  the  century  of  St.  Paul  and  presents  interesting  contacts  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  early  church.  By  Professor  S.  E.  Stout. 

Homer  (about  9th  Century  B.C.).  Homer  was  the  world’s  greatest  epic 
poet.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  mirror  the  world  of  the  day,  telling 
of  the  earth  as  they  viewed  it,  the  geography,  the  government, 
religious  beliefs  and  practices,  everyday  life,  family  relations, 
slavery,  marriage  customs,  death  and  burial  rites,  and  the  future  life 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  By  Professor  Frank  W,  Tilden. 
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Chaucer  (1340-1400).  Chaucer  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  English 
literature.  In  Chaucer’s  work  we  get  a  detailed  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  a  clear  idea  of  the  intellectual  point 
of  view  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Professor  Stith  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Carlyle  (1795-1881).  Carlyle  was  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus,  French 
Revolution ,  Cromwell ,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  and  Frederick  the 
Great.  One  of  the  greatest  literary  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  English  and  American  thought. 
By  Professor  U.  G.  Weatherly. 

Goethe  (1749-1832).  Goethe  was  a  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  philoso¬ 
pher  whose  crowning  literary  achievement  was  the  completion  of 
Faust.  By  Professor  B.  J.  Vos. 

Ibsen  (1828-1906).  Ibsen  was  a  Norwegian  dramatist  and  poet  and  was 
the  author  of  the  most  comprehensive  single  work  on  human  nature 
since  Don  Quixote;  namely,  Peer  Gynt.  He  brought  social  themes 
on  the  northern  stage  and  perfected  realistic  technique  and  remained 
a  great  poet.  By  Professor  William  E.  Jenkins. 

Balzac  (1799-1850).  Balzac  gave  a  new  orientation  to  French  fiction. 
In  a  vast  series  of  novels  and  stories,  with  interlocking  characters, 
he  sought  to  portray,  in  all  its  more  important  aspects,  the  society 
of  his  time.  He  forced  the  novel  of  adventure  and  the  novel  of  senti¬ 
ment  to  take  a  secondary  place.  He  has  often  been  called  the  founder 
of  the  realistic  novel  in  France  and  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  novelist  that  his  country  has  produced.  He  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  all  time.  By  Professor  G.  D. 
Morris. 

William  James  (1842-1910),  American  Philosopher,  Graduated  M.D. 
at  Harvard  in  1870.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  later  in  psychology  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  1890  he  stepped  into  the  front  ranks  of  psychologists  as  a 
leader  of  the  physical  school.  In  metaphysics  he  upheld  the  idealist 
position  from  the  empirical  standpoint.  By  President  William 
Lowe  Bryan. 

Moliere  (1622-1673).  His  real  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  a 
French  dramatist,  noted  for  his  wonderful  truthfulness  to  nature, 
combined  with  artistic  excellence,  of  his  satires  on  the  follies  and 
vices  of  his  time.  In  the  literature  of  France  his  is  the  greatest 
name;  and  in  the  literature  of  the  modern  drama,  the  greatest  after 
that  of  Shakespeare.  By  Professor  Bert  E.  Young. 

Rousseau  (1712-1778).  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  French  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  was  an  exponent  rather  than  an  originator  of  ideas,  a 
describer  of  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  By  Associate  Professor  Lander  MacClintock. 

E259.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mrs.  Frith. 

This  class  will  meet  meet  on  Tuesday  afternoons  at  4:30  p.m.,  be¬ 
ginning  February  4,  1930,  Room  103,  Central  high  school. 
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Purpose  This  course  in  the  psychology  of  adolescence  is  intended 

to  describe  adolescent  nature,  growth,  and  development 
so  as  to  facilitate  both  reliable  prediction  and  suitable  guidance  and 
control  of  behavior  during  the  teens.  It  is  intended  to  render  an  import¬ 
ant  service  to  teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  the 
problems  of  adolescence  by  assembling  and  organizing  into  usable  form 
the  results  of  the  many  hundreds  of  individual  investigations  which  have 
been  made  as  to  different  aspects  of  the  problems  of  physical  growth 
and  the  mental,  moral,  social,  and  religious  development  of  young 
people  during  the  adolescent  and  pre-adolescent  years. 

Contents 


The  meaning  and  significance  of  adoles¬ 
cence 

Growth  in  bodily  size 
The  development  of  physical  and  motor 
capacities 

Mental  development  during  adolescence 
The  growth  of  intelligence 
Physical  and  mental  growth  during  ado¬ 
lescence 

Instincts  and  impulses :  individual  and 
social  tendencies  of  adolescence 
Tte  emotional  life  of  the  adolescent 


Learning  and  forgetting 
Adolescent  interests 
Moral  and  religious  development 
Personality :  its  meaning,  genesis,  and 
appraisal 

Adolescent  personality  and  its  problems 
Disturbances  of  adolescent  personality 
The  hygiene  of  adolescence 
The  prediction  of  adolescent  behavior 
The  guidance  and  control  of  adolescent 
behavior 


E  103.  Social  Ethics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Schutz. 

This  class  will  meet  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Thursdays,  beginning  February 
6,  1930,  in  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 


Purpose  To  give  one  an  understanding  of  the  philosophies  and 

the  institutions  that  have  had  to  do  with  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past  and  to  show  how  each  has  contributed  to  the  present 
standards  of  social  ethics. 


Contents  This  course  consists  of  a  comparative  study  of  seven 

or  eight  leading  philosophies  of  life,  including:  Epi¬ 
cureanism,  Stoicism,  Platonism,  Aristotelianism,  Machiavellianism,  Utili¬ 
tarianism,  and  Christianity.  In  a  similar  way  there  will  be  a  study  of 
the  basic  institutions  of  society,  school,  home,  church,  state,  industry, 
and  recreation.  Effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the  nature  and  function 
of  each  of  the  institutions  under  each  of  the  philosophies  of  life  studied. 

Education  Elll.  Elementary  Educational  Psychology.  See  Education, 
page  9. 

Education  E211.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  May  be  offered  in 
September. 

E101.  Elementary  Psychology.  To  be  offered  next  September. 

E156.  Clinical  Psychology.  May  be  offered  next  September. 

E157.  Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency.  Not  offered  this  semester. 

El 38.  Social  Psychology  (Means  of  Social  Control).  May  be  offered 
next  September. 
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SPANISH 

El  15b.  Elementary  Spanish  (second  semester).  Five  hours’  credit. 

Fee  $2£.  Miss  Gross. 

This  class  will  m«et  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  begin¬ 
ning  February  5,  1930,  Room  106,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  one  a  knowledge 

of  the  fundamentals  of  Spanish  grammar  and  diction 
thru  reading,  conversation,  and  grammatical  exercises.  In  addition  to 
the  details  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  this  course  gives  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  speaking  and  writing  Spanish  as  well  as  increased  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish-American 
countries.  Spanish  is  at  present  the  native  language  of  nineteen  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  and  is  spoken  over  a  greater  extent  of  the  world’s 
surface  than  any  other  language  except  English. 

Far  Whom  To  anyone  who  desires  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 

Spanish  whether  it  be  for  commercial  use  (especially 
useful  to  executives  and  stenographers  who  may  have  just  occasional 
dealings  with  firms  of  South  and  Central  America),  for  further  scientific 
study,  or  simply  for  its  cultural  value;  also  to  high  school  graduates 
who  wish  to  get  credit  for  a  year  of  required  language  work. 

ZOOLOGY 

E104.  Nature  Study.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Wilson. 

This  clas**  will  meet  in  Room  103,  from  4:15  to  6:15  p.m.  on  Friday 
evenings  beaming  February  7,  1930,  for  lectures  and  from  8:00  to  12:00 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  laboratory  and  field  work.  The  class  will 
meet  on  alternate  weeks  or  each  week  as  the  members  may  choose  until 
the  course  is  completed.  A  laboratory  fee  not  to  exceed  $1  will  be 
charged  each  student  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  bought  for  labora¬ 
tory  or  field  use.  A  pair  of  field  glasses  or  opera  glasses  for  bird  obser¬ 
vations  will  be  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  learn  to  identify  the 

birds,  insects,  and  flowers  of  this  locality  and  to  study 
their  natural  history.  Animals  and  plants  in  general  will  also  be  studied, 
but  not  so  exhaustively.  This  course  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  for  nature  study  as  required  for  teachers.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  anyone  interested  in  nature  and  the  outdoors.  Students  of  biology 
and  zoology  who  have  not  had  field  work  could  take  the  course  with 
profit. 

El  32.  Eugenics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Dr.  Porter,  Jr. 

This  class  will  meet  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning 
February  5,  1930,  in  Room  102,  Central  high  school. 

Eugenics  is  not  simply  sex  hygiene,  or  the  science  of  improving  the 
physical  organism  only,  or  the  science  of  improving  the  human  stock 
by  matings.  Rather,  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  help  one  to  analyze 
individuals  into  their  inheritable  traits— physical,  mental,  and  moral;  to 
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differentiate  between  socially  noble  and  ignoble  traits,  between  social  and 
educational  veneer,  and  sterling  inherent  capacity;  to  estimate  the  in- 
heritability  of  certain  traits  in  a  family  line,  upon  mating  with  another 
family  line. 

E132.  Genetics.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10.  Mr.  Wilson. 

This  class  will  meet  at  7:30  p.m.  on  alternate  Friday  evenings 
or  each  Friday  as  the  class  may  choose,  until  the  course  is  completed. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  class  will  be  Friday  evening,  February  7,  1930, 
in  Room  104,  Central  high  school. 

Purpose  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 

modern  concepts  of  heredity  and  evolution.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  adequate  conception  of  eugenics  and  evolution  without 
going  into  a  technical  study  of  the  results  and  interpretations  of  modern 
work  in  genetics.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  supply  this  founda¬ 
tion.  The  course  will  not  conflict  with  a  course  in  eugenics,  but  forms  a 
foundation  for  it. 

a  .in 

Contents 

Historical  account  of  the  theories  of  heredity  and  evolution 
How  Darwin  got  his  ideas  on  the  “Origin  of  Species” 

The  fundamental  principles  of  genetics 

The  physical  basis  of  heredity 

How  new  types  originate 

Determination  of  sex 

Inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics 

Do  we  inherit  weaknesses  and  strong  points  of  parents? 

Modern  ideas  of  heredity  in  relation  to  the  theories  of  evolution 
Misunderstandings  of  the  average  individual 
Human  heredity 

E102.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Two  hours’  credit.  Fee  $10. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

All  students  interested  in  this  course  should  meet  in  Room  103,  at 
4:15  p.m.,  on  Friday,  February  7,  1930.  At  that  time  a  definite  hour 
will  be  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  class. 


Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Lowe  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Robert  E.  Cavanaugh,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

Floyd  Ralph  Neff,  A.B.,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Center. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

William  N.  Ballou,  LL.B.,  Former  Judge  of  Superior  Court;  Extension 
Lecturer  in  Law. 

H.  M.  Bertram,  A.M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  German,  Concordia 
College;  Extension  Lecturer  in  German. 

Frederic  J.  Breeze,  M.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Geology. 

George  B.  Buist,  C.P.A.,  Director  of  the  George  B.  Buist  and  Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Auditing. 

R.  Carlyle  Buley,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

C.  E.  Byers,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 

Richard  A.  Cordell,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity;  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 

Andrew  W.  Cordier,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
Manchester  College;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

Elvin  S.  Eyster,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 

(Mrs.)  Gladys  Dykes  Frith,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Psy¬ 
chology. 

John  L.  Gieger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music. 

Victoria  Gross,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Spanish. 

Alice  Hall,  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts. 

Otto  T.  Hamilton,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension 
Division  (Education). 

R.  L.  Hazlett,  formerly  of  the  Sheldon  School  of  Salesmanship  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency. 

Mabel  Holland,  B.S.,  Primary  Supervisor  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Public 
Schools;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Reading  and  Phonics. 

Louie  R.  Hull,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Physics. 

Edwin  J.  K-unst,  A.B.,  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
(Indianapolis) . 

Freda  Jane  Lancaster,  B.S.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Geography. 

Ernest  Marshall  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Jacob  Gibbel  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Manchester  Col¬ 
lege;  Extension  Lecturer  in  Education. 

Floyd  Ralph  Neff,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division 
(English) . 

Lee  Roy  Norvelle,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Benjamin  Null,  A.B.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  English. 
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Instructional  Staff 


Herriott  Clare  Palmer,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  History. 

Miles  F.  Porter,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Nurses’  Training 
School,  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Fort  Wayne;  Extension  Lecturer  in 
Hygiene  and  Eugenics. 

John  A.  Reising,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Gertrude  Scholl,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  European 
School  of  Music,  Fort  Wayne;  Extension  Lecturer  in  French. 

J.  Raymond  Schutz,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Manchester  College; 

Extension  Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Ralph  0.  Virts,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

Herbert  S.  Voorhees,  M.S.,  A.M.,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

Ira  T.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Heidelberg  University;  Ex¬ 
tension  Lecturer  in  Physiology  and  Zoology. 

Joseph  A.  Wright,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism. 


General  Information 


WHAT  IS  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION? 

University  extension  carries  the  advantages  of  higher  education  to 
the  people.  Formerly  nearly  all  college  work  was  done  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  college  campus;  now,  thru  university  extension,  it  may 
be  done  in  every  part  of  the  state.  The  privileges  of  higher  education 
are  taken  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  In  addition,  university  extension 
endeavors  to  meet  community  needs;  it  is  not  alone  a  device  to  carry 
instruction  to  students.  It  is  concerned  with  such  community  needs  as 
child  welfare,  public  health,  good  citizenship,  wholesome  recreation,  and 
general  civic  improvement.  Since  the  State  University  is  supported  by 
the  whole  commonwealth,  it  endeavors  to  give  to  the  people  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  best  thought  and  the  highest  culture  and  to  use 
more  democratically  the  wide  resources  for  individual  and  social  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  Extension  Division  of  Indiana  University  is  administered  thru 
two  departments  or  services.  Thru  the  Extension  Teaching  Service  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  regular  University  subjects  by  correspondence  study 
(teaching  by  mail),  club  study,  class  work,  and  lectures  by  members  of 
the  University  Faculty.  Thru  the  Public  Welfare  Service ,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  collects  and  lends  package  libraries,  exhibits,  motion  picture  films, 
and  lantern  slides,  compiles  and  publishes  informational  circulars  and 
bulletins;  organizes  and  directs  institutes,  surveys,  conferences,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leagues;  and  gives  cooperative  assistance  to  clubs,  civic  societies, 
public  boards  and  commissions,  and  other  community  agencies. 

THE  FORT  WAYNE  EXTENSION  CENTER 

In  1917  a  representative  of  Indiana  University  came  to  Fort  Wayne 
and  upon  investigation  found  that  the  people  here  wanted  the  privilege 
of  securing  higher  education  without  leaving  home. 

Thru  the  generous  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Commercial  Club,  the  City  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Allen  County 
Commissioners,  Indiana  University  was  enabled  to  establish  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Center  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  Center  offers  the  people  of 
Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity  an  opportunity  for  some  University  training 
at  home. 

By  this  means  a  great  many  Fort  Wayne  teachers,  bankers,  clerks, 
salesmen,  stenographers,  correspondents,  efficiency  experts,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  more  than  seventy-five  other  vocations  have  been  able  to 
secure  instruction  which  has  made  them  better  fitted  to  do  their  work 
well  and  to  advance  to  better  paying  positions.  They  “learn  while  they 
earn.” 

A  great  many  people  take  the  work  merely  for  its  cultural  and  in¬ 
formational  value.  Others  take  it  for  regular  University  credit  to  apply 
toward  a  degree. 
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General  Information 


The  work  is  given  in  Fort  Wayne  just  as  it  is  given  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester 
continues  from  September  to  February;  the  second,  from  February  to 
May.  There  are  sixteen  weeks  in  each  semester. 

The  Office.  The  executive  office  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Cen¬ 
ter  is  located  at  114  West  Wayne  St.;  telephone,  Anthony  7452. 

Class  Meetings.  Most  of  the  Extension  classes  meet  at  7:30  p.m. 
A  few  classes  meet  at  4:00,  some  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  some  at  8  p.m.  The 
late  afternoon  classes  and  the  evening  classes  meet  in  the  Central  high 
school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

How  Often  Do  the  Classes  Meet?  Theoretically,  the  classes  are  to 
meet  twice  a  week  for  fifty  minutes;  but  since  the  average  person  would 
rather  come  only  one  evening  a  week  and  then  stay  longer,  we  have 
arranged  to  have  our  classes  meet  once  a  week  for  one  hundred  minutes. 
The  term  covers  sixteen  weeks,  so  one  gets  the  equivalent  of  thirty-two 
recitations.  A  few  of  the  classes  such  as  French,  Spanish,  or  chemistry 
meet  twice  a  week. 

Who  Can  Take  Extension  Work?  Anyone  who  shows  evidence  of 
ability  to  pursue  the  work  profitably,  and  pays  the  class  fee,  will  be 
permitted  to  enroll.  Those  who  want  University  credit,  however,  must 
comply  with  all  entrance  requirements  specified  in  the  Catalog  of  Indiana 
University. 

Last  semester  over  seventy-five  different  occupations  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  enrollments.  The  students  range  in  age  from  sixteen  to 
eighty-three  and  have  varying  degrees  of  preparation.  Of  course,  those 
who  take  the  work  for  credit  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  must 
have  had  equivalent  work. 

What  Are  the  Fees?  The  average  cost  per  recitation  hour  is  very 
little.  The  fees  are  small  because  extension  work  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  partly  supported  by  the  state. 

No  student  will  be  regarded  as  enrolled  in  any  class  until  he  has 
paid  the  required  fee. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  in  detail  about  the  scope  or  character  of 
a  course  may  visit  one  session  of  the  class  before  paying  the  required 
fee.  No  fees  are  refunded,  except  in  case  a  course  is  withdrawn.  Per¬ 
manent  enrollment,  however,  may  be  transferred  from  one  course  to 
another  by  notifying  the  instructor  and  securing  the  approval  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Center  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor  to  whose 
class  the  transfer  is  to  be  made. 

A  CHARGE  OF  $1  WILL  BE  MADE  FOR  EACH  TRANSFER 
AFTER  THE  SECOND  WEEK. 

To  avoid  confusion,  all  fees  should  be  paid  at  the  executive  office  of 
the  Center.  Payments  may  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail.  Instructors 
are  asked  not  to  accept  class  fees. 

Additional  Fee  for  Late  Enrollment.  Students  who  pay  their  fees 
after  their  second  attendance  at  any  class  are  required  to  pay  a  special 
late  enrollment  fee  of  $1. 
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Who  Are  the  Instructors?  The  courses  announced  in  this  bulletin 
are  conducted  by  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Indiana  University, 
by  instructors  from  other  institutions,  and  by  experts  in  professional  and 
business  pursuits,  appointed  as  University  lecturers.  The  instructors 
usually  leave  the  University  for  one  day  in  the  week  and  come  to  Fort 
Wayne  for  their  classes  here;  some  come  on  Mondays;  some  on  Tues¬ 
days;  some  Wednesdays,  etc.  This  entails  considerable  sacrifice  on  their 
part,  as  traveling  is  physically  tiresome  and  often  connections  are  hard 
to  make;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  industrious  people 
who  cannot  leave  home,  University  instructors  are  willing  to  make 
special  efforts. 

Class  Attendance.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that  when  one  has 
evinced  enough  interest  to  enroll  and  pay  fees,  he  will  attend  his  class 
regularly.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory,  however,  except  for  those 
taking  the  work  for  credit. 

Credit.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  or  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
good  attendance  at  the  class  sessions  is  required  in  addition  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  class  work  and  to  the  passing  of  all  examinations. 

In  no  case  should  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  from  class 
session  during  any  one  semester  exceed  two  in  a  two-hour  course,  five 
in  a  five-hour  course,  etc. 

Teachers  are  limited  to  six  semester  hours  of  work  unless  permission 
is  granted  to  take  more.  No  one  may  take  more  than  fifteen  hours 
unless  by  special  permission. 

Commercial  Courses.  Indiana  University  has  made  provision  for 
the  expansion  of  University  Extension  Courses  in  Commerce  and  Finance. 
The  Fort  Wayne  Center  offers  a  number  of  these  courses,  among  which 
are  the  following:  Auditing;  Business  Law;  Salesmanship;  Commercial 
Correspondence;  Accounting;  Bookkeeping;  Income  Tax  Problems.  A 
description  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin. 

When  and  Where  Shall  One  Enroll?  One  may  enroll  any  time  up 
to  and  including  the  second  week  of  the  semester.  Special  enrollment 
week  at  the  office  will  be  from  January  27  to  February  1,  inclusive. 
Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Or  one  may  enroll  any  evening 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  at  the  Central  high  school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets, 
from  February  3  to  8. 

When  Do  Classes  Begin?  All  classes  start  the  week  of  February 
3  to  8,  on  the  day  scheduled  in  the  bulletin. 

Scholarships.  Indiana  University  thru  the  Fort  Wayne  Center  will 
offer  scholarships  to  two  students  from  each  of  the  three  Fort  Wayne 
public  high  schools.  The  principal  of  each  high  school  will  cooperate 
with  the  Extension  office  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  each  applicant. 
High  school  seniors  should  get  in  touch  with  their  principal  and  find 
out  the  details. 

Extension  Credits.  Of  the  125  or  126  hours  required  for  graduation 
from  the  University,  sixty  may  be  done  by  Extension  work  at  Fort 
Wayne.  All  the  Senior  year’s  work,  except  four  hours,  must  be  done 
at  Bloomington. 


A  Freshman  Course  for  High  School 

Graduates 


Thru  afternoon  and  evening  classes  which  are  held  at  the  Central 
high  school,  beginning  Monday,  February  3,  1930,  the  Fort  Wayne  Ex¬ 
tension  Center  of  Indiana  University  will  offer  to  Fort  Wayne  high 
school  graduates  who  are  not  going  away  to  college,  a  college  Freshman 
course  in  Fort  Wayne. 


A  PROPOSED  FRESHMAN  COURSE 

Note:  Students  should  choose  fifteen  semester  hours’  work  each 
semester  from  the  following  suggested  courses: 


First  Semester 

beginning  September  16,  1929 


Course  cr.  hrs. 

Freshman  Composition ....  2 

Freshman  English  Litera¬ 
ture  .  3 

French,  or  Spanish,  or 

German .  5 

American  History .  3 

College  Algebra .  3 

Trigonometry .  2 

Chemistry  .  5 

Hygiene  .  2 

Physics  .  5 


Second  Semester 
beginning  February  3,  1930 

Course  cr.  hrs. 

Freshman  Composition ....  2 

Freshman  English  Litera¬ 
ture  .  3 

French,  or  Spanish,  or 

German . 5 

American  History .  3 

Analytic  Geometry .  5 

Chemistry  . .  5 

Geology  .  5 

Physics  .  5 


Upon  completion  of  such  a  course  a  student  may  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  practically  Sophomore  standing.  It  is  possible  for  one  to 
do  practically  two  years  (sixty  credit  hours)  of  college  work  thru  the 
Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center.  These  credits  are  transferable  to  other 
universities. 


For  February  High  School  Graduates 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list  of  subjects  from  which  February 
high  school  graduates  may  choose  regular  Freshman  college  work.  Fif¬ 
teen  semester  hours  constitute  a  full  semester’s  work.  Other  courses 
listed  in  this  bulletin,  other  than  those  listed  below,  may  be  chosen 
also.  Consult  the  Extension  officials. 


English  Composition  ...  2 

hours 

Trigonometry  . 

2 

hours 

English  Literature .  3 

hours 

Botany  . 

5 

hours 

History  .  3 

hours 

Geography  (Geology) . . 

5 

hours 

College  Algebra .  3 

hours 

Nature  Study . 

2 

hours 
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College  Courses  for  Special  Groups 


Students  who  are  interested  in  medicine,  law,  or  commerce  and 
finance  may  do  considerable  part  of  the  early  work  in  these  courses 
thru  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Below  is  the  list  of  courses  required  of  pre-medic  students.  One 
must  complete  two  years  of  required  work  before  he  can  enter  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  left-hand  column  below  represents  the  number 
of  hours  required  in  each  subject.  The  right-hand  column  represents 
the  number  of  hours  offered  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  the  pre-medic  work  except  military 
training  or  physical  education  may  be  taken  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Subject 

Minimum 
Required 
Number  of  Hours 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 

Fort  Wayne 

Modern  Language . 

10 

15 

English . 

6 

6 

•Chemistry . 

16 

10 

Physics . 

8 

8 

Zoology . 

8 

4 

Embryology . 

3 

3 

Psychology . 

3 

3 

Elective . 

8 

9 

Total . 

62 

58 

•The  six  semester  hours  of  required  organic  chemistry  are  not  offered  in  Fort  Wayne. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

All  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  (except  military  training  or  phys¬ 
ical  education)  in  commerce  and  finance  is  offered.  Also  other  required 
and  elective  subjects  may  be  taken  here,  making  a  total  of  fifty-six 
hours  that  may  be  completed  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Subject 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 
Bloomington 

Number  of  Hours 
Offered  at 

Fort  Wayne 

Freshman  Year — 

First  Semester — 

English  Composition  (Eng.  lOlo) . 

2 

2 

Algebra  (College  or  Advanced  High  School)  (Math.  102)  . 

3 

3 

German,  French,  or  Spanish . 

5 

5 

Elementary  Accounting  (Com.  101a) . 

2 

2 

English  Literature  (Eng.  103) . 

3 

3 

Hygiene . 

1 

1 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

Second  Semester — 

English  Composition  (Eng.  1016) . 

2 

2 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment  (Math.  116) . 

3 

3 

German,  French,  or  Spanish . 

5 

5 

Elementary  Accounting  (Com.  1016) . 

2 

2 

English  Literature  (Eng.  103) . 

3 

3 

Military  Training  or  Physical  Education . 

1 

Other  Courses  Offered  in  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  Years — 

Science . 

5 

5 

Psychology . 

3 

3 

Business  Law . 

3 

3 

Ethics . 

3 

3 

Electives — 

Commercial  Correspondence . 

3 

2 

Sales  Management . 

3 

3 

Advertising . 

3 

2 

Total . 

61 

57 

Other  electives  in  the  amount  of  sixteen  semester  hours  may  be 
chosen  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Graduate  Courses 


✓ 


The  Fort  Wayne  Center  is  now  in  a  position  to  offer  graduate  work, 
and  students  who  have  their  A.B.  degree  may  do  considerable  work  on 
their  master’s  degree  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  such  work. 

Persons  doing  full  work  as  teachers  may  carry  as  much  as  five  hours 
per  semester  toward  the  hour  requirement  of  the  degrees  A.M.  and 
M.S. 

The  method  of  procedure  may  be  as  follows:  submit  credentials  to 
the  Fort  Wayne  office,  and  secure  application  blank,  fill  out  applica¬ 
tion  blank,  submit  it  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  granted  for  his  signature,  return  blank  to  the  Extension  office. 
The  blank  will  then  be  mailed  to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  Indiana  University 
is  required  for  the  master’s  degree.  Twenty  of  that  total  of  thirty  hours 
must  be  in  one  department,  or  in  closely  allied  departments. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  rules  of  the  Graduate 
School,  as  well  as  the  separate  rules  for  the  A.M.  or  M.S.  degree  in  any 
department,  one  should  ask  for  a  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  This 
can  be  supplied  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Office. 

The  following  courses  offered  in  Fort  Wayne  during  the  second 
semester,  1929-30,  as  listed  in  this  bulletin,  are  open  only  to  Seniors  and 
graduate  students: 

Ed.E559.  Problems  in  State  School  Administration,  two  hours’  credit. 
See  page  9. 

Ed.E566.  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment,  three  hours’  credit. 
See  page  10. 

Ed.E536.  The  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School, 
three  hours’  credit.  See  page  10. 

Hist.  E232.  The  United  States  since  the  Civil  War,  two  hours’  credit. 
See  page  19. 
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Teacher  Training 


Graduates  of  high  schools  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
profession  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  remain  at  home  for  a  year 
before  going  away  to  college  can  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the  Fort 
Wayne  Extension  Center,  which  will  count  on  the  regular  teacher  train¬ 
ing  course. 

Many  courses  will  count  on  the  teacher  training  and  toward  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Center  offers  many  opportunities  for  teachers  to 
take  courses  leading  to  professional  advancement  and  counting  toward 
graduation  at  the  University. 

For  a  list  of  subjects  required  in  the  two-year  Teacher  Training 
Course,  see  page  41. 


Correspondence  Courses 


The  Fort  Wayne  Office  is  supplied  with  bulletins  giving  complete 
information  about  correspondence  work.  Work  in  many  different  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  done  by  correspondence. 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  may  now  be  taken  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  Call  the  Fort  Wayne  Office,  Anthony  7452,  for  more  com¬ 
plete  information. 
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The  Fort  Wayne  Extension  Center  offers  a  number  of  courses 
which  are  of  particular  help  to  teachers.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  gaining  additional  credit  on  their  licenses  we  are  listing 
the  requirements  for  certain  certificates  as  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Accreditment.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana  has  given 
specific  approval  of  the  following  teacher  training  courses  in  Indiana 
University: 

1.  Four-years’  courses  for  regular  high  school  licenses  in  English, 
mathematics,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  social  studies,  sciences, 
home  economics,  commerce,  music,  art,  and  physical  education. 

2.  Four-years’  courses  for  special  high  school  teachers  of  home 
economics,  music,  art,  commerce,  and  physical  education. 

3.  Four-years’  courses  for  administrative  and  supervisory  officers, 
second  grade,  as  follows:  superintendent,  general  supervisor,  high  school 
principal,  elementary  school  principal. 

4.  One  year  of  graduate  work  for  first  grade  licenses  for  these 
supervisory  and  administrative  officers. 

5.  Two-years’  courses  for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers  for  rural  schools,  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades. 

6.  Three-  and  four-years’  courses  for  teachers  in  special  schools 
for  defective  children. 

Requirements  for  Certificates.  For  a  detailed  statement  listing  the 
exact  courses  required  for  each  kind  and  grade  of  license,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSES 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  made  provision  for  five  kinds  of 
elementary  licenses.  The  training  curricula  for  four  of  these  are  offered 
in  Indiana  University.  At  present  this  University  does  not  offer  courses 
leading  to  the  kindergarten  license.  The  curricula  offered  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teacher’s  licenses  are  those  leading  to  the  rural,  the  primary, 
the  intermediate-grammar  grade,  and  the  special  elementary  school 
teacher’s  licenses. 

On  October  17,  1924,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations: 

“(1)  The  rural  school  teacher’s  license  is  valid  in  any  elementary 
school  of  the  state. 

“(2)  Students  completing  the  first  year  of  the  rural  school  course 
may  enter  the  second  year  of  either  the  primary  or  intermediate-gram¬ 
mar  grade  course  without  loss  of  credit,  and,  upon  completion  of  the 
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second  year  of  such  course,  shall  receive  a  corresponding  first  grade 
license.” 

Beginning  November  1,  1928,  no  teacher  employed  in  elementary 
grades  in  a  corporation  maintaining  an  accredited  school  or  a  commis¬ 
sioned  high  school  shall  have  less  than  seventy-two  weeks  of  approved 
training,  provided,  that  the  amount  of  training  required  of  a  teacher  of 
exceptional  merit  holding  a  first  grade  license  secured  on  exchange  shall 
be  determined  by  the  local  authorities,  and,  provided  further,  that  other 
teachers  with  less  than  seventy-two  weeks  of  approved  training  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1928,  and  at  that  time  employed  in  the  elementary  grades  in 
such  school  corporation  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  regulation. 

In  view  of  the  above  regulations,  students  enolling  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher’s  course  at  Indiana  University  are  advised  to  carry  the 
work  of  the  Rural  Teacher’s  Licenses  curriculum  during  their  first  year. 

On  July  24,  1929,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  held  July  7, 
a  regulation  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  after  November  1,  1929,  no 
second  grade  elementary  teacher’s  or  high  school  teacher’s  licenses  shall 
be  issued.”  This  still  permits  teachers  who  hold  a  second  grade  license 
to  have  this  license  renewed. 

In  the  following  outlines,  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  former 
numbers  of  courses  in  the  School  of  Education,  which  renumbered  all 
courses  in  December,  1926. 
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INTERMEDIATE-GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

First  Grade 
Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

Courses  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Teaching . Ed.  101(1)  3 

English  Literature . Eng.  102a  3 

General  Mathematics . Math.  104t.  3 

English  Composition . Eng.  101a  2 

Public  School  Music . Ed.  122M.(42)  2 

Reading  and  Phonics  (emphasis  on  grammar  grades) 

. Ed.  122Re.(61)  2 


Second  Semester 


English  Composition . Eng.  1016 

Educational  Psychology . Ed.  111(35) 

United  States  History . Hist.  105a 

Methods  in  Arithmetic  (emphasis  on  grammar  grade) 

. Ed.  122  Ar.(4Ar.) 

Geography . Geol.  109a 


15 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 


Courses  Semester  Hours 

Principles  of  Instruction  and  Management . 

. Ed.  221(2)  2 

United  States  and  Indiana  History . Hist.  105t.  3 

Physiology  and  Hygiene . Physiol.  102  3 

Observation  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades 

. Ed.  223G.  (36Bo.)  2 

Methods  in  Social  Sciences  (emphasis  on  grammar 

grades)  . Ed.222S.S.(4)  2 

Methods  in  the  Language  Arts . Ed.  222La.(4)  2 

The  Nature  and  Practice  of  Play . Phys.  Ed.  108  2 


16 
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Second  Semester 


Semester  Hours 

Community  Civics . Pol.  Sci.  lOlt.  3 

Drawing  and  Handwork . Ed.  222Dr.(4Dr.)  3 

Tests  and  Measurements . Ed.  231(79)  2 

Children’s  Literature . Eng.  173(73)  2 

Nature  Study . Zool.  104  or  Bot.  117t.  2 

*  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  Grades . Ed.  225G.(36Bt.)  3 

15 

Notes: 

1.  Students  are  advised  to  carry  the  work  of  this  curriculum  in 
the  order  suggested  in  the  above  outline.  However,  certain  alternations 
are  permissible  between  first-  and  second-semester  courses,  but  only  in 
the  courses  herewith  noted:  Ed.  111(35)  instead  of  Ed.  101(1)  the  first 
semester,  and  Ed.  101(1)  in  place  of  Ed.  111(35)  the  second  semester; 
Hist.  105a  instead  of  Math.  104t  the  first  semester,  and  Math.  104t  the 
second  semester  in  place  of  Hist.  105a;  Geol.  109a  the  first  semester 
instead  of  Eng.  102a  and  Ed.  122M.(42),  and  Eng.  102a  and  Ed.  122M. 
(42)  the  second  semester  in  place  of  Geol.  109a;  Ed.  122Re.(61)  in¬ 
stead  of  Ed.  122Ar.(4Ar.)  the  first  semester,  and  Ed.  122Ar.(4Ar.)  in 
place  of  Ed.  122Re.(61)  the  second  semester. 

2.  Students  enrolled  for  this  license  in  the  School  of  Education  are 
relieved  from  the  Freshman  requirements  of  the  University,  but  must 
carry  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education  and  military  training. 

3.  Each  student,  before  he  is  certified,  must  meet  the  standard  tests 
in  both  handwriting  and  spelling. 

4.  Students  who  have  had  forty  months  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  prior  to  graduation  may  be  exempted  from  supervised  teach¬ 
ing  required  for  the  first  grade  license.  Such  exemption  is  based  upon 
a  certificate  of  experience  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  student  must  substitute  five  hours  of  approved  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  lieu  of  the  five  hours  of  supervised  teaching. 

Validity: 

An  intermediate  and  grammar  grade  teacher’s  license,  first  grade, 
is  valid  for  five  years,  renewable  thereafter  for  life  on  presentation  of 
evidence  of  three  years  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit 
and  is  good  for  teaching  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  any  elementary  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  any  junior  high  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSES 

The  States  Board  of  Education  has  made  provision  for  two  kinds 
of  high  school  licenses,  as  follows :  regular  high  school  teachers’  licenses, 
first  and  second  grades;  and  special  high  school  teachers’  licenses,  first 
and  second  grades. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  candidates  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  high  school  teachers’  licenses  must  prepare  themselves  according  to 


♦See  note  on  page  43. 
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the  prescription  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  at  least  two  high 
school  branches  in  two  different  subject  groups. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the  following  regulations: 

After  November  1,  1927,  all  teachers  of  academic  subjects — English, 
Social  Studies,  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics,  and  Science — entering 
service  for  the  first  time  in  a  junior  or  senior  high  school  shall  be 
graduates  of  an  approved  four-year  college  or  normal  course. 

After  November  1,  1927,  all  teachers  entering  service  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  six-year  high  school  shall 
have  at  least  one  hundred  eight  (108)  weeks  of  approved  training,  or 
in  lieu  of  such  training  shall  hold  a  first  grade  license  secured  in  ex¬ 
change. 


REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  LICENSE 

First  Grade 

Applicants  for  a  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade, 
should  present  credits  and  qualifications  as  follows: 

1.  Graduation  from  the  University  (four-years’  course). 

2.  The  successful  completion  of  the  following  courses,  which  must 
be  taken  in  the  order  named.  Work  from  other  institutions  which  has 
not  been  taken  in  this  order  will  not  be  credited. 

Semester  Hours 

Elementary  Psychology . Psy.  101  3 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology . Ed.  211(176)  3 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School . 

. Ed.  321(36)  3 

Secondary  Education . Ed.  301  (3a)  3 

Special  Methods  in  each  of  the  branches  in  which  the 
student  desires  his  license  (two  hours  each) .... 
. Ed.  322(13)  4 

*Supervised  Teaching  and  Observation. ..  .Ed.  426(14)  3 

19 

*1.  Supervised  teaching  in  departmental  work  in  grades  9  to  12  may  be  counted 
as  meeting  the  requirement  for  high  school  teachers’  licenses  for  the  specific  subject 
in  which  the  license  is  to  be  granted. 

2.  Exemption  from  supervised  teaching  may  be  granted  if  the  student  has  had 
twenty-four  months  of  prior  teaching  experience,  eight  months  of  which  have  been 
in  a  junior  or  senior  high  school,  in  one  of  the  branches  in  which  a  license  is 
sought.  In  such  case  a  second  grade  license  will  be  issued,  the  same  to  be  converted 
into  a  first  grade  license  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  subse¬ 
quent  to  graduation.  Those  exempted,  however,  must  substitute  other  professional 
courses  for  the  supervised  teaching. 

3.  Exemption  from  supervised  teaching  required  for  a  first  grade  high  school 
license  (junior  or  senior)  may  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has  had  forty  months 
of  successful  teaching  experience  prior  to  graduation.  Those  exempted,  however, 
must  substitute  other  professional  courses  for  the  supervised  teaching. 

4.  A  general  scholarship  average  of  C  is  required  of  all  student  teachers.  A 
grade  of  C  must  be  maintained  in  all  professional  courses. 

5.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  student  teachers  taking  supervised 
teaching. 
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3.  Applicants  may  not  present  credits  in  more  than  one  of  the  op¬ 
tions  in  the  various  groups,  unless  they  also  present  full  credits  in  some 
other  subject  group. 

4.  Semester  hours  of  University  credits  in  at  least  two *  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subject  groups  and  in  each  of  the  two  subject  groups  elected  in 
amount  as  indicated:! 


Subject  Group 


Semester  Hours 


I.  English  . 

Grammar  and  Composition . 

English  Literature . 

American  Literature . Eng.  152  or  252 

Oral  Expression . 


24 — Total 
6 
9 
6 


II. 


Mathematics  .  24 — Total 

Algebra . Math.  102  3 

Geometry . Math.  106,  212,  226,  244,  or  265  6-7 

Trigonometry . Math.  103,  119  or  219  2-3 

Calculus  . Math.  107  5 

Commercial  and  Advanced  Arithmetic 
or 

Mathematics  of  Finance . Math.  116 

Mathematics  elective . 


3 


III. 


Latin  .  24- — Total 

(This  requirement  presupposes  two  years  of 
Latin  in  high  school.) 


.IV.  French  . 

V.  German  . 

VI.  Spanish  . 

VII.  Social  Studies: 

Option  A  . 

General  History . Hist.  101,  104,  or  202 

United  States  History . 

Economics . 

Political  Science  . 

Option  B  . 

General  History . Hist.  101,  104,  or  202 

United  States  History . 

Option  C . 

Economics,  Sociology,  and  Political  Science 
(well  divided  among  the  three  subjects) . 


24 — Total 
24 — Total 
24 — Total 


36 — Total 
12 
12 
6 
6 

24 — Total 
12 
12 

24 — Total 
24 


*For  the  requirements  for  a  special  high  school  teacher’s  license  in  one  subject 
only  see  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education. 

fStudents  are  advised  to  meet  license  requirements  in  three  subject  groups,  if 
possible,  as  a  wider  range  of  teaching  subjects  increases  the  possibilities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  position. 
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VIII.  *  Science 


IX.  Agriculture  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 


X.  Industrial  Arts  (not  offered  in  Indiana  University) 


XI.  fHome  Economics  . 

Textiles  and  Clothing . H.  Econ.  102 

Elementary  Dressmaking . H.  Econ.  130 

Foods  I:  Principles  of  Cookery _ H.  Econ.  Ill 

Foods  II:  Dietetics . H.  Econ.  112 

House  Management . H.  Econ.  2156 

Woman  and  Her  Social  Relations. H.  Econ.  228 

^Chemistry . Chem.  110 

§Fine  Arts  . F.A.  118 


28— Total 
5 

3 
5 

4 
3 
1 

5 
2 


XII.  Music  or  Art  (Public  School) 

a.  Music  .  24 — Total 

b.  Art  .  24 — Total 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  in 

art  divide  their  work  equally  between  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  and  the  studio. 

An  applicant  who  presents  24  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  either  Music  or  Art  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  a  license  in  that  subject,  provided  such  ap¬ 
plicant  presents  full  credit  in  one  other  sub¬ 
ject  group. 


XIII.  Physical  Education  . 

History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. . 
. Phys.  Ed.  205 


Physiology  . Physiol.  103 

First  Aid . Hyg.  107 

Nature  and  Practice  of  Play . Phys.  Ed.  108 

Physical  Examinations  and  Corrective  Exer¬ 
cises  . Phys.  Ed.  229 

General  and  Individual  Hygiene . Hyg.  102 

Technique  . 

Anatomy . Anat.  114 


26 — Total 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 


♦For  details  see  Bulletin  of  School  of  Education. 

fOne  holding  this  license  is  entitled  to  teach  in  high  schools  teaching  only  one 
unit  of  Home  Economics.  If  two  units  of  Home  Economics  are  offered,  the  teacher 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  four-year  college  course  in  Home  Economics, 
or  have  in  addition  to  the  Regular  Home  Economics  License,  credit  for  4  hours  in 
Home  Furnishing,  4  hours  in  Home  Management,  2  hours  in  Child  Development,  and 

2  hours  in  Home  Nursing. 

^Prerequisite  at  Indiana  University  for  Foods  II :  Dietetics. 

§Prerequisite  at  Indiana  University  for  Elementary  Dressmaking. 
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XIV.  Commercial  Subjects: 

Option  A . 

Beginning  Typewriting  and  Shorthand . 

. Com.  140,  142 

Advanced  Typing . Com.  141 

Advanced  Shorthand,  including  Office  Man¬ 
agement  . Com.  143 

Accounting . Com.  101,  102 

*Business  Management . . . Com.  213 

(Com.  140,  141,  142,  143  do  not  apply  on  an 
A.B.  degree.  These  courses  do  apply  on  a  B.S. 
in  Commerce  in  the  teacher’s  course.) 


Option  B  . 

Accounting  . Com.  101,  102 

Commercial  Geography . Geol.  109 

*Marketing  . Com.  222 

*Sales  Management . Com.  214 

or 

*Retail  Merchandising . Com.  224 


It  is  recommended  that  applicants  for  a  li¬ 
cense  in  this  group  take  at  least  6  hours  of 
political  economy  as  their  free  elective. 


24 — T  otal 

4 

2 

8 

8 

2 


24 — Total 
8 

10 

3 

3 

3 


Notes: 

Students  offering  credits  in  subject  groups  I,  II,  VII  (Options  A,  B, 
and  C),  and  VIII,  and  distributed  approximately  as  suggested  above  will 
be  granted  a  license  which  is  good  for  teaching  all  studies  included  in 
the  particular  groups  in  which  full  credits  are  offered. 

The  choice  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  plans  to  secure  his 
license  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  in  order 
that  as  much  of  the  first  year’s  work  as  is  possible  may  count  toward 
fulfillment  of  academic  requirements  for  the  high  school  license. 

Validity: 

A  regular  high  school  teacher’s  license,  first  grade,  is  valid  for  five 
years,  renewable  thereafter  for  life  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  three 
years  of  successful  experience  and  professional  spirit,  and  good  for 
teaching  the  branches  for  which  the  license  is  issued  in  any  high  school 
(junior  or  senior)  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  any  elemen¬ 
tary  school. 


♦Political  Economy  (Econ.  E101)  is  a  prerequisite  for  these  courses. 


Schedule  of  Evening  Classes  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Center  of  Indiana  University  Extension 
Division  at  Central  High  School 


Beginning  Monday,  February  3,  1930 
All  classes  meet  in  Central  high  school,  Corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

MONDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (beginning  February  3) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  1 .  332 

4 :30  Elementary  Educational  Psychology  .  102 

6:00  Elementary  Accounting  (Bookkeeping),  Sec.  1 .  107 

6:20  Educational  Tests  in  Elementary  School  Subjects .  102 

6:20  Freshman  English  Literature  (second  semester),  Sec.  1 .  104 

7  :00  Elementary  French  (second  semester),  Sec.  1 .  109 

7:00  Elementary  German  (second  semester) .  108 

7  :00  Analytic  Geometry .  106 

7 :00  Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  II .  332 

7  :00  General  Physics .  322 

7:00  General  Geology .  116 

7  :00  Physical  Geography .  116 

7  :00  College  Algebra,  Sec.  1 .  103 

7  :30  Business  Law  (second  semester) .  115 

7  :30  Life  Views  of  Great  Men  of  Letters . Auditorium 

7  :55  Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School .  102 

8:00  Elementary  Accounting  (Bookkeeping),  Sec.  II .  107 

8  :00  Public  Speaking .  104 

TUESDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (beginning  February  4) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  College  Algebra,  Sec.  II .  106 

4:20  Freshman  Composition  ElOlb,  Sec.  1 .  107 

4  :20  American  History  (second  semester) .  Ill 

4  :30  Psychology  of  Adolescence .  103 

4:30  University  Geography .  337 

5  :15  Problems  in  State  School  Administration  (begins  Tuesday,  January  14)  .  .  224 

6:20  Freshman  Composition,  ElOlb,  Sec.  II .  113 

6:20  Freshman  Composition,  ElOlb,  Sec.  Ill .  107 

7  :00  Advanced  Accounting .  110 

7  :00  Second-year  German  Composition  and  Conversation  (second  semester) . .  108 

7  :00  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children .  103 

7:00  English  History :  General  Course  (second  semester) .  Ill 

7  :15  School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment  (begins  Tuesday,  January  14)  .  .  224 

7:30  Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency) .  102 

8:00  Freshman  English  Literature  (second  semester),  Sec.  II .  113 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (beginning  February  5) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  Elementary  French  (second  semester),  Sec.  II .  109 

4  :20  History  of  the  South  (second  semester) .  107 

4:20  Still  life  in  Charcoal  and  Water  Color  (second  semester) . Adm.  Bldg. 

4  :30  American  Literature  (second  semester) .  102 

6  :15  Editorial  Writing .  103 

6  :30  Freshman  Composition,  ElOla .  109 

7  :00  College  Geometry .  219 

7  :00  Elementary  Spanish  (second  semester) .  106 

7 :00  Methods  in  Arithmetic .  104 
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Hour  Room 

7  :00  Hispanic-American  History .  107 

7:00  Map-Making  and  Map  Interpretation .  110 

7  :30  Business  Law,  1st  semester .  115 

7 :30  Victorian  Literature  (third  semester) .  108 

7:30  Auditing,  Part  II .  224 

7  :30  Conversational  German .  108 

7:55  News  Writing .  108 

8  :00  Eugenics .  102 

THURSDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (beginning  February  6) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  Plane  Trigonometry,  Sec.  1 .  103 

4:00  Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  1 .  332 

4  :20  Euthenics  .  104 

4:20  History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting . Adm.  Bldg. 

4:20  Composition  and  Design . Adm.  Bldg. 

4  :30  Reading  and  Phonics .  110 

6 :20  Nineteenth-Century  Opera  .  112 

6:20  Business  Finance .  107 

6:20  Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting .  107 

6  :20  The  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (begins  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  16) .  224 

6  :30  Social  Ethics .  104 

7  :00  Plane  Trigonometry,  Sec.  II .  103 

7:00  Elementary  German  (second  semester) .  108 

7 :00  Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  II .  332 

7  :00  General  Physics .  322 

7:00  Elementary  French  (second  semester),  Sec.  1 .  109 

7  :00  Analytic  Geometry .  106 

7  :00  United  States  since  the  Civil  War .  102 

7  :00  General  Geology .  116 

7:00  Physical  Geography .  116 

7  :55  Personnel  Management .  107 

8  :00  Appreciation  of  Music  (second  semester) .  112 

FRIDAY  EVENING  CLASSES  (beginning  February  7) 

Hour  Room 

4:00  Elementary  French  (second  semester),  Sec.  II .  109 

4:15  Nature  Study .  103 

4:15  Vertebrate  Zoology .  103 

4:30  University  Geography .  337 

7 :00  Elementary  Spanish  (second  semester) .  106 

7  :00  Modern  German  Authors .  108 

7  :30  Genetics .  104 


Schedule  of  Classes 


All  numbers  indicate  rooms  at'Central  high  school,  corner  Barr  and  Lewis  streets,  where  Extension  classes 

are  held. 


Subject 

Day  and  hour  of  first  meeting  of  class 

Room 

CHEMISTRY— 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  I . 

Monday,  February  3,  4:00  p.m . 

332 

Qualitative  Analysis,  Sec.  II . 

Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m . 

332 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE— 

Advanced  Accounting . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  7:00  p.m . 

110 

Auditing,  Part  II . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:30  p.m . 

224 

Bookkeeping  or  Elementary  Accounting,  Sec.  I. .  . . 

Monday,  February  3,  6:00  p.m . 

107 

Bookeeping  or  Elementary  Accounting,  Sec.  II . 

Monday,  February  3,  8:00  p.m . 

107 

Business  Law,  1st  semester . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:30  p.m . 

115 

Business  Law,  2d  semester . 

Monday,  February  3,  7:30  pjn . 

115 

Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting . 

Thursday,  February  6,  6:20  p.m . 

107 

Business  Finance . 

Thursday,  February  6,  6:20  p.m . 

107 

Personnel  Management . 

Thursday,  February  6,  7:55  p.m . 

107 

Sales  Management . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  7:30  p.m . 

102 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY— 

Euthenics . 

Thursday,  February  6,  4:20  p.m . 

104 

EDUCATION— 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements . 

Monday,  February  3,  6:20  p.m . 

102 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology . 

Monday,  February  3,  4:30  p.m . 

102 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School . 

Monday,  February  3,  7:55  p.m . 

102 

Methods  in  Arithmetic . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:00  p.m . 

104 

Problems  in  State  School  Administration . 

Tuesday,  January  14,  5:15  p.m . 

224 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  7:00  p.m . 

103 

Reading  and  Phonics . 

Thursday,  February  6,  4:30  p.m . 

110 

School  Houses,  Grounds,  and  Equipment . 

Tuesday,  January  14,  7:15  p.m . 

224 

The  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary 

School  . 

Thursday,  January  16,  6:20  pjn . 

224 

ENGLISH— 

American  Literature . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  4:30  p.m . 

102 

Freshman  Composition,  Sec.  I . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  4:20  p.m . 

107 

Freshman  Composition,  Sec.  II . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  6:20  p.m . 

113 

Freshman  Composition,  Sec.  Ill . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  6:20  p.m. . 

107 

Freshman  Composition,  ElOlo . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  6:30  p.m . 

109 

Freshman  English  Literature,  Sec.  I . 

Monday,  February  3,  6:20  p.m . 

104 

Freshman  English  Literature,  Sec.  II . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  8:00  p.m . 

113 

Public  Speaking . 

Monday,  February  3,  8:00  p.m . 

104 

Victorian  Literature,  E237c . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:30  p.m . 

108 

FINE  ARTS— 

Composition  and  Design . 

Thursday,  February  6,  4:20  pjn . 

Adm.BJdg. 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting . 

Thursday,  February  6,  4:20  p.m . 

Adm.BIdg. 

Still  Life  in  Charcoal  and  Water  Color . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  4:20  p.m . 

Adm.Bldg. 

FRENCH— 

Elementary  French,  Sec.  I . 

Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m . 

109 

Elementary  French,  Sec.  II . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  4:00  p.m . 

109 

GEOLOGY— 

General  Geology . 

Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m . 

116 

Physical  Geography . 

Monday,  February  3,  7 :00  p.m . 

116 

Map-Making  and  Map  Interpretation . 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:00  p.m . 

116 

University  Geography . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  4:30  p.m . 

337 
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Class  Schedule  by  Subjects 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES— Continued 


Subject 


Day  and  hour  of  first  meeting  of  Class 


Room 


GERMAN— 

Elementary  German . 

Conversational  German . 

Modern  German  Authors . 

Second- Year  German . . 

HISTORY— 

American  History,  2d  semester . 

English  History,  2d  semester . 

Hispanic-American  History . 

History  of  the  South,  2d  semester . 

United  States  since  the  Civil  War  (graduate) 
JOURNALISM— 

Editorial  Writing . 

News  Writing . 

LAW— 

Business  Law,  1st  semester . 

Business  Law,  2d  semester . 

MATHEMATICS— 

Analytic  Geometry . 

College  Algebra,  Sec.  I . 

College  Algebra,  Sec.II . 

College  Geometry . . 

Trigonometry,  Sec.  I . 

Trigonometry,  Sec.  II . 

MUSIC— 

Appreciation  of  Music,  2d  semester . 

Nineteenth-Century  Opera . 

PHYSICS — 

General  Physics . 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY— 

Psychology  of  Adolescence . 

Life  Views  of  Great  Men  of  Letters . . 

Social  Ethics . 

SPANISH— 

Elementary  Spanish . 

ZOOLOGY— 

Eugenics . 

Genetics . 

Nature  Study . 

Vertebrate  Zoology . 


Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m.. . 
Wednesday,  February  5,  7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  7,  7:00  p.m . 

Tuesday,  February  4,  7:00  p.m.. . 


108 

108 

108 

108 


Tuesday,  February  4,  4:20  p.m.. . 
Tuesday,  February  4,  7:00  p.m.. . 
Wednesday,  February  5,  7:00  p.m. 
Wednesday,  February  5,  4:20  p.m. 
Thursday,  February  6,  7:00  p.m.. 


Ill 

111 

107 

107 

102 


Wednesday,  February  5,  6:15  p.m .  103 

Wednesday,  February  5,  7:55  p.m .  103 


Wednesday,  February  5,  7:30  p.m .  115 

Monday,  February  3,  7:30  p.m .  115 


Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m.. . 
Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m.. . 
Tuesday,  February  4,  4:00  p.m. . . 
Wednesday,  February  5,  7:00  p.m, 
Thursday,  February  6,  4:00  p.m.. 
Thursday,  February  6,  7:00  p.m.. 


106 

103 

106 

219 

103 

103 


Thursday,  February  6,  8  p.m .  112 

Thursday,  February  6,  6:20  p.m .  112 


Monday,  February  3,  7:00  p.m, 
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Tuesday,  February  4,  4:30  p.m.. 
Monday,  February  3,  7:30  p.m.. 
Thursday,  February  6,  6:30  p.m, 


103 

Auditor’m 

104 


Wednesday,  February  5,  7:00  p.m. 


106 


Wednesday,  February  5,  8:00  p.m. 
Friday,  February  7,  7:30  p.m.. . . 

Friday,  February  7,  4:15  p.m . 

Friday,  February  7,  4:15  p.m . 


102 

104 

103 

103 


Index 


Page 

Administrative  and  Instructional  Staff .  29 

Calendar  .  ii 

Description  of  Courses— 

Accounting,  Introduction  to .  3 

Advanced  Accounting .  4 

Cost  Accounting .  8 

Acting,  Play .  14 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology .  11 

Advertising  .  21 

American  History .  18 

American  Literature  .  13 

Analytic  Geometry .  22 

Appreciation  of  Music .  22 

Arithmetic,  Methods  in .  11 

Art — 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  11 

Composition  and  Design .  15 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting .  15 

Astronomy — 

Descriptive  Astronomy .  2 

Auditing,  Part  II .  5 

Bookkeeping .  3 

Business  English  .  14 

Business  Finance .  7 

Business  Law .  5 

Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting .  7 

Chemistry  — 

Inorganic  Chemistry  .  2 

Qualitative  Analysis  .  2 

Clinical  Psychology .  26 

College  Algebra .  21 

College  Geometry .  22 

Commerce  and  Finance — 

Introduction  to  Accounting  (Bookkeeping) .  3 

Introduction  to  Accounting  (Advanced  Course) .  4 

Auditing,  Part  II . 5 

Business  Finance .  7 

Business  Law .  5 

Business  Statistics  and  Forecasting .  7 

Cost  Accounting .  8 

Personnel  Management .  7 
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Index 


Page 

Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency)  6 

Commercial  Correspondence .  8 

Composition  and  Design .  15 

Comparative  Philology — 

English  Grammar  for  Teachers .  8 

Composition,  Freshman  English .  11 

Community  Civics .  24 

Conversational  French .  15 

Conversational  German .  18 

Cost  Accounting .  8 

Descriptive  Astronomy .  2 

Dramatic  Art  (Play  Acting) .  14 

Economics  and  Sociology — 

Economic  Problems .  8 

Euthenics  .  8 

Social  Problems  in  Education .  8 

Education — 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology .  11 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements .  9 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology .  9 

Indiana  School  Law .  11 

Introduction  to  Teaching .  11 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  11 

Methods  in  Arithmetic .  11 

Mental  Measurements .  11 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School .  9 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children .  8 

Public  School  Music .  11 

Reading  and  Phonics . 9 

Problems  in  State  School  Administration .  9 

Secondary  Education .  11 

School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment .  10 

Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School .  10 

Elementary  Educational  Psychology .  9 

English  Characteristics .  14 

English  Grammar  for  Teachers .  8 

English  History:  General  Course .  18 

English — 

American  Literature .  13 

Business  English .  14 

English  Characteristics .  14 

English  Grammar  for  Teachers .  8 

Freshman  Composition .  11 

Play  Acting  .  14 

Public  Speaking  .  13 

Shakespeare  .  14 

Short  Story .  14 

Freshman  English  Literature .  18 

Sophomore  English  Literature .  14 


Index 
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Page 

Victorian  Literature .  14 

Eugenics  .  27 

Euthenics  .  8 

Fine  Arts — 

Composition  and  Design  .  15 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting .  15 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  11 

Still  Life  in  Charcoal  and  Water  Color .  14 

French — 

Elementary  .  15 

Second-Year  Grammar  (Composition  and  Conversation) . .  15 

Second-Year  Reading  (Modern  French  Prose) .  15 

Conversational  French .  15 

General  Mathematics .  22 

Genetics  .  28 

Geology — 

Geography,  University .  17 

Geography,  Physical .  16 

Geology,  General .  16 

Map-Making  and  Map  Interpretation .  16 

German — 

Elementary  (First  Year) .  17 

Conversational  German .  18 

Second-Year  (Composition  and  Conversation) .  18 

Second-Year  Reading  (Modern  German  Authors) .  18 

Grammar,  English .  8 

History — 

American .  18 

English  History:  General  Course .  18 

Hispanic-American  History  .  19 

History  of  the  South .  19 

United  States  Since  the  Civil  War .  19 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Painting .  15 

Hygiene . ' . . .  20 

Inorganic  Chemistry .  2 

Introduction  to  Accounting .  3 

Introduction  to  Teaching .  11 

Journalism — 

Editorial  Writing .  21 

Elementary  Advertising .  21 

News  Writing .  20 

Special  Feature  Stories .  21 

Law,  Business .  5 

Life  Views  of  Great  Men  of  Letters .  24 

Literature — 

American  Literature .  13 

Freshman  English  Literature .  12 

Victorian  Literature .  14 

Map-Making  and  Map  Interpretation .  16 
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Page 


Mathematics — 

Analytic  Geometry .  22 

Arithmetic,  Methods  in .  11 

College  Algebra .  21 

College  Geometry . 22 

General  Mathematics . 22 

Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment .  22 

Trigonometry  . 21 

Mental  Measurements .  11 

Methods  in  Arithmetic .  11 

Methods  in  Drawing  and  Art .  11 

Modern  German  Authors .  18 

Modern  French  Prose . 15 

Music — 

Appreciation  .  22 

Nineteenth-Century  Opera  .  22 

Nature  Study  .  27 

Nineteenth-Century  Opera  .  22 

Public  School  Music .  23 

Personal  Efficiency  and  Salesmanship .  6 

Personnel  Management .  7 

Philology,  Comparative — 

Grammar  for  Teachers .  8 

Physics — 

General  Physics  .  23 

Physiology  .  24 

Play  Acting .  14 

Political  Science — 

Community  Civics .  24 

Principles  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School .  9 

Problems  in  State  School  Administration .  9 

Psychology  and  Philosophy — 

Advanced  Educational .  26 

Clinical  Psychology . 26 

Elementary  .  26 

Elementary  Educational .  26 

Intelligence  Tests  (Mental  Measurements) .  11 

Life  Views  of  Great  Men  of  Letters .  24 

Means  of  Social  Control .  26 

Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency . 1 .  26 

Social  Ethics .  26 

Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children .  8 

Psychology  of  Personal  Efficiency .  26 

Public  School  Music .  23 

Public  Speaking .  13 

Qualitative  Analysis .  2 

Reading  and  Phonics .  9 

Sales  Management  (Salesmanship  and  Personal  Efficiency) ....  6 

School  Grounds,  Houses,  and  Equipment .  10 


Index 
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Page 

Second- Year  Reading  and  Grammar  (French) .  15 

Second-Year  Reading  and  Grammar  (German) .  18 

Secondary  Education .  11 

Shakespeare  .  14 

Sociology — 

Euthenics  . 8 

Social  Problems  in  Education . 8 

Sophomore  English  Literature .  14 

Spanish  .  27 

Special  Feature  Stories .  21 

Still  Life  in  Charcoal  and  Water  Color .  14 

Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School .  10 

Trigonometry  .  21 

United  States  Since  the  Civil  War .  19 

Vertebrate  Zoology .  28 

Victorian  Literature .  14 

Zoology — 

Eugenics  . 27 

Genetics  .  28 

Nature  Study .  27 

Vertebrate  Zoology  .  28 
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